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2. Calderon’s Dramas. By D. F. MacCartuy. London: 1858. 
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DERON DE LA Barca. By D. F. MacCarruy. Dublin: 
James Duffy, 1867. 


4. Shelley's Early Life. By D. F. MacCartuy. London: 1872. 


5. History of Spanish Literature. By Grorce Ticknor. 
Boston: 1872. 


ELDOM has a writer’s name been transferred from the list 
of those still living and active among their contemporaries, 
to the ever-growing roll of past celebrities, amid such a universal 
feeling of regret, as that evoked by the recent death of Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. While Ireland has lost in him one of the 
most graceful of her lyrists, his large circle of intimates deplore 
a friend endeared to them, not more by his brilliant intellectual 
endowments than by the genial sympathies of his nature. For 
the gift of song was not in his case counterbalanced by the ex- 
travagance of feeling or action which too often accompanies it, 
and was rather the crowning harmony of a finely tuned mind, 
than the wild note of undisciplined fancy setting all the other 
strings ajar. This immunity of his nature from the flaws of the 
poetic temperament is shared by his writings, and the strain of 
morbid feeling and fantastic exaggeration of thought affected by 
many modern bards finds no echo in his simple and manly verse. 
The quality of directness, as opposed to vagueness of expression, 
he shares with the greatest poets, and its increasing rarity in 
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modern letters adds to our regret for one who belonged to the 
old school of definite thought, and did not attempt to follow the 
new, in its gropings after utterance amid a maze of subtle 
ambiguities of diction. 

Mr. MacCarthy’s biographers find little to say of his early life, 
save that it was principally passed in Dublin, where he was born 
in Lower Sackville Street, on May 26th, 1817. Like Moore a 
town-bred bard, he was unlike his brilliant countryman in re- 
ceiving his most vivid impressions from external nature; and 
the love of all its shifting pageantry—of spring promise, 
and summer sweetness—is the strongest sentiment traceable in 
his verse. No doubt the very novelty of his rural experiences 
gave them an added zest, while they were not so absolutely 
excluded from his life as to fail altogether to count among the 
influences affecting it. For the inhabitant of the Irish metropolis 
is not, like the Londoner, hopelessly imprisoned in an impassable 
wilderness of brick and mortar, but has the country freshness 
and fairness within easy reach of him on all sides. Nor is the 
beautiful Bay of Dublin, with its sweeping curves of shore and 
headland, and bold outline of mountain background, less worthy 
to nurse a poet’s fancy than the lake-gems of the Perthshire 
Highlands, or the placid meres that mirror the green fells of 
Westmoreland. Indeed, the Irish poet, with the fond partiality 
of patriotism, gives his native bay the palm over scenes even 
fairer than these, and in the following stanzas asserts its pre- 
eminence in beauty over those hyacinth-biue crescents of sea held 
in laughing embrace by the shores of Campania the Blest:— 


But now that I have been to view 

All, even Nature’s self can do, 

And from Gaeta’s arch of blue 
Borne many a fond memento ; 

And from each fair and famous scene, 

Where beauty is, and power hath been, 

Along the golden shores between 
Misenum and Sorrento ; 

I can look proudly in thy face, 

Fair daughter of a hardier race, 

And feel thy winning, well-known grace, 
Without my old misgiving ; 

And as I kneel upon thy strand, 

And kiss thy once unvalued hand, 

Proclaim earth holds no lovelier land 
Where life is worth the living. 


While the poet’s taste for natural beauty was thus early formed 
on his native scenery, in his boyhood, too, was laid the founda- 
tion of those studies which coloured his subsequent literary 
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career. During his school-days in Dublin, from a learned eccle- 
siastic, who had spent much of his time in Spain, and was after- 
wards a Catholic bishop in an English colony, he first acquired 
the knowledge of Spanish, which he was destined later to turn 
to such good account. 

His poetic faculty began to develop early, and his first verses 
were published in April, 1834, before he had completed his seven- 
teenth year. To the Dublin Satirist, the journal in which they 
appeared, he continued to contribute, both in prose and verse, 
during the two following years. 

In 1842 was founded the Nation newspaper, as the mouth- 
piece of the political aspirations, which in Ireland, as throughout 
continental Europe, began to stir and vibrate in the social atmo- 
sphere. The perfervid school of so-called patriotism then 
created, produced much fluent verse, and one poem worthy of 
the name,* written with truly Hibernian incongruity, by a Fel- 
low of the loyal University of Dublin. Mr. MacCarthy’s con- 
tributions to this field of literature are marked by a moderation 
and good taste conspicuously absent in those of his more extreme 
collaborateurs, some of whose effusions were of so violent a 
character as to expose the editor of the paper they appeared in 
to a criminal prosecution. A selection of political pieces, origi- 
nally published under the name of “ Desmond,” are included in 
the recent volume of our author’s works quoted at the head of 
this article; but such productions are of their nature ephemeral, 
and are less interesting than the graceful series of lyrics, on 
subjects more congenial to the writer’s essentially poetic nature, 
which appeared ahout the same time in the pages of the Dublin 
University Magazine. 

In 1846 Mr. MacCarthy was called to the Irish bar, at which, 
however, he never practised ; and in the same year was published, 
under his editorship, “The Poets and Dramatists of Ireland,” 
with an introductory essay from his pen on the early religion 
and history of the people of that country. Nearly at the same 
time he also edited and brought out “The Book of Irish Ballads,” 
acollection of versified legends and traditions by various authors, 
prefaced by him with an introduction on ballad poetry in general. 
Henceforward his literary vocation may be said to have been 
determined, and the progress of his career is marked by the 
dates of his various works. A passage in one of Shelley’s essays 
first directed his attention to the great Spanish dramatist, whose 
interpretation became thenceforward the artistic purpose of his 
life. In 1853 was published the first volume of his translations 
from Calderon, containing six complete dramas, and represent- 





* “Who Fears to Speak of Ninety-eight ?” 
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ing, without doubt, the labour and study of many previous 
years. The Irish poet’s toil, in this his chosen field, was inspired 
and lightened by that genuine enthusiasm for his subject, without 
which no good literary work is possible. It lasted throughout 
his life, and under its influence he published in 1861-67-70 and 
78 further instalments of translations from his great original; 
and completed only a few months before his death the version of 
another drama, “ Daybreak in Copacabana,” which is as yet 
unpublished. Fifteen of Calderon’s dramas in all were thus 
rendered by him into English, with a fidelity never attempted 
before, forming, says his son in the brief memoir prefixed to the 
recent republication of his poems, “ the largest amount of 
translated verse by any one author that has ever appeared in 
English.” 

Nor did his work as a translator end here. In addition to 
miscellaneous ballads and metrical romances rendered from the 
Spanish, he also translated from that language, ‘The Two 
Muleteers,” a prose tale, by Fernan Caballero, several medieval 
hymns from the Latin, and from the ancient Irish, a portion of 
what is considered by scholars the great epic of that nation, 
contained, under the title of “Ferdiah; or, the Fight at the 
Ford,” in the volume before us.* 

Three sets of lectures, delivered at the Catholic University at 
the request of Cardinal Newman, the first on poetry, in 1853, 
the two others on the poets of Spain, and dramatists of the 
sixteenth century respectively, should not be omitted from the 
list of his works, among which must be reckoned also such com- 
memorative pieces as the Centenary Odes on Moore and O’Connell, 
and another, written for the Marchioness of Donegal, to celebrate 
the inauguration of the statue of her son, the Earl of Belfast. 

When we have recounted Mr. MacCarthy’s literary labours, 
but little more remains to be added as to the details of his life, 
for the domestic sorrows and bereavements that overshadowed it 
belong to that private and personal side of experience, with 
which, even in the case of a poet, the public has little concern. 
No writer was ever more free from the egotism of giving ex- 
pression to individual feelings in his works, on which, conse- 
quently, the actual circumstances of his life throw but little 
light. 

Up to the year 1864 his principal residence was at a place on 
Killiney Hill, overlooking the Bay of Dublin, but the health of 
some members of his family at that time necessitating a change 





* The same episode has been versified by Mr. Aubrey de Vere in a 
volume of poems, “ Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age,” noticed in the last 
Number of this Review. 
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of climate, he broke up his home, and made a prolonged stay 
on the Continent. He subsequently settled in London, which 
afforded greater opportunities for literary research than the Irish 
capital, and it was while residing here that he published in 1872 
a volume on “Shelly’s Early Life,” giving some interesting 
details of the poet’s visit to Dublin in 1812, and of his briefe plunge 
while there into the troubled waters of Hibernian politics. 

The last months of Mr. MacCarthy’s life were spent in his 
native land, and his death took place at Blackrock, near Dublin, 
on Good Friday, April 7th, 1882. A committee of influential 
citizens was immediately formed for the purpose of raising a fund 
for a monument or other suitable memorial to him, “to com- 
memorate,” in the words of another distinguished literary man, 
Mr. S. C. Hall, in contributing to it, “ not only the lofty genius, 
but the social and moral worth of one of the truest poets and 
best men it has been my lot personally to know, regard, and 
honour.” 

It would be easy to multiply similar panegyrics, showing how 
his amiable qualities had endeared him to all who knew him, 
but the reiteration would be superfluous to such as were of that 
number, and wearisome to those who were not. While he in- 
spired the warmest affection in his more intimate friends, his 
superficial attractions, ready Irish wit, and playful sense of 
humour, ever keen without bitterness, left even on the most 
casual acquaintances the vivid impression of a charming per- 
sonality, as the sum of his varied gifts of mind and heart. 

The volume just published contains his principal original 
poems, which are characterized by a fine sense of harmony, and 
exquisite perception of natural beauty. Pre-eminently a lyric 
poet, he has written comparatively little in the form of narrative, 
but to this class of poem belongs “The Voyage of St. Brendan,” 
the most important in the present collection. It embodies the 
legend of the Irish monk, who, about the year 525, sailed across 
the western main, in the hope of winning the heathen to Chris- 
tianity, reached the mysterious land of promise beyond the sea, 
and, after a seven years’ absence, returned to his native country 
to found a monastery at Clonfert. The voyage is described in 
picturesque language as follows :— 


At length the long-expected morning came, 
When from the opening arms of that wild bay, 
Beneath the hill that bears my humble name, 
Over the waves we took our untracked way ; 
Sweetly the morning lay on tarn and rill, 
Gladly the waves played in its golden light, 
And the proud top of the majestic hill 
Shone in the azure air serene and bright. 
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Over the sea we flew that sunny morn, 
Not without natural tears and human sighs; 
For who can leave the land where he was born 
And where, perchance, a buried mother lies ; 
Where all the friends of riper manhood dwell, 
And where the playmates of his childhood sleep : 
Who can depart and breathe a cold farewell, 
Nor let his eyes their honest tribute weep ? 








Our little bark, kissing the dimpled smiles 
On ocean’s cheek, flew like a wanton bird, 
And then the land, with all its hundred isles, 
Faded away, and yet we spoke no word. 
Each silent tongue held converse with the past, 
Each moistened.eye looked round the circling wave, 
And, save the spot where stood our trembling mast, 
Saw all things hid within one mighty grave. 










We were alone, on the wide watery waste— 
Nought broke its bright monotony of blue, 

Save where the breeze the flying billows chased, 
Or where the clouds their purple shadows threw. 

We were alone—the pilgrims of the sea— 
One boundless azure desert round us spread ; 

No hope, no trust, no strength, except in THEE, 
Father, who once the pilgrim-people led. 











And when the bright-faced sun resigned his throne 
Unto the Ethiop queen, who rules the night, 
Who with her pearly crown, and starry zone, 
Fills the dark dome of heaven with silvery light ; 
As on we sailed beneath her milder sway, 
And felt within our hearts her holier power, 
We ceased from toil, and humbly knelt to pray, 
And hailed with vesper hymns the tranquil hour !” 


The first land reached is an island, called by the Saint the 
Paradise of Birds, and its feathered inhabitants are thus prettily 
described :— 













There dwells the bird that to the farther west* 
Bears the sweet message of the coming spring ; 

June’s blushing roses paint his prophet-breast, 
And summer skies gleam from his azure wing, 

While winter prowls around the neighbouring seas, 
The happy bird dwells in his cedar nest, 

Then flies away and leaves his favourite trees, 

Unto his brother of the graceful crest.t 


















* The blue-bird. + The cedar-bird. 
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Birds that with us are clothed in modest brown, 
There wear a splendour words cannot express ; 
The sweet-voiced thrush beareth a golden crown,* 
And even the sparrow boasts a scarlet dress. 
There partial Nature fondles and illumes 

The plainest offspring that her bosom bears ; 
The golden robin flies on fiery plumes,t{ 

And the small wren a purple ruby wears.§ 


Birds, too, that even in our sunniest hours, 
Ne’er to this cloudy land one moment stray, 
Whose brilliant plumes fleeting and fair as flowers, 
Come with the flowers, and with the flowers decay.|| 
The Indian bird with hundred eyes, that throws 
From’ his blue neck the azure of the skies, 
And his pale brother of the northern snows, 
Bearing white plumes, mirrored with brilliant eyes. 


After narrating the saint’s discovery of the land of promise, 
the poet concludes with a vision, in which he is bidden to return 
to his own country ; and the future destiny of that he had visited 
as a refuge for his suffering compatriots is foretold to him. 


But in the end upon that land shall fall 
A bitter scourge, a lasting flood of tears, 
When ruthless tyranny shall level all 
The pious trophies of its early years : 
Then shall this land prove thy poor country’s friend, 
And shine a second Eden in the west ; 
Then shall this shore its friendly arms extend, 
And clasp the outcast exile to its breast. 


The legend receives from this happy addition a touch of dramatic 
completeness indicative of true poetic insight on the part of the 
author. The earnest religious feeling, which was the founda- 
tion of his character, is conspicuous in this piece, into which he 
has appropriately introduced a graceful paraphrase of the “ Ave 
Maris Stella,” as the evening hymn of the mariners at sea. 

A shorter lyric, “ The Bridal of the Year,” when published in 
the Dublin University Magazine for May, 1848, drew forth 
an enthusiastic encomium from Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
and an elaborate critique on it is extant in the handwriting of 
the great geometer. He here speaks of it as “ this ode, for such 
surely we may term the poem, so rich in lyrical enthusiasm and 
varied melody,” calling it “a poem which delights one,” and 
expressing a wish to know the name of the author, who had 





* The golden-crowned thrush. + The scarlet sparrow, or tanagar. 
t The Baltimore oriole, or fire-bird. § The ruby-crowned wren. 
|| Peacocks. “| The white peacock. 
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signed it only with his initials. The opening stanza will give 
some idea of the poet’s fanciful lightness of touch, and airy 
harmony of versification in treating similar subjects, often selected 
by him as the theme of his song :— 


Yes! the summer is returning, 
Warmer, brighter beams are ate, 
Golden mornings, purple evenings 
Come to glad the world otice more. 
Nature from her long sojourning 
In the winter-house of mourning, 
With the light of hope outpeeping, 
From those eyes that late were weeping, 
Cometh dancing o’er the waters 
To our distant shore. 
On the boughs the birds are singing 
Never idle, 
For the bridal 
Goes the frolic breeze a-ringing, 
All the green hells on the branches, 
Which the soul of man doth hear ; 
Music shaken, 
It doth waken, 
Half in hope and half in fear, 
And dons its festal garments for the Bridal of the year ! 


In the poet’s lighter vein of playful tenderness, are the fol- 
lowing pretty lines on “Love’s Language,” written in a spirit 
recalling that of some early English ballads, and suggesting by 
their cadence the appropriateness of a musical setting :— 


Need I say how much I love thee ?— 
Need my weak words tell, 

That I prize but heaven above thee, 
Earth not half so well ? 

If this truth has failed to move thee, 
Hope away must flee ; 

If thou dost not feel I love thee, 
Vain my words would be! 


Need I say how long I’ve sought thee ?— 
Need my words declare, 

Dearest, that I long have thought thee 
Good and wise and fair ? 

If no sigh this truth has brought thee, 
Woe! alas! to me; 

Where thy own heart has not taught thee 
Vain my words would be ! 


Need I say when others wooed thee, 
How my breast did pine, 
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Lest some fond heart that pursued thee 
Dearer were than mine 

[f no pity then came to thee 
Mixed with love for me, 

Vainly would my words imbue thee, 
Vain my words would be! 


Love’s best language is unspoken, 
Yet how simply known, 

Eloquent is every token, 
Look, and touch, and tone. 

If thy heart hath not awoken, 
If not yet on thee 

Love’s sweet silent light hath broken 
Vain my words would be! 


Yet, in words of truest meaning, 
Simple, fond, and few, 

By the wild waves intervening, 
Dearest, I love you! 

Vain the hopes my heart is gleaning, 
If, long since to thee, 

M fond heart required unscreening, 

ain my words would be! 


But, despite his gift of melodious verse, it is less through his 
original poetry that Mr. MacCarthy is known in literature than 


through his successful translations from the great Spanish 
dramatist whom he chose for his principal subject of study, and 
whose works his own lyrical facility, and other mental endow- 
ments, so well qualified him for interpreting. 

The task of telicitously rendering poetry from one language 
into another is one which requires what is commonly called a 
special faculty, but what is in reality a combination of many 
faculties. Nor does it by any means follow that the best poet 
in his own tongue is the best adapter from another, and indeed 
this has rarely been the case. A striking illustration of this 
anomaly is furnished in the present instance, by the comparison, 
which we shall later enable our readers to make of a test passage 
from Calderon in the versions of Shelley and of Mr. MacCarthy, 
in which it seems to us the palm must be awarded to the latter. 

We would define a good translation as being the best possible 
compromise between two opposite, and often irreconcilable ideals ; 
the one having for its standard absolute fidelity of interpretation, 
the other felicity and vigour in the new form of expression. 
The original idea must be recast with as little alteration as 
possible, yet stamped with a fresh impress of renewed vitality 
from its second birth in the mind of the translator. The power 
of thus absorbing and remoulding the thoughts of another 
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requires qualities the very reverse of those associated with 
original genius, flexibility rather than force of mind, delicacy 
instead of intensity of perception, subtlety in modifying rather 
than boldness in conceiving a design. 

But the translator of verse, over and above the difficulties of 
mere interpretation of meaning, has to cope with a fresh set of 
enigmas, introduced by the necessity for reproducing vocal 
harmonies, often, from their very nature, incapable of direct 
transference from one language to another, and admitting only 
of some imitative substitution of sound. The process of transla- 
tion thus requires a series of expedients and evasions, in which a 
sort of mental sleight-of-hand (if the Hibernicism may be per- 
mitted) is brought into play, and words and phrases are shufiled, 
exchanged, and inverted, like the coins and cards in the hands of 
a skilful conjuror. 

Now, this linguistic juggling requires, as its first condition, 
the full command of two languages, and the complete assimilation 
of a foreign tongue, though apparently the least of the endow- 
ments of a skilful translator, presupposes a special idiosyncrasy. 
For, in order to render a word or phrase with full comprehension 
into a second idiom, the knowledge of its bare and obvious 
meaning in the original will not suffice, without a subtle appre- 
hension in addition of all the under-currents of associated ideas 
it more remotely suggests. This thorough comprehension, which 
we would call imaginative, as opposed to literal, can only be 
attained through sympathy with those who speak and use the 
language sought to be interpreted. A perfect translation from a 
dead language is therefore nearly, if not quite, an impossibility, 
because the link of human fellowship with it is wanting, and 
without it our interpretation remains arid and lifeless. We 
have mastered it intellectually, but not sympathetically, because 
we are cut off from the living key to its more intimate sig- 
nificance. 

It may be at once conceded that the attitude of mind required 
for this complete mastery of another tongue is the very opposite 
of that of the average Englishman, armour-plated in an impe- 
netrable panoply of prejudice against all fellow-feeling with any 
nationality but hisown. His persuasion that his own countrymen 
enjoy a monopoly of cleanliness, godliness, honesty, and all the 
other redeeming virtues of fallen human nature is quite unpre- 
judiced by any amount of evidence to the contrary, and he goes 
through the world flourishing his bath and his bible in the face 
of mankind with a conviction of his moral and physical supe- 
riority to it that naturally excludes all desire for its more intimate 
acquaintance, 

With the more mobile Celt the case is different. His quicker 
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perceptions and more responsive temperament give him the 
power of merging his own individuality in that of another, and 
clothing his mind at will in a new language or a new habit of 
thought. And it was because he grafted on this typical Irish 
geniality of temperament the quick sensibilities of a poet, and the 
finely-strung perceptions of a man of letters, that Mr. MacCarthy 
was so admirably fitted for his part as the interpreter of foreign 
genius. 

~The people of Ireland have, too, an additional tie with the 
Catholic nations of Europe in community of religious feeling, 
while the old Hibernian families are especially linked with Spain 
by the romantic tradition of Milesian descent. This latter senti- 
ment was particularly strong in our poet, who celebrated the 
glories of his race in the verses entitled “The Clan of MacCaura,” 
referring to their remote Spanish origin as follows :— 


What a moment of glory to cherish and dream on 
When far o’er the sea came the ships of Herémon,* 
With Heber and Ir and the Spanish patricians, 

To free Innisfail from the aie of magicians, 


This legendary idea of an ancestral tie with Spain was doubt- 
less not without its influence in awaking Mr. MacCarthy’s 
enthusiasm for the literary glories of that country, and in leading 
him to devote himself in particular to the study of its great 
dramatist. 

No writer who exercised an equally extensive influence over 
the literature of Europe at large has been so little read outside 
the limits of his own country as Calderon de la Barca. While 
his works have served as an inexhaustible quarry of materials 
whence subsequent dramatists have borrowed plot, incident, and 
intrigue without scruple or acknowledgment, they have, from the 
difficulties they offered to translation, and the limited number of 
students of Spanish, remained in their own proper form almost 
unknown to foreigners. Schlegel, who was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Calderon’s genius, had indeed rendered some of his 
dramas into German, in which language they had even been acted 
with considerable success, while in French, ‘‘ Le Paysan Magis- 
trat” and other familiar plays had been borrowed from them 
with little alteration; but no complete versified translation of 
any one of them existed in English until Mr. MacCarthy under- 
took the task. 

But, by a singular coincidence, in the same year (1853) with 
the publication of the first series of his renderings of Calderon, 
there appeared another very remarkable translation of six so-called 





* Eldest son of Milesius, king of Spain. 
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comedies of the Spanish dramatist.* The two versions, pro- 
duced thus simultaneously, and each admirable in its way, offer a 
strange contrast from the different aims proposed to themselves 
by the authors, and may be said to stand at the opposite poles of 
latitude in interpretation. Mr. MacCarthy says in the preface to 
one of his volumes, “ Love, the Greatest Enchantment,” &c. :— 

Two things I set before me at the beginning of my renewed task, 
which I trust I have pretty faithfully observed to the end—namely, 
in the first place to give the meaning of my author exactly, and in 
its integrity; neither departing trom it through diffuseness, nor 
cramping it through condensation, and secondly to _ it 
strictly in the form of the original or not to express it at all. 

And he speaks of Calderon elsewhere as “a poet whose very 
defects and extravagances are as characteristic of his genius as 
are his beauties.” 

The reader shall now judge from an extract from Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s preface how different was the view he took of his function 
as a translator :— 

I have, while faithfully trying to retain what was fine and 
efficient, sunk, reduced, altered, and replaced, much that seemed 
not ; simplified some perplexities, and curtailed or omitted scenes 
that seemed to mar erent of general effect, supplying such 
omissions by some lines of after narrative ; and in some measure 
have tried to compensate for the fulness of sonorous Spanish which 
Saxon-English at least must forego, by a compression which has its 
own charm to Saxon ears. 

Each writer has been singularly successful in attaining his 
object as here set forth. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced plays 
with all the verve and movement of original works, which might 
be taken for those of some early English dramatist, Massinger or 
Marlowe. We do not know if any of these versions has ever been 
put on the stage, but we should recommend a manager in want 
of a play full of sensational incident and highly dramatic in its 
treatment to try “The Mayor of Zamalea,” already dramatized 
in French as “Le Paysan Magistrat.” Mr. Fitzgerald has at 
any rate published a volume which is most entertaining reading, 
and forms a valuable addition to English dramatic literature. 

Mr. MacCarthy’s, on the other hand, remains the standard 
version for those who wish to make themselves acquainted with 
Calderon through the most faithful reproduction possible of his 
style and manner. His rendering is the more interesting from a 
literary, Mr. Fitzgerald’s from a dramatic, point of view ; to the 
latter it may be objected that it is fine, but it is not Calderon ; 
to the former that Calderon ceases to be Calderon in an English 





* “Six Dramas of Calderon,” freely translated from the Spanish by 
E. Fitzgerald. London: 1853. 
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disguise. Mr. Ticknor, in his “History of Spanish Literature,” 
thus compares the two authors :— 


Mr. McCarthy’s version, often made in the measures of the 
original, will, I think, give the English reader a nearer idea of 
Calderon’s versification than he will readily obtain elsewhere. 

But those of Fitzgerald are good, henale they are in blank verse, 
so choice and charming is his poetical language. Indeed, I doubt 
whether the short Spanish metres can be made effective in English 
dramatic composition. The best attempt known to me is in Trench’s 
translation of ‘‘ La Vida es Sueiio” at the end of a little volume on 
Calderon’s life and genius, printed both in London and New York 
in 1856. 

Since the preceding note was published, Mr. McCarthy has given 
to the world translations of two plays and an auto of Calderon under 
the title of ‘“‘ Love, the Greatest Enchantment, the Sorceries of Sin, 
the Devotion of the Cross, from the Spanish of Calderon, attempted 
strictly in the Spanish Asonante and other imitative Verse, 1861,” 
printing at the same time a carefully-corrected text of the Spanish 
originals, page by page, opposite to his translations. It is, I think, 
one of the boldest attempts ever made in English verse. It is, too, 
as it seems to me, remarkably successful. Not that asonantes can 
be made fluent or graceful in English verse, or easily perceptible to 
an English ear, but that the Spanish air and character of Calderon 
are so happily and strikingly preserved. Previous to the two 
volumes noted above, the “Sorceries of Sin,” had appeared in the 
“ Atlantis,” 1859; but in the present volume Mr. McCarthy has 
far surpassed all he had previously done ; for Calderon is a poet, 
who, whenever he is translated, should have his very excesses and 
extravagances both in thought and manner fully produced, in order 
to give a faithful idea of what is grandest and most effective in his 

enius. Mr. McCarthy has done this, I conceive, to a degree which 
had previously thought impossible. Nothing, I think, in the 
English language will give us so true an impression of what is most 
characteristic of the Spanish drama, and perhaps I ought to say of 
what is most characteristic of Spanish poetry generally. 


It would seem to us, however, while fully recognizing the value 
of Mr. MacCarthy’s close adherence to his text, that too much 
has been sacrificed to mere identity of structure, and that he has 
imposed on himself superfluous labour, and gratuitously limited 
his powers of expression by the attempt to reproduce in English 
the effect of the Spanish asonance or vowel-echo. Between the 
two extremes of literalness and latitude in translation, a golden 
medium might perhaps have been found, and Calderon rendered 
more truthfully, if less imitatively, in a rhymed version, in some 
such irregular metre as Scott has chosen for his poetical romances, 
or the late Professor Conington for his charming versified trans- 
lation of the Aeneid. 
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Mr. MacCarthy, however, judged differently, and thus states 
his views in the preface to the volume published in 1861, so 
especially praised by Ticknor :— 


The peculiar feature of this translation is its rigid adherence to 
the metres of the original, and particularly to that especial Spanish 
one, the asonante vowel rhyme, of which but a few scattered speci- 
mens exist in English, and these rather as samples of what our 
language was incapable of producing to any great extent, than of 
what it could achieve. This metre is so very — and so 
opposed to anything that bears the semblance of rhyme in English, 
that I have known several persons who were able to read in the 
original a romance or a scene from a Spanish play, and who, not- 
withstanding, never perceived the delicate and most elaborate form 
of versification they had been enjoying until their attention was 
drawn to it. When once seen or heard, however, the discovery is 
hailed with delight, and we look or listen for the ever-recurring 
similarity of cadence or construction, “the manifold wild chimes” 
of the Spanish asonance, with pleasure and surprise. The numerous 
examples of it throughout this volume will show the reader what it 
is, more clearly, perhaps, than any explanation, and yet some defi- 
nition of it may not be inappropriate in this place. ‘The Spanish 
Asonante,” says the late Lord Holland, “‘is a word which resembles 
another in the vowel on which the last accent falls, as well as the 
vowel or vowels that follow it; but every consonant after the accented 
vowel must be different from that in the corresponding syllable. 
Thus tos and amor, orilla and deliro,dlamo and pazaro, are all asonantes.”’ 
This definition, though perhaps a little too limited for the boundless 
variety and freedom of the asonance, may be considered tolerably 
satisfactory. The rhyme, such as it-is, is not confined as in all 
other languages, to a few repetitions, of which those in the octave 
stanza are, perhaps, the most frequent; but in Spanish the same 
asonance, that is, the same recurring similarity of vowel or vowels 
in the last accented syllable or syllables of every second line, is kept 
up unchanged, however long may be the ballad or scene in which it 
is commenced. In Spanish, from the open sound of the vowels, and 
from the copiousness of the language, this is easy ; in fact it is said 
that the dithiculty lies, not in producing the asonante where it is 
required, but in avoiding it in the intermediate lines where it is 
superfluous. But in English the case is very different: from the 
comparative weakness of the vowel sounds, from the rare possibility 
of combining them, and, what is still more, from the perpetual 
variation in quantity, anything like producing the same effect as in 
the Spanish is impossible. Yet this “ghost of a rliyme,” as Dean 
Trench calls it, is better than none at all, and I have found, from 
my own experience, that an inflexible determination to reproduce it, 
at whatever trouble, even though with imperfect success, enables 
the translator more closely to render the meaning of the original, 
and saves him from the danger of being tempted into diffuseness 
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by the facilities of expression which even the unrhymed trochaic, 
without the asonance, too readily supplies. 


To this extract, which sufficiently explains the character of the 
asonance, and the superhuman difficulties it offers to a translator, 
we add by way of illustrating its effect in English, the sub- 
joined passage from)“ Love, the Greatest Enchantment, ” e and 
e being the vowel sounds recurring in every second line— 

We Ulysses thy companions, 

Dared this mountain wild to enter 
Its interior to examine, 

To explore its inmost centre. 

For we thought the fickle fortune 
. Of the sea at length had ended, 
And that heaven had given us favour, 
And the earth a welcome shelter. 
But, alas! doth danger lord it 

Over land and sea for ever, 

Sea and land th’ eternal kingdom, 
Ruled by Danger’s deathless sceptre. 


Mr. MacCarthy’s translations appeared in order of date as 
follows :—In 1853 his first volume, containing six dramas, ‘‘ The 
Constant Prince,” “The Secret in Words,” “ The Physician of 
his own Honour,’ “ Love after Death,” “The Purgatory of 
Saint Patrick,” ‘The Scarf and the Flower.” In 1861, “ Love, 
the Greatest Enchantment,’ “The Sorceries of Sin,” “The 
Devotion of the Cross.” In 1867, two “ Autos Sacramentales,” 
* Belshazzar’s Feast,” and “ The Divine Philothea,” prefaced by 
essays translated from the German of Lorinser, and the Spanish 
of Gonzalez Pedroso. In 1870, “Chrysanthus and Daria, the 
two Lovers of Heaven,” with two graceful dedicatory sonnets to 
Longfellow, alluding to the author’s acquaintance with him at 
Rome in 1868. Finally in 1873, “The Wonder-working Magician,” 
“ Life is a Dream,” and “The Purgatory of St. Patrick,” a new 
translation rctaining the asonant rhymes of the original. 

It is this lastvolume which gives the opportunity of compar- 
ing Mr. MacCarthy’s version with that of Shelley, as the latter 
has translated several scenes from “The Wonder- working Magi- 
cian,” and amongst them a striking passage which we propose “to 
give as a specimen in both renderings. Without following out 
all the complications of the drama, it is necessary to premise 
that it turns on the medieval legend of St. Cyprian, who, while 
still a Pagan student and philosopher, invokes the assistance of 
the fiend to procure him the love of the Christian maiden Justina. 
But finding that his infernal ally, though able to move moun- 
tains and control all the forces of N ature, is impotent against the 
will ofa feeble girl who defies him in the name of a higher 
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power, he renounces his allegiance to the prince of darkness, 
becomes a Christian, and is finally martyred with Justina, by 
order of the Governor of Antioch. The subjoined passage is 
Shelley’s rendering of Cyprian’s soliloquy during the storm 
which heralds the appearance of the demon in the guise of a 
shipwrecked sailor. It is a specimen of those fervid bursts of 
lyrical eloquence constantly recurring in Calderon’s dramas :— 
CypRIAN. 
What is this! ye heavens for ever pure, 
At once intensely radiant and obscure! 
Athwart the ethereal halls 
The lightnings arrow and the thunder balls 
The day atfright, 
As from the horizon round, 
Burst with earthquake sound, 
In mighty torrents the electric fountains :— 
Clouds quench the sun, and thunder smoke 
Strangles the air, and fire eclipses heaven. 
Philosophy, thou canst not even 
Compel their causes underneath thy yoke, 
From yonder clouds even to the waves below 
The fragments of a single ruin choke 
Imagination’s flight :-— 
For, on flakes of surge, like feathers light, 
The ashes of the desolation cast, 
Upon the gloomy blast, 
Tell of the footsteps of the storm ; 
And nearer see the melancholy form 
Ot a great ship, the outcast of the sea 
Drives miserably ! 
And it must fly the pity of the port, 
Or perish, and its last and sole resort 
Is its own raging enemy. 
The terror of the thrilling cry 
Was a fatal prophecy 
Of coming death, who hovers now 
Upon that shattered prow, 
That they who die not may be dying still. 
And not alone the insane elements 
Are populous with wild portents, 
But that sad ship is as a miracle 
Of sudden ruin, for it drives so fast 
It seems as if it had arrayed its form 
With the headlong storm. 
It strikes—I almost feel the shock,— 
It stumbles on a jagged rock,— 
Sparkles of blood on the white foam are cast. 


Voices WITHIN. 
We are all lost! 
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We now give Mr. MacCarthy’s version of the same passage :— 
CyPRIAN. 


What’s this ye heavens so pure ? 

Clear but a moment hence and now obscure, 

Ye fright the gentle day! 

The thunder-balls, the lightning’s forked ray 

Leap from its riven breast, 

Terrific shapes, it cannot keep at rest. 

All the whole heaven a crown of clouds doth wear, 

And with the curling mist like streaming hair, 

This mountain’s brow is bound. 

Outspread below the whole horizon round 

Is one volcanic pyre. 

The sun is dead, the air is smoke, heaven fire. 

Philosophy, how far from thee I stray 

When i cannot explain the marvels of this day ! 

And now the sea, upborne on clouds the while, 

Seems like some ruined pile, 

And crumbling down the wind as though it were a wall, 

In dust, not foam, doth fall. 

And struggling through the gloom 

Facing the storm, a mighty ship seeks room, 

Flying the dangerous pity of the port 

The noise, the terror, and that fatal cry 

Give fatal augury 

Of the impending stroke, Death hesitates 

For each already dies who death awaits. 

With portents the whole atmosphere is rife, 

Nor is it all the effect of elemental strife, 

The ship is rigged with tempest as it flies. 

It rushes on the lee, 

The war is now no longer of the sea. 

Upon a hidden rock 

It strikes, it breaks, as with a thunder shock 

Blood flakes the foam where helpless it is tost, 
VoIcEs. 

We are all lost. 

We think our readers will agree with us in giving the palm to 
Mr. MacCarthy’s rendering over that of his more famous rival, 
who is certainly not seen at his best as a translator, and has 
written here more than one line, which in a lesser man would be 
called doggerel. Nothing could show more markedly the diffi- 
culty of the task successfully achieved by the Irish poet than 
such a failure, with which its author, strange to say, expressed 
himself “ well content.”* 





* “Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley.” Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Richard Garnett. 
VOL. IX.—No. 11. [Third Series.] U 
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As the legendary Cyprian is the immediate parent of the 
medieval wizard Faust, so in Calderon’s drama may the germs 
of Goethe’s be traced. But between the treatment of the 
same theme by the earlier and later poet there is a difference, 
marking the shifting of the foundations of thought in the 
interval between the two. The Spaniard represents innocence, 
in the person of Justina, as triumphing with scarcely a struggle 
over a baffled and morally impotent foe, while the German fiend 
is irresistible as an evil destiny, and rules practically supreme in 
the moral world. In turning from one to the other, we pass 
from the serene horizon of medieval faith, to the turbid and 
nebulous atmosphere of. pessimist philosophy. One of the inci- 
dents in the Cyprian legend adopted by Calderon has a counter- 
part in the popular Faust-story; for the illusory phantasm of 
Justina, conjured up by the demon to cheat his disciple, turns to 
a hideous skeleton at his touch, exactly as does the mocking 
vision of Helen when similarly evoked. 

In “La Vida es Suefio” Calderon has adopted as the substra- 
tum of his drama another fable floating in popular tradition, 
the same which has furnished Shakespeare with the subject of 
his induction to “The Taming of the Shrew.” But while the 
English dramatist has treated the incident from its purely comic 
side, and constructed out of it only a slight farce to serve as the 
introduction to a more serious play, the Spaniard has lavished on 
it all the wealth of his luxuriant imagination, weaving it into a 
romantic drama, full of picturesque situation. The story of a 
trick played upon a sleeper, transported to a palace, and treated 
with distinction for a day, after which he is replaced in his 
original condition, and made to believe his brief experience a 
dream, is an old one, and, though adopted by European chroni- 
clers, came originally from the East. 

The drama founded on it by Calderon is perhaps the most 
famous of all his works, and Mr. MacCarthy says in the intro- 
duction to his version :— 

It has been translated into many languages, and performed with 
success on almost every stage in Europe but that of England. So 
late as the winter of 1866-7, in a Russian version, it drew crowded 
houses to the great theatre of Moscow; while a few years earlier, © 
as if to give signal ay of the reality of its title, and that life was 
indeed a dream, the Queen of Sweden expired in the theatre ot 
Stockholm during the performance of “ La Vida es Sueifio.” 

Calderon’s hero is Sigismund, Prince of Poland, immured in a 
dungeon from his birth, by order of the king his father, lest he 
should fulfil his horoscope, which predicted that he would prove 
a tyrant to his people, and bring his sire’s grey hairs in humilia- 
tion to the dust. But on bis reaching man’s estate, his father, 
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anxious to give him an opportunity of proving whether his real 
dispositions correspond to the unfavourable prediction, deter- 
mines to experiment on him, by having him transported in sleep 
to the palace and treated on waking with royal honours. The 
oracle is fully justified by his conduct under these circumstances, 
for the violence of his passions endangers the lives of all who 
come in contact with him,* and, after a day’s reign, he is once 
more drugged, and carried back to his chains and solitude. The 
following soliloquy, uttered by him when on awaking he is made 
to believe his experience of power and liberty a dream, is one of 
Calderon’s most celebrated passages, and a fine specimen of Mr. 
MacCarthy’s powers as a translator :— 
. «+. . Since ’tis plain, 
In this world’s uncertain an 
That to live is but to dream : 
Man dreams what he is, and wakes 
Only when upon him breaks 
Death’s mysterious morning beam. 
The King dreams he is a King, 
And in this delusive way 
Lives and rules with sovereign sway ; 
All the cheers that round him ring, 
Born of air, on air take wing. 
* * * * 
And the rich man dreams of gold 
Gilding cares it scarce conceals, 
And the poor man dreams he feels 
Want, and misery, and cold. 
Dreams he too, who rank would hold, 
Dreams who bears toil’s rough-ribbed hands, 
Dreams who wrong for wrong demands, 
And in fine, throughout the earth, 
All men dream whate’er their birth 
And yet no one understands. 
* * * * 
What is life? "Tis but a madness. 
What is life? A thing that seems, 
A mirage that falsely gleams, 
Phantom joy, delusive rest, 
Since is life a dream at best, 
And even dreams themselves are dreams. 


Sigismund’s adventures do not, however, end here. By a 
sudden rising of the populace he is released and placed at the 





__* The indifference of the early writers to geographical possibilities is 
illustrated by one of his freaks—throwing a servant out of the palace 
windows into the sea in the capital of Poland. 
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head of an army, and the prophecy has its fulfilment in the 
abasement of his father as a suppliant at his feet after the rout 
of the royal troops by the insurgents. But the lesson of his 
dream has not been lost upon Sigismund, who uses his victory 
with moderation, forgives his father for the wrong of his impri- 
sonment, and bids fair to be a model prince. The secondary 
zlot of the piece is furnished by the adventures of a damsel- 
errant, who, in pursuit of a faithless admirer, comes upon the 
secluded valley where Sigismund is kept in durance, and in the 
nobleman in charge of the captive prince discovers a previously 
unknown father. This revelation, by clearing up the mystery of 
her birth, removes the obstacle to her marriage, and she is recon- 
ciled to her truant lover, while the lady who had been meantime 
assigned to him pairs off happily with Sigismund. 

The wonderful power exhibited in this drama of breathing 
fresh vitality into a hackneyed subject, is still more strikingly 
exemplified in Calderon’s treatment of the well-worn classical 
romance of Ulysses and Circe, dramatized by him under the title 
of “ El Mayor Encanto Amor.” The enchantress, who ensnares 
not less by the spells of beauty than by those of magic, figures 
in medieval fable under a variety of names—Morgana, Alcina, 
Armida, or Vivienne—but no other writer has invested her with 
such purely human interest as Calderon, no one else has so com- 
pletely merged the syren in the woman, the sorceress in the 
enamoured fair. Thus, the parable conveyed by the title, “ Love 
the Greatest Enchantment,” is doubly worked out in the plot, 
for while Ulysses, proof against all other spells, is subdued by 
that of love alone, the final ruin of Circe is wrought under the 
influence of the same passion, since, in despair at its frustration, 
she renounces all her arts, and is thus conquered by its higher 
spell. 

The opening scene, in which the Greek warrior and his com- 
panions are storm-driven on the enchanted isle, has a singular 
resemblance to the corresponding portion of the “Tempest :”’— 

ANTISTES. 
We strive in vain, 
Fate frowns averse and drives us o’er the main, 
Before the elements :— 

ARCHELAUS. 
Death wings the wind and the wild waves immense 
Will be our graves to-day. 

TIMANTES. 
Brace up the foresail. 

PoLyporus. 

Give the bowline way. 
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Fiorvs. 
The rising wind a hurricane doth blow. 
ANTISTES. 
Hoist ! 
LEBREL. 
To the mainsheet ! 
CLARIN. 
Let the clew lines go. 
ULysseEs. 
O Sovereign Jove! 
Thou who this gulf in mountainous foam dost move, 
Altars and sacrifice to thee I vow 
If thou wilt tame these angry waters now. 
ANTISTES. 
God of the Sea! great Neptune! in despite 
Of Juno’s care why thus the Greeks affright ? 
ARCHELAUS. 


And see the kindling heavens are all ablaze 
With angry bolts, and lightning-winged rays. 





CLARIN. 
Son of Silenus, truly called divine. 
Save from a watery death these lips that lived on wine ! 
LEBREL. 
Let not, O Momus! ’tis his latest wish 
A man who lived as flesh now die as fish !— 
TIMANTES. 
This day these waves that round about us rise 
Will be our tombs :— 
ALL. 
Have pity O ye skies !— 
PoLyporus. 
It seems that they have listened to our prayer, 


Our wild lament that pierced the darksome air. 
Since suddenly the winds begin to cease,— 


ARCHELAUS. 
Yes all the elements proclaim a peace. 


Juno, invoked by the Greeks after their landing, disvatches 
tris to Ulysses with a bunch of flowers as a counter-talisman to 
render him invulnerable to the spells of Circe, unless he yields to 
“love’s more potent charm.” ‘This, however, is the case as soon 
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as he allows himself to be persuaded to prolong his stay at the 
court of the enchantress, and Circe triumphs as a woman though 
baffled as a magician. Arsidas, a rejected lover, is among the 
visitors of the fatal queen, vainly pleading his suit with her, and 
by a truly feminine manceuvre, exquisitely divined by the author, 
she condemns her two guests, as a penance for disputing too hotly 
in her presence, to feign each the sentiments supposed to be 
entertained towards her by the other. By thus ordering Ulysses, 
whom she already loves, though she affects to believe him indif- 
ferent, to play the lover, while the detested Arsidas is commanded 
to dissemble his unwelcome passion, she secures at once freedom 
from the importunities of the latter and the anticipated delight 
of hearing from the lips of the former, spoken in the guise of a 
jest, the protestations and assurances she longs to receive in 
earnest. It is while still enacting the part of the feigned lover 
that Ulysses, during a hawking party, ventures to declare his 
real passion for the enchantress in a hyperbolical speech, our 
author’s translation of which has been selected for special com- 
mendation by Longfellow. In reply to a question from her as 
to the incidents of the chase, he replies by describing the flight 
of the birds, but in such fashion as to be plainly symbolical of 
his feelings :— 


You scarce had gone when near 

The margin of a lake, that crystal-clear 

Seemed a smooth mirror for the beauteous spring, 
A heron rose ; so sudden its quick wing 

Bore it amid the sky elate and proud 

That at one moment it was bird and cloud, 

And ’twixt the wind and fire 

(Would that such courage had my heart’s desire !) 
So interposed itself that its bold wings, 
Wheeling alternate near 

Now the diaphanous, now the higher sphere, 
Were burnt or froze, 

As down they sank, or upward soaring rose, 

In all the fickleness of fond desire, 

Now in the air, and now amid the fire. 

An emblem, as it were, 

This heron was betwixt each opposite sphere 

Of one who is both cowardly and bold, 

Can burn with passion and yet freeze with cold, 
And ’twixt the air and fire still doubts his place. 


Circe, knowing him to be in her power, still sports with 
his growing passion as the caprice of her heart dictates, now 
telling him he need feign no longer as no one is by—perhaps 
intending a hint that he may make a real declaration—then 
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again bidding him still continue to dissemble. Desired by her 
to continue his narrative of the sport, he resumes :-— 


I thus proceed :— 
Scarce had the heron dwindled to a speck 
On the far sky, when from about the neck 
Of a gerfalcon I unloosed the band 
Which held his hood ; a moment on my hand 
I soothed the impatient captive; his dark brown 
Proud feathers smoothing with caressings down. 
While he, as if his hunger did surpass 
All bounds, picked sharply on his bells of brass. 
Scarce were they back restored to light, 
He and another, when in daring flight 
They scaled Heaven’s vault, the vast void space where play 
In whirling dance the mote-beams of the day, 
Then down the deserts of the wind they float, 
And up and down the sky. 
One flies away as the other swoopeth nigh ; 
And then the ashen-coloured boat 
(An ashen-coloured boat it surely were, 
That heron that through shining waves of air 
Furrowed its way to fields remote), 
Resolving to be free and not to fail 
Although alone it saileth now 
Of feet made oars, of curved beak a prow, 
Sails of its wings, and rudder of its tail ;— 
Poor wretched heron, said I then, thy. strife 
’Gainst two opposing ills, is of my life 
Too true an image; since it is to-day 
Of two distinct desires the hapless prey. 


Meantime, the followers of Ulysses, chafing at their detention, 
_ devise a stratagem for rousing their chief from his ignoble inac- 

tion. Under pretence of saluting Circe, they shout their war-cry 
as she appears, while she, to counteract its stirring effect on the 
enthralled warrior, summons up aérial minstrelsy to hymn the 
praises of love. As the rival choruses shout their alternate 
refrains, “To arms! to arms!” and “ Love! sweet love!” the 
hero’s mind is swayed in turn by each conflicting sentiment; 
but the arts of Circe finally prevail, and he is thrown into a 
charmed slumber, in which she leaves him, to go out and do 
battle with the approaching army of the jealous and infuriated 
Arsidas. 

The Greeks, in her absence, resort to a device borrowed by the 
author from Tasso, placing the neglected armour of Achilles 
where it must meet the eyes of Ulysses on his awaking. Even this 
rebuke, however, is unavailing until the Shade of Achilles himself 
comes on the scene to reclaim the arms so unworthily bestowed. 
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Ulysses, roused at last to a decisive resolution, seeks safety in 
flight, which the dramatist moralizes is the only remedy for love; 
and Circe, returning to see his ship disappearing, and baffled in 
her attempt to conjure up a storm for its destruction by the 
intervention of Galatea on his behalf, abandons her incantations, 
invokes ruin on her island palace, and dies in despair at his 
desertion. 

This drama belonged to the class of Festival Plays, intended 
for gala performances at Court, with great elaboration of spec- 
tacular effect, and, in these respects, resembling the old English 
masques. Nor was the comic element omitted, for the introduc- 
tion of which the transformations and other minor enchantments 
of Circe’s Isle afforded considerable scope. Clarin, for instance, 
one of the graciosos, or buffoon valets, who enliven most of Cal- 
deron’s plays with a parody on their master’s adventures, is 
metamorphosed into an ape and captured by a former fellow- 
servant. The creature’s antics in his vain efforts to express his 
identity, his resumption of humex iorm when the spell is broken 
by his looking in a glass, and his captor’s chagrin at the unac- 
countable disappearance of his prize, create a sufficiently amusing 
series of situations. 

But the secular plays of Calderon, though numbering more 
than a hundred, constitute only a part, and many critics think 
the least valuable part, of his dramatic compositions. The latter 
years of his long life were principally devoted to the production 
of one-act sacred dramas, called “ Autos Sacramentales,” because 
intended for performance during the octave of Corpus Christi, and 
turning more or less on the Mystery then celebrated. Of these 
he wrote about a hundred, of which somewhat less than three- 
fourths are extant, and none had ever been introduced to the 
English public until Mr. MacCarthy undertook the task of their 
translation. In his Introduction to the “ Sorceries of Sin,” he 
says that his version of this drama is the only attempt that has 
been made to present even one of Calderon’s ‘ Autos” in its 
integrity. 


Indeed [he goes on] with the exception of the scenes introduced 
into Dean 'Trench’s analysis of ‘‘ ‘lhe Great ‘Theatre of the World,” 
not a single line of these remarkable dramas has ever previously 
been presented in English verse. Writers in magazines and 
reviews have occasionally drawn attention to a few of the secular 
dramas of Calderon, but the “‘ Autos,” the most wonderful of all his 
productions, and the only ones (with but two exceptions) which 
the great poet himself thought worthy of his revision, have been 
passed over, I may say, in almost utter silence. It is not at all 
improbable that had the same attention, such as it is, been devoted 
to the Autos which has been given to the Comedias, a far greater 
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amount of curiosity and interest would have been felt towards 
Calderon than any presentation of his merely secular dramas has 
yet succeeded in awakening. 


In the same place he quotes, with legitimate pride, a letter 
from Mr. 'Ticknor to himself, in the following terms :— 


With the two volumes of your translations from Calderon’s plays, 
which you published in 1853, I have been familiar since their first 
appearance, and very thankful that you ventured on the bold under- 
taking. But this version of the Encantos de la Culpa, with its 
asonantes, is much more interesting as a work of art, and more im- 
portant. Allow me, then, to express the hope that you will go on 
and translate more of the Autos. Nothing can, I think, give a 
clearer idea of what is most characteristic in Spanish literature, or 
give foreigners a more just idea of its peculiar power. 


This class of Calderon’s compositions, “ the flowery and starry 
Autos,” as they are termed by Shelley, have a singular interest 
for the history of literature, as the highest development, the point 
of culminating perfection reached by the sacred drama, during so 
many centuries the sole outlet for the artistic cravings of the 
masses. In the early ages religion and art were indissolubly 
blended, as they invariably are by the primitive instincts of 
mankind. When they are divorced, as in modern society, there 
ensues an epoch of artistic decadence, such as that of which we 
see the evident symptoms around us. 

These dramas, which existed from the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries downwards, were performed in the smallest villages as 
well as in the capital; and the readers of ‘ Don Quixote” will 
remember his meeting with the car transporting the actors for 
the Festival of the Sacrament from one hamlet to another. Such 
representations were forbidden, by royal decree of Charles III., 
in 1765, but religious farces of the same description are still per- 
formed in remote villages and in the Spanish colonies. 

We have a minute description of the form and manner of the 
Corpus Christi celebrations from the pen of Aarsens de Somer- 
dyck, a Dutch traveller, who visited Madrid in 1655, and whose 
* narrative is quoted by Ticknor. From him we learn that even 
the solemn procession in the forenoon during the octave was 
made a scene of popular rejoicing, rather out of keeping, as it 
seems to modern taste, with its sacred character. Its van was 
led, on its way through the streets, by groups of strangely- 
bedizened figures, among which the Tarusca, a sea-monster, 
half serpent, half dragon, invariably was the most conspicuous. 
The dissonance of clashing instruments, hautboys, and drums, 
accompanied the march of the mummers, and gipsy girls danced 
amid them to the jingle and clatter of tambourines and castanets. 
The riotous rabble who, no doubt, accompanied this portion of 
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the procession were, however, separated from its ecclesiastical 
portion by long files of dignitaries, magistrates, ministers, nobles, 
and the Sovereign himself, bearing lighted tapers and playing 
their parts in the gaze of the public with decorum, if not with 
devotion. 

It was in the afternoon, when the purely religious solemniza- 
tions were at an end, that the performance of the Auto—often 
repeated daily for a month—took place in the public street, in 
front of the royal palace or of the houses of the great officers of 
State. A magnificent canopy in front of the stage distinguished 
the seats prepared for royal spectators, while the general audience 
looked on from the street, from windows, balconies, and every 
point of vantage the surrounding buildings afforded. The per- 
formance began with a loa, or preliminary farce, as a sort of 
lever de rideau, followed by a comic interlude, aad then by the 
Auto itself, produced with all possible splendour of chanted 
choruses, varied scenic decoration, and general elaboration of 
detail. Some more trivial entertainment, such as music or dane- 
ing, intended for the diversion of the populace, closed the whole 
series of performances. 

Such were the surroundings amid which the sacred plays of 
Calderon were intended to be produced, before audiences com- 
posed of all classes of the population, from beggary to royalty 
itself. Bearing this in mind, one cannot fail to admire their 
adaptation to such a mode of representation, for while their 
gorgeousness and novelty as mere spectacles spoke to the eye of 
the illiterate masses, their subtle symbolism and veiled depth of 
allegorical meaning were calculated to interest the most cultivated 
among their auditors. ‘That they are a most remarkable exhi- 
bition of the spirit of the Catholic religion on its poetic side,” 
says Mr. Ticknor, “can no more be doubted than the fact that 
they often produced a devout effect on the multitudes that 
thronged to witness their performance.” And as an instance of 
their efficacy as a means of appealing to the religious emotions 
of the people, he mentions how Madame d’Aulnoy, a French 
traveller, in 1679, saw the whole audience at the performance of 
an Auto fall on their knees, smite their breasts, and exclaim, 
Mea culpa! moved by a common impulse of fervour, as the 
scenic St. Anthony repeated the Conjiteor. 

As there is necessarily a good deal of sameness in the general 
scope of these plays, every device of constructive ingenuity was 
called into play to provide novelty in their themes, and Scripture, 
popular legend, and ecclesiastical tradition were ransacked to 
furnish new materials for their illustration and diversification. 
Many of Calderon’s turn on episodes of national history, as is 
the case with two on the subject of St. Ferdinand, while in some 
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he makes free use of the old ballads. Nor did he ever lose an 
opportunity of interesting his audience by interweaving in his 
drama contemporary events within their immediate and familiar 
knowledge, such as the completion of the Escurial, and the mar- 
riage of the Infanta Maria Theresa, cach of which forms the 
subject of an Auto. Dean Trench, in his Essay on Calderon, 
speaks as follows of the ingenuity with which he made classical 
fable subserve his end by pointing a Christian moral :— 

“The manner in which Calderon uses the Greek mythology is 
exceedingly interesting. He was gifted with an eye singularly 
open for the true religious element, which, however overlaid and 
debased, is yet to be detected in all inferior forms of religion. 
These religions were.to him the vestibules through which the 
nations had been guided till they reached the temple of the 
absolute religion, where God is worshipped in Christ. The 
reaching out and feeling after an unknown truth, of which he 
detected something in the sun-worship of the Peruvians (see his 
‘ Daybreak in Copacabana’), he recognized far more distinctly 
in the more human, and therefore more divine, mythology and 
religion of ancient Greece. It may be that the genuine Castilian 
alienation from the Jew which was not wanting in him may 
have been at work when he extols, as he often loves to do, the 
superior readiness of the Gentile world, as contrasted with the 
Jewish Church, to receive the proffered salvation, its greater 
receptivity of the truth. But whether this may have had any 
share in the matter or not, it isa theme to which he is constantly 
in these Awtos recurring, and which he loves, under the most 
varied aspects, to present. And generally he took a manifest 
delight in finding or making a deeper meaning for the legends 
and tales of the classical world, seeing in them the symbols and 
unconscious prophecies of Christian truth. He had no misgiving, 
therefore, but that these would yield themselves freely to be 
moulded by his hands. He felt that in employing them he would 
not be drawing the sacred into the region of the profane; 
but elevating that which had been profane into its own region 
and place. ‘These legends of heathen antiquity supply the alle- 
gorical substratum for several of his Autos. Now it is The 
True God Pan, or Perseus rescuing Andromeda, or Theseus 
destroying the Labyrinth, or Ulysses defying the enchantments 
of Circe, or the exquisite mythus of Cupid and Psyche. Each 
in turn supplies him with some new practica! aspect-under which 
to contemplate the very highest truth of all.”* 





* “Life is a Dream: The Great Theatre of the World. From the 
Spanish of Calderon. With an Essay on his Life and Genius.” By 
Richard Chevenix Trench. London: 1856. Pp. 96. 
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Calderon’s Autos abound, like all compositions of their class, 
in symbolical characters; and Death, Sin, Islamism, Idolatry, 
Atheism, to say nothing of embodied vices, virtues, and other 
qualities of mind and body, figure familiarly among his dramatis 
persone. Yet even intothe dry bones of these personified ab- 
stractions, the vivifying breath of his imagination infuses warmth 
and individuality, while his inventive brilliancy lends novelty 
and freshness to the most threadbare themes. The choice of 
these was, indeed, almost a necessity, from the circumstances of 
a representation which rendered the dialogue inaudible to a large 
section of the audience, and made a familiar subject, capable of 
illustration in a series of pictures, the first requisite for general 
intelligibility. 

“The Sorceries of Sin,” the first of the Awtos translated by 
Mr. MacCarthy, is included in the same volume with “ Love, 
the Greatest Enchantment,” analyzed above; and of which it is 
an ingenious paraphrase. The comparison of the two is therefore 
easy and interesting. Ulysses, in this allegorical rendering of 
his adventures, represents Man in the abstract, storm-tost amid 
the perils and temptations of life. The place of his sailor-com- 
panions is taken by the Five Senses, false and delusive guides, 
who, in scenes but little modified from those in the drama on the 
same subject, lead him to the palace of the metaphorical en- 
chantress Sin, with all her wiles and allurements. Her nymphs 
typify the evil passions, each of which ensnares and debases the 
sense specially subject to its temptation ; thus Taste, enticed by 
Gluttony, is transformed into a hog; Sight, perverted by Envy, 
assumes the shape of a lion; Hearing, made captive by Flattery, 
is turned into a chameleon. 

Reason vainly urges man to disregard the teaching of sense, 
but he follows its dictates, presumptuously confiding in his own 
power of resistance, and once led into the presence of the en- 
chantress, easily becomes her slave. It is only by the aid of the 
celestial messenger Penance, who comes rainbow-borne as the 
symbol of reconciliation with heaven, that he is enabled to 
triumph in the end, and, by the help of the divine amulet she 
has brought, to redeem his senses from their degraded condition. 

“ Belshazzar’s Feast,” the second Auto selected for translation 
by Mr. MacCarthy, is a far more interesting and splendid work 
than its predecessor, and displays Calderon’s peculiar gifts in a 
much higher degree. There occur in it some of those flights of 
luxuriant fancy, which, in the shape of long descriptive passages, 
he frequently puts intu the mouths of his characters, regardless of 
the disproportionate delay thereby interposed to the dramatic 
action. No doubt the audience, as well as the reader, found com- 
pensation for the suspension of the action, in the interest of 
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following these florid outbursts of lyrical passion. Belshazzar 
thus interpolates, amid his utterances of self-glorification, a long 
narrative of the Deluge and building of the Tower of Babel, from 
which we select a few passages for extract :— 

Calmly was the worid enjoying, 

In its first primeval summer, 

The sweet harmony of being, 

The repose of perfect structure ; 

Thinking in its inner thought 

How from out a mass so troubled, 

Which by poesy is called 

Chaos, and by Scripture Nothing, 

Was evolved the face serene 

Of this azure face unsullied 

Of pure sky, extracting thus, 

In a hard and rigorous combat, 

From its lights and from its shadows, 

The soft blending that resulteth 

From the earth and from the waters. 

* * * * 


First began a dew as soft 

As those tears the golden sunrise 
Kisseth from Aurora’s lids ; 

Then a gentle rain as dulcet 

As those showers the green earth drinks 
In the early days of summer ; 

From the dole then water-lances 
Darting at the mountains struck them ; 
In the clouds their sharp points shimmered, 
On the mountains rang their butt-ends ; 
Then the rivulets were loosened, 
Roused to madness ran their currents, 
Rose to rushing rivers, then 

Swelled to seas of seas :—O Summit 

Of all Wisdom! thou alone 

Knowest how thy hand can punish, 
Drinking without thirst, the globe 
Made lagoons and lakes unnumbered ; 
Then a mighty sea-storm rushed 
Through the rents and rocky ruptures 
By whose mouths the great earth yawns, 
When its breath resounds and rumbles 
From internal caves. 

It is evident that in this passage Calderon entirely forgot he 
was speaking in the person of Belshazzar, with whose general 
character the reverent apostrophe to the Deity towards the close 
of the quotation is utterly inconsistent, and the whole description 
would have been fitly uttered by the prophet Daniel. The 
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asonance in the Spanish consists here in the repetition of wu, a, 
as in gusta, fortwna, and is as nearly as possible imitated in the 
English by the sequence of such words as currents, rwmbles, 
giving the sound of u, e. 

The interest of this drama in its English form is much enhanced 
by the valuable and ample notes of the translator, illustrative of 
its allegorical significance. Belshazzar’s profanation of the sacred 
vases of the Temple is here symbolical of that of the Eucharistic 
Mystery, and its signal chastisement is made a warning against 
such sacrilege. The whole drama turns on this interpretation, 
subtly veiled under the disguise of allegory, until the close, when 
it is clearly expressed. The public were thus led on to the 
catastrophe, without, perhaps, suspecting its application, until 
the concluding scene made it manifest. 

The principal characters, after Belshazzar himself, are his two 
wives, Idolatry and Vanity, by whose flattery and caresses he is 
led on from crime to crime; the prophet Daniel, a historical 
figure, but also allegorical as typifying the Divine Wisdom ; 
Thought, playing the part of the Court-fool, and in that capacity 
representing not alone the mind of Belshazzar, but that of 
humanity at large, in its frivolity, lightness, and instability, only 
momentarily crossed by a shadow of serious reflection. Finally 
Death, whose shadowy figure the poet has invested with a 
tremendous personality, from his vivid power of passionate crea- 
tion. Restrained by Daniel, the oracle of Providence, until his 
destined victim has filled up the measure of his iniquities, his 
growing impatience to strike, as the fatal term approaches, lifts 
him from the region of abstractions into that of energetic and 
powerful conceptions of character. Three warnings, culminat- 
ing in the mysterious writing on the wall, are addressed to the 
doomed Belshazzar before his chastisement overtakes him. The 
first is given by Death himself, led into his presence by Thought, 
and, while unseen by others, casting his shadow, like a chill pre- 
sentiment, over his visions of pride and pleasure. The second 
intimation comes to him in a dream, in which the statue of 
Nabucodonosor addresses him, and in doing so changes into the 
mysterious colossus of his own vision. 

In hardened defiance of the menaces of fate, Belshazzar, under 
the instigation of Vanity and Idolatry, completes the sum of 
his iniquities by the final act of sacrilege, ordering the conse- 
erated vessels to be brought for the adornment of his feast. 
Here Death, in the disguise of an attendant, is waiting behind 
his chair and in that capacity presents the monarch with the 
desecrated cup, fulfilling here, as he declares, his office of 
destroyer of the soul, before proceeding to slay the body. The 
apparition of the handwriting on the wall, and the final dis- 
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appearance of Belshazzar in the clutches of Death, form the 
closing catastrophe of this singular drama, first acted, as we 
learn, at Madrid, some time previous to the year 1665, at the 
expense of the parish church of S. Gines. 

In addition to the profound significance with which the moral 
is conveyed, the dialogue is rich in poetical imagery, and full of 
felicitous turns of thought, Thus in the opening scene between 
the Prophet and the royal jester, when the latter remarks on 
the incongruity of Folly and Wisdom being seen in parley, Daniel 
replies that — 

Although the distance be 

Great, ’twixt wise and witless words, 
Still ’tis from two different chords 
Springs the finest harmony, 


the moral being that the highest wisdom is not impatient or 
scornful even of foily, but tolerant of its weakness. It seems 
a strange contrast to look back from an age which would place 
human thought on the pinnacle of the universe, as its crowning 
perfection, to the view of the religious dramatist, who deemed the 
attribute most fitly personified in the character of the Court-fool. 
The subjoined monologue, addressed by Death to Daniel, is a 
fine specimen of Mr. MacCarthy’s power of rendering the lyrical 
passages of his author :— 


Daniel thou Prophet of the God of truth, 
I am the end of all who life begin, 
The drop of venom in the serpent’s tooth, 
The cruel child of envy and of sin. 
Abel first showed the world’s dark door uncouth, 
But Cain threw wide the door and let me in, 
Since then I’ve darkened o’er life’s chequered path, 
The dread avenger of Jehovah’s wrath. 
From sin and envy then I first drew breath, 

That these two furies might possess my breast, 
Through envy is it that I give white death 
To all who have the light of life possessed. 
Through sin it is my dark breast treasureth 
Death for the soul, for souls die like the rest : 
If to expire doth bring with dolorous dole 
Death to the body, sin doth kill the soul. 

If from God’s judgment then thy name dost take, 
And I with fatal flash must strike the blow, 
Since ’neath my feet as victims I must make 
All things that live or think, or breathe or grow; 
Why art thou frightened at me ? why dost quake 
With what is mortal in thee, weak and low ? 
Take courage then, and let us two to-day 

God’s judgment thou, and I his power display. 
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Though ’tis no wonder thou art frightened—no 
Even wert thou God, to look and gaze on me, 
Since when will come the flower ot Jericho, 
The blood-bright beauteous rose of Calvary, 
He in his human part, though God, will 
A trembling fear, and when He yields to me, 

The stars will fall, spark after mighty spark, 
The moon grow pale, and even the sun grow dark. 

This hapless fabric shall appear to fall, 
This lower sphere shall feel the earthquake’s shock, 
The earth shall faint as at the end of all, 
And flower on flower lie crushed and rock on rock, 
Long ere the evening spreads her purple pall, 
Long ere the western de shall fold his flock 
Of tleecy clouds, the day shall die, and night 

Don its dark cloak in mourning for the light. 


The literary world will await with interest the publication of 
“ Daybreak in Copacabana,” the last of Mr. MacCarthy’s trans- 
lations from Calderon. Important in itself, as one of the most 
brilliant works of the great dramatist, to whose florid imagination 
the subject, the Spanish conquest of Peru, gave full play, it will 
have a double value for the public as the closing result of the 
translator’s labours in a field where no other has toiled with like 


success. If the writings of the “ Spanish Shakespeare,” for so 
he is ranked by German critics, are in any degree known to the 
mass of the British public, it is owing to Mr. MacCarthy’s 
fidelity and felicity in interpreting him. His success in the 
fulfilment of the arduous task is sufficiently established by the 
universal verdict of the world of letters, as well as by the prac- 
tical monopoly of it left to him since he made it his own. He 
thus retains the privilege of being the sole writer who bas to any 
large extent presented the works of his great original in an 
English dress. 

Nor is it a small merit to have thus divined, as it were, the 
mind of a genius of the first order, and tracked him to the 
sublimest empyrean scaled by the ardent flights of his imagina- 
tion. Mr. Longfellow says, in a letter to the Irish poet, 
“ Particularly in the most poetical passages you are excellent ;” 
and such a sentence is a supreme tribute to a translator, the 
standard of whose powers must be his capability of rising to the 
highest level of his original. Mr. MuacCarthy’s fitness for his 
task is proved by the fact that he is at his best in rendering 
Calderon’s loftiest passages, and is most faithful in giving back 
the image of the great luminary he reflects in the full brightness 
of his meridian splendour. 

He has thus earned for himself a permanent place in English 
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letters, where his name must ever remain indissolubly asso- 
ciated with that of the great poet of Spain; and in the firma- 
ment of literary renown, long after many a more dazzling meteor 
of song shall have blazed out, and sunk again into oblivion, 
he will still shine with a lesser, but enduring light, as the inse- 
parable satellite of one of its greatest stars. 

E. M. Cierxke. 
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1. Frederick Ozanam. By K. O’Meara. Edinburgh: Ed- 


monston & Douglas. 


2. The Manual of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Paris: 1877. 


8. The Report of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in Eng- 
land. London: 1881. 


4, Report of the Patronage Work, 1881. London: 1882. 


5. The Bulletin of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Paris: 
1882. 
or: present century has witnessed the resurrection of the 
Catholic Church from the ruins of the Jast and the fiercest 
of those wild tornadoes of revolution which have from time to 
time burst over the civilized world. The commingled tides of 
infidelity and anarchy (both being avondc, the one in regard 
of the divine, the other of the human law) had swamped the 
Protestantism of the North, burst over the threshold of the 
Church and touched the very sanctuary itself. The Pope was 
a prisoner away from Rome. It was boasted, with apparent 
justification, that now at length Christianity and Religion were 
things of the past. Out of every such disaster the Catholic 
Church alone has emerged, like a phoenix from the flame, un- 
harmed and purified, and with new energy and vigour and life. 
Churches and kingdoms fell before this storm, never again to 
rise, but she arose stronger and grander than of yore. And 
every fresh trouble has compelled the Church to look to her 
defence. She arms herself for the fray, she furbishes her old 
armoury, or prepares new weapons suited to the warfare of the 
day; nay, even wrests the arms from her enemies and turns 
them against themselves. 

Intellect and philosophy and liberty have before been in 
revolt against the Church, and each has successfully been used 
to vindicate the Catholic position. But the cry of Philanthropy 
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was a novel one in the mouth of her enemies. It was raised 
now by the St. Simonians, who vaunted a Philanthropy which 
was to benefit the universal race of man, a charity not of indivi- 
duals but of the world. “ Philanthropy,” said F. Ozanam, 
referring doubtless to these ideas, “is a vain woman who loves 
to deck herself out in good works and admire herself in the 
glass ; whereas Charity is a mother whose eyes rest lovingly on 
the child at her breast, who has no thought of self, but forgets 
her own beauty in her love.” * The schemes of the St. Simo- 
nians are of the past; we know them no more; but the en- 
lightened and Christian charity, which Ozanam contrasts with 
them, gave birth to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

If the Society of St. Vincent de Paul met the requirements of 
half a century ago, still more does it answer the exigencies of 
our own day. Social distinctions divide civilized society more 
effectually than the castes of the Hindoo. Rich and poor are 
to-day, not so much different grades of a social economy as 
opposite camps of hostile armies. Signs there are of a revolu- 
tion about to be, greater than any that has passed, and the 
coming revolution will doubtless be a fight &@ outrance of poverty 
against wealth. To avert the coming doom, to stay the devasta- 
ting advance of Communism, there is but one way open :— 

“One only means of salvation,” writes Ozanam, “ remains to us, 
that is, that Christians, in the name of love, interpose between the two 
camps, passing like beneficent deserters from one to the other, 
collecting abundant alms from the rich and resignation from the 
poor ; carrying gifts to the poor, and words of gratitude to the rich ; 
teaching them on both sides to look upon each other as brothers ; 
and communicating mutual charity to all, until this charity, para- 
lysing and stifling the egotism of both parties, and every day 
lessening their antipathies, shall bid the two camps arise and break 
down the barriers of prejudice, and cast aside their weapons of anger, 
and march forth to meet each other—not to fight, but to mingle 
together in one embrace, so that they may henceforth form but one 
fold under one pastor; unum ovile, unus pastor.” + 
Such, we take it, is the vationale of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 

An official manifesto, published in the Bulletin of November, 
1882, informs us that this Society celebrates this year its 
Jubilee, having been founded in 1833, and urges that its orga- 
nization sheuld be still further extended. No wish can be more 
reasonable, or will be more widely echoed. It will be interest- 
ing, then, to consider in what spirit and by what means the 
Society proposes to effect this union of man with man; if its 
claims are true, it demands our ardent and ready support. 





* “ Life,” p. 109. + Ibid. pp. 148-9. 
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Let us consider, then, briefly, in the first place, the dangers 
which the Society combats, and the means and principles it brings 
to meet them. We have pointed out that the separation between 
rich and poor is perilous. The higher classes in their haste after 
wealth, or power, or pleasure, stay not to care one moment for 
the misery around them. Blinds are carefully drawn down to 
shut out the sight of human wretchedness. And the poor are 
like chained slaves, without the wit to free themselves, yet 
numerous and strong enough if freed, to make short work of 
their taskmasters. In former ages the great religious houses by 
their large hospitality and liberal dealings, relieved the glaring- 
ness of poverty. To-day we have nothing but the poorhouse. 
We had occasion to interview the manager of perhaps the largest 
workhouse in the country, with reference to a poor starving 
matchseller whom we had picked up off the streets. This worthy 
man, an excellent master, we can well believe, smiled witha pity- 
ing smile, as we told our tale. ‘‘ The law,” replied he, “ deals 
with all poverty. The poor are either paupers or criminals. If 
the boy is ignorant, it is best for him to come under the criminal 
arm, as he will get a better education in the reformatory than in 
the pauper schools.” The poor wre either paupers or crimi- 
nals : there is then no need of charity ; leave them alone, and the 
law, like a kind stepmother, is ready for them in all events. 
This system it is that enters, like the iron, into the soul of the 
poor. Do they ask for bread? There is the workhouse. Do they 
complain that they are doled out a stone instead? Hale them off 
to prison. To avoid these henefactions the poor will toil and 
strive and starve, nurturing, we may guess, loving sympathy 
and gratitude to that beneticent arrangement -that “the law” 
has made for them! Or, if perchance our reader, sauntering 
from the club, is met by some poor wretch more abject than the 
rest, he will, out of his charity, fling him a shilling. Does he 
think he has thereby fulfilled the Divine obligations? Or, 
maybe, he sends a cheque to the hospital. Has he fulfilled them 
then? It were better to keep the money, if that be all. The 
shilling inspires no gratitude, the cheque no affection. The poor 
man, trained thereto by penal laws against poverty, takes all 
this as his right. ‘ None but fools work,” said an inveterate 
pauper to the magistrate the other day. All these great institu- 
tions, these “ houses,” these “ charities,” are things hateful, very 
gall and wormwood to the honest poor. They see the rich above 
them, unheeding them, uncareful of them ; by what right? Then 
— the Socialist, with specious words, crying, “ Down with 
them !” 

But give the poor care, sympathy, kindness, and they are your 
friends, your allies, bound to you by a perpetual bond. 

x 2 
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This is what the Society of St. Vincent de Paul attempts, to 
pass the gulf betwixt wealth and poverty, to bridge it over. 
Not by charity-prisons ; not even by soup kitchens, and relieving 
officers, not by casting off the poor to encumber other lands ; 
but by Christian charity. 

We almost require a definition for that word now, it is so time- 
worn—charity now-a-days has had so much wear and tear, it 
is threadbare, out-at-elbows, but not quite superannuated yet. 
Charity, then, in its ennobled, Christian sense, is the object of the 
Society ; the charity of Christian fraternity, not the charity of 
a board or a committee. Were it otherwise, those great works 
of charity which have been accomplished by the Society could 
never have been achieved. If its Conferences were but ordinary 
committee meetings and its members merely casual district visi- 
tors, all the elaborate rules of the Manual would be so much 
spoilt paper. 

A glance at that little knot of law students who in the year 
1833 met around the table of M. Bailly at the office of the 
Tribune Catholique, will best illustrate this. When Ozanam, 
Lallier, Lamache, and the others “ conferred” together as to how 
they might meet the taunts of their opponents in the lecture 
hall and the discussion foram—‘* Catholicism is dead,” “ it 
works no more,” “ show us your works ;” they did but give ex- 
pression to a desire felt by all faithful souls, to testify their faith 
by their works. And how could this be better done than by 
the care of the poor ?* Such was their conclusion. They would 
make their own religion truer and purer, while they confuted 
their adversaries, by the devotion of themselves to the poor. A 
little later when reluctantly they opened their ranks to new 
recruits, and gave a more formal organization to their undertak- 
ing, the same feelings moved them. They summed up the object 
of the Society in these words, which can never be too well known 
to its brothers, “Its object is firstly to maintain its members in 
the practice of a Christian life ; secondly, to assist the poor.”+ 
“The Society, above all things, aims at the sanctification of its 
members.” Those first few members had but little knowledge 
of the work that they were to take in hand; they had few de- 
finite ideas of the matter, and they certainly looked forward to 
no great future for their little gathering. Yet their small meet- 
ings and occasional visits have developed into a vast brotherhood 
which, throughout the world, cares for the sick, visits the poor, 
clothes the naked, feeds the hungry, teaches the ignorant, houses 
orphans and urges the sinner to the priest. But to one and all, 





* “Life,” p. 79. , + ee 1835, “Manual,” p. 20. 
Ibid., p. 33. 
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to all brothers of this great Society, as to those of the original 
group round the office table in Paris, the same rules, the same 
line of conduct, the same aim and object of life apply—that dual 
motive, which is one, though twofold, the sanctification of the 
soul, and charity to the poor. As was the beginning of the 
Society, so is the beginning of each individual Conference, and 
of each individual member. It is from the combination of these 
motives that the Society has achieved its success, so that what 
was a little meeting of eight young students has grown in its 
50th year to a Society spread throughout the world with its 
1500 and more Conferences in France alone, with Conferences in 
Italy, England, Scotland, Ireland, Belgium (400), Holland (116), 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Spain,* Greece, Turkey, China, 
India, South Africa, Chili, Mexico, the United States (130), 
Australia and Canada. There are besides the Council General of 
Paris, Provincial Councils of England, Belgium, Holland, Ire- 
land, Cologne (North Germany), Austria, and many other coun- 
tries ; and central (town) councils in numerous cities, including 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Cologne, Berlin, Vienna, New York, Brooklyn and St. Louis. 
The work undertaken by the Society includes, besides visiting 
the poor, orphanages, poor schools, créches, clubs, banks, holy 
families, hospitals, asylums, patronage works of all kinds, and the 
eare of the poor generally from their baptism to their marriage, 
and finally at death, and beside the grave. So has this seed, 
planted in the ground fifty but years since, grown up and spread 
and multiplied a hundredfold. A weekly meeting in Paris is 
now represented by tens of hundreds of Conference meetings a 
week, by councils throughout the world, by brothers in every 
clime, of every tongue.t And all this great organization is but 
working out the problem solved at the office table of M. Bailly. 

The Society then has in its hand the means to stay the 
communism of the age, the only means that can prevail. With 
the weapons of charity, it seeks to combat the Revolution. 
The kindly feelings, which it promotes, will unite class with 
class, rich and poor, and Socialism, like an exorcised demon, will 
wing its murky way to the abyss. 

We have spoken thus far of the great underlying principles of 
the Society, and we pause at this point before we enter into 
more practical details, to consider an obvious objection. “ All 
this talk about Socialism is very well,” some candid friend will 





_ * In 1868 there were 626 Conferences in Spain, but the Society being 
suppressed in that year, as in France in 1861, and not re-established 

until 1875, the number of Conferences is at present comparatively small. 
t We have now before us the rules of the Society in Chinese, 
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remark, “ but how do you account for the poor show your Society 
makes in our own country ?” 

We might at the outset allege the peculiar conditions under 
which the Catholic Church finds itself in England. The mass of 
the population is not Catholic, and so the work of the Society is 
circumscribed. But we forbear, for the obvious reply would 
doubtless be that, though we did but little, if we did that little 
well, it would suffice; but we do not. A truer reason, perhaps, 
is that unfortunate defect which we, as a nation, are so prone to. 
Coldness, formality, want of sympathy, a general feeling that 
“ we never mix.” All this prevents the Englishman from treating 
his superiors or inferiors in an open or genuine manner. Under 
discipline, it makes the relations between commander and men 
mere machine work, routine formality. To the poor we are 
either contemptuous or patronizing. Even between brother and 
brother of the Society there is a want of cordiality and sympathy; 
unless the brothers are of the same position and live in the same 
quartier, there is no friendship. All this injures our usefulness, 
We must look to the maxims of the Society in time to over- 
come these difficulties. Charity will eventually subdue caste. 
Another obstacle to the work arises from a misconception of the 
working of the Society. Amongst enlightened men there is a 
natural antipathy to the pauperizing effect of what is known as 
district visiting. We can sympathize in that dislike ; but, as we 
shall show, when the Conferences are conducted in conformity 
with the spirit of the Society, the objection does not apply. If 
they are not, if the members are simply amateur district visitors, 
private relieving officers and: private detectives, they had better 
stay at home. They are not doing any good, and they are 
degrading their Society. We admit, moreover, that the visit of 
an “average” brother does not always leave a satisfactory im- 
pression. When he enters the humble apartment, the good 
woman who occupies it pushes half a dozen children into 
various corners, and putting on her longest face and her hands 
beneath her apron stands to receive her visitor. He perhaps 
takes off his hat (if there be no draught), inquires after the 
children and produces the expected tickets. She receives them 
with a courtesy, and turns a longing eyeon herwashtub. There 
is no reason to detain her longer, so he leaves at once. It is 
commonly alleged, moreover, that priests do not encourage the 
efforts of the Society. In some cases we are hardly surprised at 
this ; but where Conferences are established on the proper prin- 
ciples, we cannot believe that the parish priest, if he understood 
the position, could do otherwise than welcome them.* And it 





* Since writing the above lines we have found a case in point, where a 
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would be well worth while for the priests to ascertain these 
principles, and to instil them into the minds of their parishioners; 
for they would thereby create a most powerful agent ever ready 
to their hands. In effect, good Conferences never allege the 
difficulty ; it is only from waning Conferences that we hear the 
complaint, and we may be assured that the difficulty, if it arises, 
is either the fault of the Conference, or that it might be over- 
come by a little zeal, a little tact, and a little forbearance. It 
will be useful, therefore, to give, as we do with great diffidence, 
our views as to the working of the Society, and its various 
practical objects. We propose to describe the duties of indi- 
vidual members, the formation of Conferences, the visiting of the 
poor, the “ patronage” of youth, special works, and, lastly, the 
“‘Councils” of the Society. We shall be pardoned for referring to 
a considerable extent to personal experience. 

When first we looked about for work to do, we ascertained, 
as it were by chance and indirectly, the existence of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. Having joined a Conference thereof, we 
next endeavoured from a small book of rules to extract some idea 
of what our duties might be. Being without external assistance 
to this end, we were somewhat at a loss to accomplish it, and, for 
a period, we made with regularity two or three visits a week, 
similar, we regret to say, to those described and condemned in 
an earlier portion of this paper. But finding in the possession 
of our Conference a box of weather—or rather finger—worn books, 
we once a week distributed these for the delectation of some 
dozen boys and girls of literary tastes. This overplus of zeal 
was the one redeeming feature of our work; and, but for a happy 
circumstance, we fear we should to this day continue to belong 
to a certain well-known and respectable Conference, without 
an idea of the principles of our Society, content in the general 
mediocrity of our neighbours. This circumstance was the forma- 
tion of a new Conference under somewhat novel auspices. There 
was avery large and very poor parish in the heart of London 
where no Conference of the Society existed. A small house in the 
poorest and most ill-famed street was placed, by a Protestant 
lady, at the disposal of a brother of the Society, and here two 
young lawyers met to establish a Conference. A third had con- 
sented to act as treasurer, and a gentleman well known for his 
patronage works was requested to act as president of the little 
Society. This gentleman, however, did not: respond to the appeal, 





most excellent parish priest was under the impression that the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul was a society which gave a pension to married persons 
with families and nothing more. We fortunately were able to disabuse 
his mind, and he is now actively co-operating in the establishment of a 
Conference in his parish. 
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and the young Conference had to do without the benefit of his 
direction. Its members presently doubled, and it was decided to 
open a boys’ club in the house at once. The brothers were 
furnished with the names of a few families, and quickly set to 
work to beat up boys. With considerable anxiety the opening 
night was awaited. All the brothers were present—the gas 
was lighted—fires made up—coffee boiled—and the doors opened. 
One by one, and again two by two, boys began to drop in, and 
at the end of the evening there were twenty names on the books. 
In a week there were 50, and in a month 150. One of the 
brothers attended each night in the week, and it was also found at 
once necessary to engage a superintendent tobe present on all occa- 
sions. Fortunately a most excellent working man was obtained 
who became a mainstay of the club. This last acquisition saddled 
the Conference with a weekly expense of ten shillings, in addition 
to the cost of gas, coal, and cleaning. Meanwhile the brothers 
found time for visiting. The majority of the boys came from 
two or three streets which were almost exclusively Catholic 
quarters.* Here a house-to-house visitation was made. These 
visits proved very enjoyable. The Society has always recommended 
visiting by twos, and this was adopted! by the new Conference. 
They were soon very well known in the locality, and the visiting 
proceeded in this wise. Two brothers appearing at the entrance 
to a street were at once surrounded by a vroup of boys and girls, 
and presently of men and women also. These crowded around, 
and conducted them to the house they wanted, and they, leaving 
the crowd below, ascended the stairs, and, knocking at the 
door, begged admission. This was (sometimes after a short 
parleyt on the doorstep) invariably granted. Taking off their 
hats they shook hands with their hosts, and seating themselves 
they proceeded to unfold the objects of the club and to enlist the co- 
operations of the parents. The parents were as a rule well disposed 
towards the club. Sometimes they explained at the outset that 
they were not good examples themselves to their children, and 
would wish them to have better instruction. Generally they 
were practising Catholics themselves, and regretted to see their 
children going astray. In both cases they promised cordial 
assistance. We well remember one such visit, when we ascended 
to the attic of a house, where, amidst a few articles of clothing, 
hanging up to dry, we with difficulty made our way up to a 
solitary man sitting on the single chair, which was the only 








* In the street where the club is situated there are believed to be up- 
wards of 500 Catholic souls. 

+ This was almost invariable at first, because (except the priest) no 
one but School Board officers, detectives, and the like were expected to 
visit those parts. When we became known, however, it dropped off. 
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article of furniture in the room. We explained the object of our 
visit, which was to enlist his daughter in a girls’ club (which we 
will mention presently), he making no movement or reply the 
while. When we had done, he poured forth a fire of questions. 
Who were we? Were we Catholics—Roman Catholics? Who 
kept the club? and so on: adding that he was very particular 
where his daughter went. We were in the end successful. After 
a quarter or half an hour the visiting brothers would emerge from 
the house to find the same cortége awaiting them. Generally 
they were obliged there and then to stop, and standing on the 
doorstep, explain to the crowd the object of their visits and the 
whereabouts of the club. 

One of our greatest pleasures and encouragements at the 
first was the welcome and co-operation of some excellent nuns, 
Poor Servants of the Mother of God Incarnate. They wrote 
offering assistance, and we had been so frequently asked by the 
parents and the girls themselves to do something for them too, 
that we seized the opportunity and got the nuns to establish a 
girls’ club, which was very soon filled. 

Soon after our start a deputation waited on us, to ask for the 
establishment of a men’s club. We obtained suitable premises, 
but we concluded that we ought not to apply our general fund to 
the purpose of fitting them up, nor was any appeal to the public 
for the £50 or more required at all successful.* Indeed, we have 
found that it is useless to expect assistance from others, and our 
attempts to get together the smallest funds from outsiders have 
been the reverse of successful. After our first winter we found 
it necessary to repaint, paper and decorate our boys’ club.t We 
were able to collect the necessary funds amongst ourselves with 
a little assistance from friends. Within a year our Conference 
numbered eighteen active brothers, active in fact as well as in 
name. We did not obtain a corresponding number of honorary 
brothers, so that we were still somewhat burdened by the 
expenses. 

We do not here need to describe the other works undertaken, 
the night schools, the classes of superior boys for arithmetic, 
geometry, drawing and such things, the penny bank, library and 
other similar institutions. Nor have we as yet begun many 
things which we foresee must be some day taken in hand. 
As we advance, a whole vista of new work opens up before us. 





* Since this article went to press, through the generosity of a brother 
of the Conference, the Working Men’s Club has been completed at a cost 
of about £100, and is now in working order. 

+ Sunday afternoons at the club have been started recently with great 
promise. We hope to develop this into a Guild with regular monthly 
communiors in course of time. 
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Enough has been said to justify our speaking encouragingly of 
the prospects of a Conference in however poor a neighbourhood, 
with however small a beginning. We will not linger over 
further details. We have earlier in our paper indicated the 
leading ideas which pervade this Society, and which would 
induce a man to become a member of it. The ideas, which we 
have there endeavoured to define, are essential to our Christian 
religion. Living as we do in the midst of a non-Catholic or 
anti-Catholic community, we are very apt to assimilate the anti- 
Catholic theories of life. This makes it all the more imperative 
that we should, in co-operation with a Society of Christian 
Charity, seek an antidote to the poison of Indifferentism. These 
same considerations led Ozanam and others to found the Society, 
which they placed under the patronage of a saint eminent for his 
charity in the midst of an indifferent and hostile world. These 
considerations it is, at the present day, that lead young men to 
associate themselves with this same Society. Any young man 
who has an hour or two of spare time in the week can fulfil the 
duties and obtain the advantages of active membership. Let 
such a one carefully consider the principles enunciated in the first 
portion of this paper, and then Jet him communicate with the 
President of the neighbouring Conference of St. Vincent de Paul. 
For every Christian man who would fulfil the Divine precepts, 
nay, every citizen who regards the well-being of society, is 
bound most emphatically to give, at all events, a small portion of 
his time to the poor. The Manual of the Society points out 
certain virtues particularly needful to the work, such as patience, 
humility, self-denial. The brother will find these virtues stimu- 
lated by earnest application to the works of his Conference. Self- 
sanctification and charity to the poor, twin ends of the Society, 
are the very means for the increase, the one of the other; the 
qualities required for the work are the outcome of application to 
the work itself. A brother of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
must be a Catholic, and a good one. For the rest, the rules are 
satisfied if he attend, as often as may be, the weekly Conference 
meeting, and join, so far as his time will allow, in any of the 
active works of the Society. 

So far we have been speaking only of what are called active 
brothers of the Society. We must say a few words with regard 
to the two other classes of its members. ‘The first of these are 
honorary members, who subscribe to the funds of tie Conference, 
and assist it with their prayers, but who do no active work, and 
do not, of right, attend the meetings. Many privileges and 
Indulgences are gained by such, and a certain number of honorary 
members form a very useful assistance to any Conference. They 
should, however, be impressed with the duty of giving liberally. 
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If the active members give, say a shilling a week to the collec- 
tion, this will amount to about £2 10s. a-year, and the honorary 
members, who share the benefits and not the labours of the Con- 
ference, should at least give as much, Yet we believe that, as a 
rule, very much less is paid by honorary than by active brothers. 
The other class includes the benefactors and subscribers of the 
Society, who not being honorary members, yet obtain certain 
privileges and Indulgences. Ladies can belong only to this class, 
but all other members of it, if they be regular subscribers to a 
Conference, can become honorary members by being proposed in 
the usual way. All members, honorary and active, are elected to 
the Society by being proposed by members of a Conference, in 
the first instance, to the President of the Conference, who 
announces the proposal to the Conference meeting, and then, if 
no objection be raised (which should be done to the President 
privately), he arranges with the person nominated a day on which 
he shall be admitted to the Society, and obtain the Plenary Indul- 
gence then granted. 

We have very frequently been asked what steps are necessary 
to establish a Conference of our Society. In reply, we would 
refer our interrogators to the account of the original foundation 
of the Society. No model could be better for the spirit in which 
to begin the work. But consequently on the extension of the 
Society, certain rules have been formulated since its original foun- 
dation, by reference to which we have to be guided in establishing 
Conferences at the present time. The first desideratum towards 
the promotion of Conferences is the good will of the bishops. 
The Pastoral Letter of the diocesan is a great assistance to the 
foundation of newcentres. And after the bishops, the assistance 
of the parish priest is indispensable. Any Conference already 
founded which does not co-operate cordially with the priest of 
the mission, would be better away. In founding new Conferences 
it is therefore essential to obtain the good will of the priest. 
We have already suggested that it would be well for priests to 
endeavour to ascertain the uses and principles of the Society, 
and we would prefer that, as a rule, the first steps should be 
initiated by the parish priest. At any rate, if this course is not 
adopted, the first step is, before anything else is attempted, to 
enlist his support. That given, a room will no doubt be lent by 
him for the meetings, and, as a recognition of the official character 
of the Society, such a room is preferable to one in the house of 
a brother. ‘Che priest, too, will best recommend some few men 
(young, by preference) who are likely subjects for the Society. - 
All these will not remain; but if two-thirds become regular 
members of the Conference, it is as much as can be expected. 
Novelty, curiosity, and skin-deep zeal, bring in a proportion 
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whom hard work and difficulty and disappointments quickly weed 
out, Another preliminary should be to communicate either with 
the Particular Council in the locality, or in the absence of a 
Particular Council, with the Provincial Council, for advice and 
assistance. When a meeting has been called, it is a great ad- 
vantage to get some experienced member of the Society to say a 
few words to indicate the spirit in which the work should be 
begun. Such a one should be especially careful to eradicate from 
the minds of all present, all preconceived ideas of relieving-officer- 
dom and district-visiting-ism. Especially great care should be 
had in the selection of a President, for on him will depend the 
future of the new Conference. By an excellent preventive of 
rashness, the nomination of the President must be confirmed by 
the President of the Particular Council (if any) of the town or 
district where the Conference is situated. It may, perhaps, sur- 
prise our readers that so much stress should be laid upon the 
choice of President ; but all who have experience of the Society 
know that the mind of the President is the mould of the Con- 
ference. Many of our difficulties in England have been enhanced 
by having inso many Conferences Presidents whose respectability 
has swallowed up their zeal, and in whom the stagnation of the 
Conference has become stereotyped. All that we desire our Con- 
ference to be, devoted, energetic, active, we must look for in the 
President. With these qualities he must combine prudence, tact, 
patience, and amiability. Local influence, though useful in a 
brother, is not a sine qud non in a President, unless it be com- 
bined with the other more important qualifications. Could we 
find men who to wealth and importance added devotion and zeal, 
toned with tact and prudence, the efficacy of our Conferences 
would be increased a thousandfold. When the selection of Presi- 
dent has been made, he in turn appoints the officers of the Society. 
The most important of these are the vice-presidents, secretary, 
and treasurer, who, with the President, constitute the council of 
the Conference. Other officers may be appointed from time to 
time, as occasion may require. Amongst the more frequent and 
useful are the librarian, keeper of the wardrobe, and chaplain. 
The council of the Conference should frequently meet to discuss 
matters of importance which have to be considered by the Con- 
ference, aud where there exists a Particular Council (such as the 
London Council, the Birmingham Council, &c.), the members of 
these councils consist of the councils of all the Conferences com- 
prised in the district. One of the subjects discussed at a very 
interesting and useful meeting of Presidents and delegates of the 
Society, held in the summer of 1882 in London, was the question 
of the boundaries of these Particular Councils. It was then 
recommended, and the recommendation was put in the form 
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of a substantive resolution and carried unanimously, “that 
special Councils be recommended to define their boundaries, not 
confining themselves to the municipal area, but including sur- 
rounding suburbs and districts, if they can usefully do so.” 
Existing Conferences external to the municipal district, however, 
can, of course, cnly be included, as in the case of Greenwich in the 
London Council, by mutual agreement. 

Almost as much care should be used in selecting a secretary as 
is imperative in the choice of a President, as very efficient work can 
be done by a suitable man in this capacity. He keeps the books 
of the Society, which always include a roll of members, an exact 
account of the families visited, and a minute-book of the meet- 
ings of the Conference. Many other books are kept by the 
secretary in special cases, or, if the work be too great, by an 
assistant appointed for that purpose ; such as penny bank books, 
secretary’s cash book, members’ attendance book, register of 
school attendance (in cases where the school fees are paid by the 
Conference), boys’ club account book, patronage attendance book, 
loan book, and list of members of boys’ club, and register of their 
families, &e. In the excellent advice given in the “ Manual,” 
(pp. 46-7) to secretaries, they are especially cautioned against 
carelessness and unpunctuality on the one hand, and red-tapeism 
on the other. The treasurer has the care of the funds of which he 
gives a weekly account. All accumulations, beyond the natural 
hibernating process, which collects funds in the summer for dis- 
tribution in the winter, are especially condemned, and, if we 
mistake not, the most important Conference in England owed 
its ruin to disregard of this injunction. The other officers who 
are not essential to a Conference, are yet very important assis- 
tants. Every Conference should establish a library, and in every 
Conference the parish priest should be asked to undertake the 
office of chaplain. . The keeper of the wardrobe receives gifts of 
clothes and blankets, and sees to their proper distribution. In 
Conferences subject to a particular council, the secretary and 
treasurer prepare monthly returns to the council, and a tithe is 
paid to the council of the collections and donations received by 
the Conference during the month. When the officers of the 
Conference have been appointed, and brothers to the number of six 
at least (including officers) enrolled, after a short probationary 
period, application in the prescribed form should be made, 
through the Provincial Council, to the Council General for 
aggregation. Until this has been done, and the aggregation 
has been granted by the Council General, the Conference does 
not belong formally, to the Society, and the Indulgences cannot 
be obtained by its members. All the necessary forms, rules, 
manuals, and other requirements can be obtained, by application 
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to the Provincial Council of England, whose office is at 31, 
Queen Square, London, W.C., or to the President General, 
George Blount, Esq., 28, Old Burlington Street, W., or to the 
Provincial secretaries. Meanwhile, work should not stand still, 
but the weekly meeting should be regularly instituted. This 
begins with prayer, spiritual reading, and the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting ; new members are introduced, and 
the brothers report on their cases or their work. Details of 
work are discussed, new schemes projected, advice sought or 
given, tickets for relief in kind distributed. The meeting is con- 
cluded with a collection, and the closing prayers.* 

It is now time to speak of the work to which the Conference 
should devote itself. That this work should be for the poor is 
of course essential, but that it shall take the form of domiciliary 
visiting is not so, though this is the most common form, as it 
was the earliest. Conferences have from time to time been 
formed for some particular object other than visiting the poor, 
but, where they have been successful, visiting has, as a rule, been 
added to their works. As it is the most general and the most 
characteristic of the works of the Society, so must it be the most 
carefully managed. It will have already appeared that we regard 
it as a very special feature of the Society, and also that we con- 
sider that it has frequently been misguided in our own coun- 
try, and we have pointed out some of the causes of our defective 
system. 

The vital fault in the system of visiting is to regard temporal 
relief asthe main object of the visit. It is this which renders 
abortive any attempt to get at the heart of the recipient. Go 
to the poor with a ticket in your hand, and you arouse his 
avarice; go as a superior, and you awaken his pride; but, go 
as a brother, enter with an apology, shake him by the hand, 
accept the proffered chair, arrest his sympathy and regard, 
and you will call forth his better self, and find a genuine 
friend. Yet there are some Conferences where no family is 
visited, except this temporal relief is granted. We have even 
heard of cases where the tickets are sent by a messenger or 
servant without the formality of any visit at all! Those who. 
declaim against visiting the poor have, we suppose, this detri- 
mental system before their mind; they are right in saying 
that the poor regard it as an intrusion. Although temporal 
relief is to be used as an instrument, or given in real cases of 
abject distress, it should be the exception rather than the rule. 
In the Conference alluded to before, we have found it better, 
in consequence of the general poverty of the neighbourhood, 





* “ Manual,” pp, 124-8. 
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never to give relief personally, but to send it through the 
Sisters, as no jealousies are thereby aroused, and an equal 
footing is found in every household. We should visit with 
a view always to the end of our work, the sanctification of 
ourselves. These friendly visits to the faithful poor are a 
great aid in that object. We should not go as superiors; the 
poor we visit are often far better than ourselves, and we may 
learn many lessons of patience, of charity, of humility, from 
them. We remember visiting a poor widow woman who had 
five children to support, one of whom alone could earn money. 
Yet this good woman had, out of charity, taken into her single 
small room, an orphan boy. We were able to find him employ- 
ment, and he is now in the excellent Home for Youths, of 
which we shail speak presently. To go to such a one with 
good advice would be insclence. We should go to learn. “A 
Brother of the Society” (says the “ Manual,” p. 9), “will not 
merely pay a flying visit, but will enter leisurely ; seat himself 
on, perhaps, the only chair the room contains, to listen tv the 
tale of misfortune, to encourage the disclosure of some soul- 
oppressing secret; and thus, by gentle patience and kind 
demeanour, to gradually implant in the withered heart feelings 
of gratitude for their friendship towards him.” Of course it 
is well to have some ostensible purpose for the first visit. 
Such can be easily found. Where patronage works are estab- 
lished, and there should be such in every Conference, a 
ready motive for a visit is at hand. Otherwise an introduction 
from the priest, or a neighbour will suffice. A second visit 
should need no excuse, if the first be properly conducted. 
Then, again, holy families and confraternities may be recom- 
mended, books lent, instruction offered, advice in difficulties 
given; all these will be easy keys to open the door for 
visiting. 

But we must now proceed to indicate a work which, 
though not the original work undertaken by the Society, has 
assumed considerable proportions, and is, perhaps, the most 
important and useful that can be done. It also has this peculi- 
arity, that the Society of St. Vincent de Paul is alone on the 
field. In other works, we find other institutions in friendly 
rivalry, but this is our exclusive invention and property—we 
allude to the patronage of boys. This implies the fatherly 
adoption and care of the temporal and spiritual welfare of the 
boys under the care of the Society. So important is the work 
esteemed that, in England there is a special Patronage Com- 
mittee (the Report of which for 1881 is now before us*), which 
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superintends the patronage work throughout the kingdom ; and 
it is in this report that we find our chief hope for the Society in 
this country. Though other things may not be so promising, it 
would yet appear that patronage work is taking a new departure 
amongst us. At the first general meeting of the Society which 
we attended, we were immensely struck by a remark of the Rev. 
Fr. Lockhart that ninety per cent. of the boys educated in our 
schools were lost to the Faith when they entered the world. The 
reverend father proceeded to point out that patronage was the 
only means of preventing this evil, and we remember resolving 
that if ever we became a member of this Society, we would 
ascertain what this patronage work was, and devote our energies 
thereto. We have since discovered the meaning of that word ; 
it is one which cannot be too widely understood. Patronage 
work, then, embraces the care of boys from their early years 
when they are instructed for confirmation or first communion, 
when they are taught to read and write (which, even in these 
days, and in London, is often necessary), when they are in- 
duced to go to school,* but more particularly from the time 
when they leave school at the age of thirteen or fourteen, until 
manhood. This patronage may be extended in various ways. 
First by adoption and care of individual boys. By this 
method considerable good may be done. Special boys may 
be selected in the schoois, boarded with respectable persons, 
apprenticed to good masters, trained in religious duties. This 
form of patronage, however, requires much personal attention and 
supervision, and therefore, though it is by no means to be despised 
(far otherwise), unfortunately in practice there are not enough 
charitable persons to be found to make the work of appreciable 
value. The second method is by patronage homes, in which 
selected boys live, working at trades to which they are apprenticed, 
and partially supporting the Home by their wages. Such a Home 
managed originally by a devoted brother of our Society, and 
now under the care of the Belgian Brothers of Charity, with the 
immediate supervision of the Patronage Committee, is established 
at 41, Queen Square. Here some thirty boys are lodged and 
well cared for, their spiritual condition being highly satisfactory. 
This home is, however, exceedingly expensive and a heavy drag 
on the resources of the Patronage Committee. This costliness 
prevents the possibility of many similar institutions being estab- 
lished at present, and we must, therefore, look to our third method 





Patronage Rules was the present Viceroy of India, a most devoted brother 
of the Society. : : 

: - Holland the Society entirely supports the Catholic parish boys” 
schools. 
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for general use. This is to be found in what are called school- 
room patronages, because they are generally established in school- 
rooms, though, if possible, other premises should be secured. Of 
these schoolroom patronages there are two kinds, both successful 
in their own way. In the one case a small number of selected 
boys are collected in the room after work-hours, and instruction 
and amusement provided. Rules more or less stringent, according 
to the requirements of the locality, with reference to religious 
duties, are enforced. One such we have visited, carried on by the 
exertions of one man single-handed, which has produced most 
‘satisfactory results. But here, again, only a few can of course be 
reached. The second kind of schoolroom patronage consists of a 
night club for boys with a few easy and general rules. A small 
charge for membership (such as a penny a week) should be made. 
Into this club as many boys as can be satisfactorily managed 
should be brought, and all sorts of good works instituted in con- 
nection with it on their behalf. An excellent arrangement is to 
start a guild, or, if there be a holy family, to have a section of 
it in connection with the club, and to induce the better boys to 
belong to it, so as to cultivate the regular frequentation of the 
Sacraments, &c. A penny bank and library should be established 
at the club, a registry for situations (in connection with the new 
sub-committee of the Provincial Council for this object) should 
be opened, classes of religious and secular instruction held, and 
boys, when necessary, prepared for first Communion. But in 
addition to the work to be done actually at the club, there are 
many other helps which may be rendered to the boys. A general 
register of all the club boys should be kept, and their families 
should be visited at home. Respectable lodgings should be recom- 
mended to homeless boys, situations under good masters should 
be found, and those who are moving to a new neighbourhood 
should be kept in sight by a communication with the local Con- 
ference and with the new sub-committee, which we have already 
alluded to, and which, ere these lines are printed, will, we hope, 
te in active working order. 

Many other useful works will no doubt suggest themselves to 
those who have such patronages at work, and it would be well if 
such suggestions were made known by means of the Patronage 
Committee to others who desire to promote them. But the 
Society does not stop here; it would wish to see workmen’s 
societies, institutes, and clubs formed for those who have grown 
up out of patronage influences. These, which no longer can be 
described as patronage works, are yet very excellent and legiti- 
mate undertakings of the Society. In these days of union of 
workmen, political clubs, and the like, Catholics might surely 
organize and solidify their members by means of these organiza- 
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tions of working men. They surely have but poor respect for 
the power of their Religion over the hearts and minds of men, 
who, for fear of political or social combinations, refuse to assist 
in the promotion of institutions calculated to inspire and intensify 
and consolidate Catholic feelings and Catholic thought. The 
great merit both of patronages and men’s elubs is the centre 
which is afforded by them for the commencement of many 
kindred works. As in patronages so in working men’s insti- 
tutes numerous offshocts will spring up. In addition to the 
instruction, advice, and good offices that charity will suggest in 
connection with the men’s clubs, many practical matters can there 
be organized, which without the club could not be attempted. 
We shall expect soon to find a provident club, burial club, sick 
club, or similar institutions developing, and a savings bank, 
library, and registry of situations will of course soon be added. 

Even where there is no club, a guild, or holy family should 
be organized. These confraternities are now frequently estab- 
lished, even without the assistance of the Society, though they 
owe their origin to the St. Sulpice Conference of St. Vincent, 
and have ever been one of its peculiar and characteristic under- 
takings. It is now, no doubt, unnecessary to explain the consti- 
tution of these well-known guilds, but we cannot omit to pay a 
tribute to their usefulness. If a Conference is unable to bear the 
expense of a club, it should at least organize or co-operate with 
a confraternity of this kind. 

Another centre of usefulness which can be organized by the 
Society, yet is without its pale, is the ladies’ committee. In 
every parish where there are no working nuns, such a committee 
should be formed, independent of the Society, but co-operating 
with it ; and all cases which cannot from their nature be under-: 
taken by the Society should be handed over to the ladies’ com- 
mittee. Such, for example, is all work especially for girls. This 
work the Society is debarred from undertaking as a general rule ; 
but it was recommended at the meeting of delegates in London 
(confirmed by the Council General and Provincial Council), that 
these corresponding ladies’ committees should be established, and. 
all work directly for girls should be assigned to them. Thus, at 
Bristol, the corresponding ladies’ committee receives from the 
Society lists of pauper girls leaving the workhouse, and sees to 
their care and lodging. So again, in Birmingham, the Catholic 
members of the ladies’ committee for superintending the board- 
ing out of pauper children are in correspondence with the Society. 

Other useful works which the ladies’ committee will undertake 
are the mothers’ meetings, with which a clothing depédt and 
kindred institutions will be connected, and the girls’ patronage 
clubs similar to those for boys in connection with the patronage 
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committee. Many Conferences in Paris and other places, and a few 
in England, have attempted the system of loans with considerable 
success. But in England especially some caution must be used 
in the matter. In these cases either tools and trade materials 
or bedding and furniture, are lent to the industrious poor and 
paid for by small instalments. Until the payment is completed 
the tools and furniture are considered simply as a loan, and 
marked with the name or stamp of the Society, which is there- 
by protected against loss by,the articles being pledged or seized.* 

The Society has never attempted in this country anything 
approaching to a community life for the brothers. We have yet 
to wait, perhaps for a long time, before any great institution 
grows up, where young men, at work in the world, may find in 
the community of their brothers in St. Vincent and in devotion 
to the poor, a safeguard and a retreat from the perils around 
them. Until such an institution is established, there is, however, 
to be found in general retreats for the brothers, a period (brief, 
in truth) when the spirit of St. Vincent may be strengthened by 
communion, and the zeal of the brothers increased. These re- 
treats at least might, we think, be usefully organized. 

Many other works there are open to the energy of the brothers 
which we cannot even mention here. They will be found treated 
of in detail in the Manual (pp. 509-535). They show the Society 
caring for the poor from birth, in early childhood and youth, by 
créches, schools and patronages, at confirmation and marriage, 
through manhood to old age, by institutes, hospitals, and asy- 
lums, in unnumbered situations and by untold methods, till, at 
the last, it watches at his death, it stands beside his grave, and 
treasures his memory, as it prays for his peace; in all, seeking 
nothing beyond this, to be the friend of the poor and the 
friendless. 

Before we conclude, we must say a few words upon the different 
Councils of the Society. We have already alluded to those which 
exist in England—viz., the Particular Councils of towns, such 
as the London Council, the Birmingham Council, &c.; the 
Provincial Council of England, and the Patronage Committee. 
We will briefly mention the constitution and scope of these 
Councils. The Particular Council (as already mentioned) consists 
of the officers of the Conferences included within its boundaries, 
which comprise the town and neighbouring suburbs, and receives 
a tithe of the collections and donations of each Conference. From 
the fund thereby created it makes grants to needy Conferences 





* Goods may in the same manner be redeemed from pawn, but no 
interest must be charged on loans for this purpose, to avoid infringement 
of the Pawnbrokers’ Acts. 
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or to special cases* brought before it by them. It exercises a 
general supervision over the works of the various Conferences, 
which send to it a monthly treasurer’s and secretary’s report. It 
has a President, secretary, and treasurer, and conducts its 
meetings in the same manner as the Conferences themselves, 
The Provincial Council of England consists of a President, vice- 
presidents, secretaries, and treasurer, the Presidents of the Par- 
ticular Councils of England and a few other leading members of 
the Society. This Council superintends the work of the Society 
throughout England, and is the means of communication with 
the Council General at Paris. It publishes an Annual Report 
of the Society in England, and is charged with the arrange- 
ments of general meetings. The efficiency of the Provincial 
Council might, we believe, be greatly enhanced in two ways. 
In tke first place correspondence should be established by it with 
all the councils in English-speaking colonies and countries. Vast 
assistance might thereby be afforded to emigrants. We under- 
stand, however, that this matter has been urged on the Council 
General, and that the sub-committee of the Provincial Council, 
which deals with such matters, will probably be ere long in a 
position to establish this intercommunication. In the second 
place the supervision of country Conferences, especially those 
without a Particular Council, is a part of the duty of the Pro- 
vincial Council. This is efficiently carried out in Holland and 
elsewhere by means of delegates. We should like to see some 
such arrangement systematically carried out in England. Another 
very satisfactory effort of the Provincial Council is the meeting 
of Presidents and delegates. - This was begun in a small way in 
1881, but in 1882 a large and representative meeting was held in 
London, and it is to be hoped that in future years this meeting 
will be held with similar success. The resolutions passed at the 
meeting held in 1882 are now before us and have already been 
alluded to. They refer to several important matters of general 
management, and afford a practical commentary on the working 
of the Society. One of these resolutions, which has been sub- 
mitted to and received the approval of His Holiness Leo XIII., 
we must mention here. It was resolved to recommend the 
establishment of a committee which should undertake the finding 
of situations for boys or men with good masters, to arrange for 
and assist their removal from one locality to another for this pur- 
pose, and to correspond with the various Conferences with refer- 
ence to these matters. A sub-committee has accordingly been 
appointed to take these matters in hand, and this sub-committee, 
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as we have already suggested, will no doubt in time be able to afford 
such assistance as will make migration and emigration a safe 
and useful proceeding. For the danger of emigration at present 
is this, that poor people are sent to places where they know no 
one, and have no one to care for them, and where they sink down 
into perhaps greater poverty and worse surroundings than they 
left behind them. Emigration is only successfully carried out 
when the poor are sent to those who will see to their settlement 
in a satisfactory position. We see in this sub-committee the 
germs of usefulness in this important matter. All information 
as to the sub-committee can be obtained from Henry D. 
Harrod, Esq., 53, Lilleshall Road, Clapham, S.W. This brings 
us to the last of our managing committees, the Patronage Com- 
mittee, which superintends all those various patronage works, 
throughout the country, of which we have already spoken in 
detail. It also manages the Home for Youths in Queen Square, 
which it supports from its funds. On this and on grants to 
various patronage works, it spends upwards of £1,300 a year, for 
which it is entirely dependent on voluntary contributions. The 
report of the Patronage Committee deals with much that is the 
peculiar property of the Society, and is highly interesting and 
instructive. No Conference should be without at least some 
small work in connection with the patronage. There are far too 
few at present. 

We now draw toa conclusion. We have in this article en- 
deavoured to lay before our readers in the first place the pressing 
wants which the Society of St. Vincent de Paul is intended to 
supply, and the spirit of Christian charity in which it sets 
to work to meet them, and we have then, after briefly glancing 
at some defects at home, remediable indeed, and rapidly, we 
believe and hope, being remedied, given some account in greater 
detail, of the works and ways of the Society. In setting 
before our readers the general objects of this noble Society and 
brotherhood, we have approached the topics dealt with from 
the position of a brother of the Society. We have, there- 
fore, taken things as we find them—uninhabitable homes, 
Poor Law systems, school boards, “the criminals and the 
paupers” of society, and pointed out how, here a little, there a 
little, we may assuage misery, help poverty, heal wounds. Of 
greater subjects, of the economical and social questions involved 
by the existing state of things, it has not been here the place to 
speak. Such questions only indirectly affect our Society; but 
as individuals, we, from that knowledge of the poor which we 
acquire, that appreciation of their troubles and their sufferings 
which comes of intercourse with them, are better able to form a 
judgment on these matters, and to point out causes and remedies. 
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To the reform of abuses, to the overthrow of the effete survivals 
of feudalism without the charity or the chivalry of a former 
age, we may or may not be called upon to contribute ; but mean- 
while it seems the worthy object of a life to devote whatever 
time and means and talents we have to lightening the hard- 
ships, relieving the distress, and Christianizing the hearts of the 
poor. 


enn} 


Art. III.—THE NOVELS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The Chronicles of Bursetshire. By Antuoxy Trottops. In 
eight volumes, large crown 8vo, with frontispieces. Vols. I. 
and II., Zhe Warden and Barchester Towers; Vol. III1., 
Dr. Thorne ; Vol. IV., Framley Parsonage ; Vols. V. and 
VI, The Small House at Allington; Vols. VII. and 
VIII., The Last Chronicle of Barset. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 


URING the last few years the hand of death seems to have 
been specially busy in the world of letters, and we have lost 
more than one teacher whom not alone we can ill spare, but 
whose places we fear none are rising up to fill. But little more 
than two years ago Carlyle was taken from us, in the fulness of 
years it is true, and perhaps after he had taught us all he had to 
teach, and all we could with any profit learn from him, yet a 
teacher whose rare utterances—rare, at least, in these later days— 
were deeply valued by many. The grass had barely covered his 
grave before we were called on to lament the death of the greatest 
woman English literature has known, George Eliot, and that, 
too, in the prime of middle age, when a new and a healthier life 
than hers had so far been was but just opening before her, the 
purer sunlight of which we might not unreasonably hope would 
have been reflected in her work. And we have now to record the 
death of one, who, although intellectually inferior, and so far un- 
worthy of comparison with the authors already named, has yet, 
perhaps, given us more innocent amusement and entertainment 
than any other writer of this generation, Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
No writer now living has been more prolific, and since the year 
1855 few seasons have passed without the novel-loving world 
having the pleasure of reading at least one story from his pen. 
And although these stories are decidedly unequal in merit, yet 
none could be called absolutely uninteresting ; whilst the appalling, 
and to a novel writer fatal, word dull, and Trollope could never 
fairly be uttered in connection with one another. 
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Of Mr. Trollope’s life few particulars seem to be forthcoming. 
Every newspaper of any standing had a notice, and many pub- 
lished an article on the man as well as on his works within a week 
of his death. But so far as the minutiz of his life are concerned, 
each account was merely a repetition, more or less varied in 
details, of the other. Every critic has told us that Anthony 
Trollope was born in 1815, was son of the once famous Mrs. 
Trollope, the authoress of ‘‘ Widow Barnaby,” and many other 
stories—books, we imagine, which are hardly read to-day, and 
the writer of which would not now be remembered, were it not 
that for a generation past the family name has been prominently 
before the world in the person of her second son Anthony, and, 
to a lesser degree, in that of her eldest son Adolphus. 

Anthony was educated both at Winchester and at Harrow 
(why at two public schools we have not been told), and was only 
prevented from completing his studies at a University by the 
death of his father, and the consequent loss of income sustained 
by the family. He was then sent to Brussels to learti French, 
and as early as 1834 he obtained a clerkship in the Post Office. 
In this department of the Civil Service he remained until eight 
years ago, when he resigned, hardly we may surmise in order to 
devote himself more closely to literature, for we have no reason 
to suppose that he has written more freely during these later 
years than he did before ; but, we may hope, in order.to enjoy a 
well-earned leisure, and to taste the sweets of being completely his 
own master for some years before the end should come. We believe 
that he resigned his position before his Civil Service pension was 
due. Had he accepted a Government pension it would have in- 
capacitated him from sitting in the House of Commons. As a 
fact, Trollope never was in Parliament. But when we recall the 
strong attraction for parliamentary life expressed in some of his 
political novels, and his keen admiration for men devoted to 
public life, we may trace some connection between the date of 
his retiring frum the Post Office and the well-known rules of the 
Civil Service and Parliament. 

Although Trollope passed upwards of forty years in the service 
of the State, he was by no means tied to a London office during 
that time. For eighteen years he was stationed in Ireland, and 
he there gathered inspiration and material for his earlier novels, 
“The Macdermots of Ballycloran,” the “ Kellys and the 
O’Kellys,” and also for a clever though painful story in one volume, 
which we have accidentally come across, and which seems to be 
unnoticed by his late biographers, “ An Eye for an Eye.” His 
Trish stories, however, attained no great popularity ; and it was 
not until the year 1855, when “The Warden” appeared, that the 
novel-reading public discovered that a new and brilliant light had 
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arisen in their firmament. Whosoever could write ‘‘ The Warden,’ 
with its subtle and masterly delineation of character, and its 
delicate and nice humour, could do more and could do better. Nor 
were they disappointed ; for, as we before said, from 1855 and 
onwards, few seasons passed without the world having a fresh 
story from Mr. Trollope, which it was a real pleasure to read. 
Mr. Trollope married and has left children, though when he 
married, or the ages of his children, no one has told us. He 
lived for some years at Waltham Cross, and more recently in 
Sussex and London. In whatever country neighbourhood he 
might be living, he was always ready to ride to cover, and enjoyed 
fox hunting as thoroughly as any of the heroes of his own stories,. 
and, perhaps, as much even as some of his heroines, ladies whom 
he has more than once described as finding their only true felicity 
in the short ten minutes in which they have been leading in the 
hunting field. All are agreed that Trollope was a warm and 
generous, if occasionally a dictatorial friend ; and that his rough 
manner disguised kind and genial feelings, whilst his conduct 
would often show true consideration for others. This will sur- 
prise none who are acquainted with his books. No one who was 
himself without refinement and delicacy of feeling could have 
drawn so skilfully the Quixotic self-sacrifice of that gentlest of 
men, Septimus Harding. Noone, not himself gifted with sensi- 
tiveness, could have pictured after so life-like a fashion Mr. 
Crawley’s painful and obstinate pride, and his soreness at the 
kindly attempts of his friends to aid him in his constantly recur- 
ring troubles, and in his ever present distress. But this side of 
Mr. Trollope was not the prominent one; and we believe that 
many who had been for long delighting in the delicate touches 
of humour, and the true pictures of the subtler side of our feelings 
with which his books abound, experienced some disappointment 
on first making his acquaintance. We remember this being the 
case ourselves. We had long and anxiously looked forward to a 
meeting, and at length found ourselves dining in his company. 
It was at the time of the Danish and Prussian war, and Trollope 
was a hot partisan of the Germans, the unpopular side. Unluckily 
there happened to be at the table a gentleman fresh from the 
Danish camp, who, if more moderate in the expression of his 
feelings—which were entirely antagonistic to Trollope’s—was 
equally keen in experiencing them. The result was not fortunate. 
Mr. Trollope’s loud voice and domineering manner, although 
they did not carry conviction, somewhat marred the pleasure of 
the argument. We can believe the anecdote lately told of him 
by a friend. Indeed, if it be not literally true, it is ben trovato, 
and so characteristic as to deserve mention. Trollope and a party 
of congenial friends were dining together on a summer’s evening 
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at Henley. At the further end of the room from that in which 
Trollope was engaged in conversation some one ventured to give’ 
an opinion: “I differ from you entirely,” he exclaimed in his 
loud, sonorous voice: “I differ from you entirely! What was it 
you sard 2?” 

Trollope’s temperament was one which undoubtedly shone 
better as a host than as a guest. His nature forced him to take 
the lead in everything, and his exuberant spirit rarely cared to 
follow. He was naturally, therefore, seen to greater advantage’ 
in his own house, where his love of generous hospitality could 
have full play and where his prominence in conversation was 
simply fitting. Where he is said to have been pre-eminently 
delightful was in a téte-d-tée, particularly if his companion was: 
younger than himself and was not indisposed to listen. He 
would then talk freely, and the less he was interrupted the better 
worth hearing he would be. The result was not unlike listening 
to an interesting chapter of one of his books. That Trollope was: 
a kind husband and an affectionate father, all agree in stating. 
We learn, too, from a short notice in the “ Guardian” newspaper, 
written apparently by a friend living near his last home in 
Sussex, that he was truly benevolent to his poor and sick neigh- 
bours, whom he would visit personally, and cheer by his kind and 
genial manner; that he was active in all matters connected with: 
the education of the people; that he never missed the services of 
his parish church on Sunday, and that he joined in the Anglican 
Communion office. These few particulars of Mr. Trollope’s life 
are all that have been, so far, given to the public, beyond the 
mapping out of his day, which was as regular as aclock. The 
work by which he was best known was done very early in the 
morning. He rose at five o’clock, and wrote his novels until 
ealled to a late breakfast. When summoned he obeyed at 
once, however critical might be the point in his story he had 
reached, or however doubtful the position in which he was obliged 
to leave his characters. He apparently felt confident that he 
could take up the thread exactly as he had left it. The result 
justifies this confidence ; for we can recall no untoward breaks 
or want of smoothness in any of his scenes, and nothing that 
suggests an interruption. Every episode is worked out to its 
legitimate ending, and finishes naturally with the chapter. He 
treated novel-writing as a craft. To use his own words, he sat 
down to write “as a cobbler sits down to make shoes.” That he 
could do better one day than another, or that his skill would fail 
him if he forced his inspirations at an unwilling moment, seemed 
to him impossible. The rest of Mr. Trollope’s day was divided 
between official work, riding, and when in London a visit to his 
club, the Atheneum. 
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To us, however, the main interest in Trollope centres in those 
early hours of the morning. It is by the work then done that 
we know him, and because of it that we feel so lively an interest 
in all that concerns him. It will surprise none that his stories 
were written in the quict time before the din of the day was 
awake. There is a freshness about them, an entire absence of 
nnhealthy and morbid feeling, which is suggestive of the crisp 
morning air, whilst they sparkle with natural fun and kindly 
wit, as brightly as ever the dew sparkles in the Spring sunshine 
of an April morning. His stories are never without some love 
episode ; but in many of them the love story is a mere episode, 
and not the main plot of the book. But even his love stories 
are pure and healthy, and without any touch of that indescribable 
taint which makes many modern novels objectionable reading. 
Without hesitation these stories can be placed in the hands of 
young girls, with no fear of their gathering harm from them. 
Besides the fact of the love story being often of secondary 
interest, Trollope has ventured on another innovation which is 
rare in novels. He tells more than one story, the main interest 
of which centres in the doings and sufferings of those well 
advanced in life. For instance, there can be little doubt that the 
fate of poor Lady Mason in “Orley Farm,” touches us more 
nearly than the loves of Magdelene and her clever young lawyer; 
and still less that the result of Mr. Crawley’s trial in ‘The Last 
Chronicles of Barset” interests us more deeply than his daughter’s 
conquest of an eligible husband; and both Lady Mason and 
Mr. Crawley are past middle age. 

If the true object of fiction, as we believe it to be, is to amuse 
and entertain us in a leisure hour, without exciting us to an 
uneasy pitch, or harrowing our sympathies over the sorrows of 
imaginary beings, then, no greater master of fiction than Trollope 
has lived in our day, or, if we except Miss Austen, in any other. 
Like her he rarely unmasks the deeper feelings of his heroes and 
heroines ; or perhaps it were truer to say, he rarely chooses for 
his characters those in whom deep feelings lie hidden. We see 
no further into most of his characters than we do into those of 
our intimate friends; and with many of those whose fortunes we 
follow through story after story, we seem merely to have a casual 
acquaintance. Yet how interested we are in them all, and how 
we sorrow to see them finally disappear from the scene. 

Trollope’s novels may be classified into three distinct sets, not 
published in any order, but still, now when we can have no more 
from his hand, naturally dividing themselves thus: first, the 
‘* Barchester,” or clerical series ; next, the “ Phineas Phinn,” and 
“ Lady Glencora,” or political series ; and, lastly, the miscellaneous 
novels. As we have said before, the Irish stories were first pub- 
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lished; then came “The Warden,” and “ Barchester Towers,” 
which were followed by one or two miscellaneous stories, ‘“ The 
‘Three Clerks,” “ The-Bertrams,” &c., of such inferior merit, that 
it was feared Trollope had already written himself out. These 
were published in the years 1858-59. With the first number of 
the “ Cornhill Magazine,” however, which appeared in January, 
1860, such fear was dissipated, for he then commenced “ Framley 
Parsonage,” a work which shows undiminished power of descrip- 
tion and character drawing, and less of the mere caricature, which 
to some extent marred “ Barchester Towers.” We are here 
taken back into the world of Barset; and for the next two or 
three stories we live amongst the same people and in the same 
scenes asin “The Warden.” Of course, however, the author’s 
eanvas becomes more extended and more thickly peopled as time 
goes on; for the children grow up before the parents die, and 
take the place of heroes and heroines hitherto occupied by their 
elders. It is generally thought that Trollope’s reputation will 
live mainly on account of the chronicles of Barset; and of 
these we will speak first and most fully, moved, to some extent, 
to do so by the handsome edition of the series lately put forth, in 
a readable form and at a reasonable cost, by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall. 

If there be. any truth in the dying and oft-quoted words of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, “‘ We are on the eve of great 
changes in Church and State,’ then Trollope’s novels, which 
deal mainly with the clerical side of English life, have a greater 
and more lasting value than have ordinary books which dive 
no deeper than do Trollope’s into human nature. Whatever may 
be in store in the future for the Established religion of England, 
whether it is to grow in spiritual force when it ceases to be a 
State machine, or whether it is to be dissolved into a hundred 
sects, representing the hundred systems and opinions now for- 
cibly held together by State bonds, and its members to fly 
asunder like the sticks of an unbound faggot—matters little. 
Whatever may be in store for the Church of England in the 
future, that the Establishment has played a part in the past life 
of England, specially in country districts, none can deny. When, 
therefore, we say that Trollope’s “ Chronicles of Barset” are good 
photographs of clergymen and of their influence, lives and 
opinions during the two middle quarters of this century, it may 
be implied that they will be of inestimable value in the future to 
all who wish to study the social side of English life during those 
years. “We are on the eve of great changes.” All, therefore, 
that paints the past, especially a past too which is unrecorded by 
newspapers and ignored in Parliamentary reports, is valuable. 
It is from fiction that we are now mainly able to picture the 
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lives of our fathers ; and even the changes of our own day have 
come about so gradually, that till we are reminded—as we are in 
these stories—of what was customary some forty years ago, we 
are unconscious of them. No serious historian, even if we except 
Mr. Green, will ever tell us how Mr. Harding dined at five 
o’clock, or how Mr. Robartes was able (happy man and happy 
days), as a married clergyman with children, to keep a manservant 
indoors, more than one valuable horse and a pony-carriage for 
his wife, on a living of £800 a year; and many another trivial, 
yet not uninteresting, detail. Beginning with “The Warden,” 
and the story of the reform of an abuse in an almshouse so gross 
that Mr. Harding, a scrupulous and sensitive man, even though 
he profits by it, cannot bear up against the attack, and resigns 
his post of warden rather than submit to hostile newspaper cri- 
ticism, Trollope carries us on through story after story, until 
gradually the representatives of the Anglican clergy of thirty 
years ago assume an altogether old-fashioned and old-world air, 
and even their successors are passing out of date before the 
author takes final leave of them. 

We believe that it was more than an accident which caused 
Mr. Trollope, some years ago, to finish off his series of stories 
which, though certainly not dealing with the religious life of 
England in the nineteenth century, deal with its clerical side. 
Although he loves to dwell under the walls of a cathedral and in 
country parsonages, and to depict the life there lived (always, by 
the way, with a keen appreciation of its comic side), not only 
can we recall no word likely to shock a reverent ear, but we can 
realize a true and life-like image of clerical life, without religion 
so much as having been touched on at all. This is a fact worthy 
of note. It sounds paradoxical ; and certainly in no other com- 
munion in the world would such a playing of Hamlet, whilst 
omitting the part of the Prince of Denmark, be possible. Was 
it, perhaps, because to-day it would hardly be fair in portraying 
Protestant clergymen entirely to leave out the spiritual side of 
their lives, that Trollope ceased to describe the English clergy ? 
Whatever may be his follies, and however grave his errors, the 
typical parson of to-day is hardly an Archdeacon Grantley, or even 
a prosperous Mr. Robartes. Many of the Anglican clergy now 
draw their enthusiasm from Nonconformity, and borrow their 
doctrine from the Church: from neither point of view do they lend 
themselves so easily to a novelist. Thirty years ago it was different. 
One of the finest characters Trollope has drawn, and one whose 
inner feelings we see most clearly, is Mr. Crawley. He is a man of 
almost heroic qualities, mixed with an alloy of the weakest pride : 
with a mind not altogether sane, and yet with a brilliant 
intellect, and with unimpaired power of usefulness amongst a 
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miserable population. Mr. Crawley is powerfully drawn. Indeed, 
‘when we remember the hero in “ He Knew he was Right,” it 
appears as if Trollope had a special genius for showing us the 
working of an only half-sane mind. He is in the deepest trouble, 
and is half-crazed with sorrow ; for he—a man who, if alone in the 
world, would have found it easier to starve than accept five shillings 
as a gift even from a brother—is accused of stealing a cheque. 
Yet it is never hinted that he seeks comfort where surely he 
has been teaching his destitute bricklayers to seek it, nor that he 
finds relief in the thought : “ He will forth bring thy justice 
as the light, and thy judgment as the noon-day.” When his 
‘state is lowest, and when his grief is sorest, he makes his daughter 
read aloud to him a passage from a Greek poem, in which are 
described the agonies of a blind giant. No giant could have been 
more powerful—only that he was blind, and could not see to 
avenge himself on those who injured him. So— 


Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves. 


He sees in these tragic lines a likeness to himself, and compares 
the dim eyes of the giant with his own clouded brain, which, were 
it clear but for a moment, would allow him to free himself from 
the hateful charge hanging over him. 


“ At the mill with slaves!” he exclaims, “can any picture be more 
dreadful than that! Go on, my dear. Of course you remember 
Milton’s ‘Samson Agonistes?’ .. . . These are old thoughts with 
me—Polyphemus and Belisarius and Samson and Milton, have always 
been pets of mine. The mind of the strong, blind creature must be 
so sensible of the injury that has been done to him! The impotency 
combined with his strength, or rather the impotency with the me- 
mory of former strength and former aspirations, is so essentially 
tragic !” 

Then, when for an instant the cloud lifts, and he enjoys a 
momentary triumph—no thought flies upwards, no word of 
thanksgiving passes his lips: but he exultingly calls for his 
daughter, that he may enjoy an hour’s happiness with her over 
“The Seven against Thebes.” On other occasions we see him 
sitting moodily and morosely by the fire. A good man, we are 
told, yet fighting against God’s will, as if He were a legitimate 
enemy; repelling all sympathy as insult ; himself causing his 
wife and children double suffering; leaving them to bear the 
burden, and adding to its weight. And yet how he loves them! 

A very different and even less spiritual a character is Arch- 
deacon Grantley, a man nevertheless whom none of us can know 
without liking. Who can say that he is an unfair picture of 
an Anglican Church dignitary of thirty years ago? And yet, is 
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not the idea of the archdeacon and a preacher of the gospel and 
minister of sacraments incongruous? We can easily see him 
riding about the country on his handsome cob, looking sharply 
after the preserving of foxes ; but it is less easy to picture him, 
leaving for awhile the volume of Rabelais which he is studying 
by stealth, to console a death bed, or to don a surplice and read 
even the Protestant service. Trollope himself never doubts the 
worldliness of his archdeacon. He is fully aware that with his 
clerical hat and gaiters begin and end the clerical side to his 
character; and that the Christian religion which he preaches 
weekly to his people is the merest veneer on the actual man. 
His unqualified delight at the fact that his daughter is a 
marchioness, and his equally genuine distress at the perversity of 
a son, who is threatening to ally himself disadvantageously, are 
worthy of a blasé and worldly-minded old habitué of Pall Mall. 
Listen to him explaining his sorrow at his son’s obstinacy to his 
confidant Lady Lufton :— 

But, Lady Lufton, you do not understand yet how this hits me. 
Everything in life that I have done I have done for my children. 
I am wealthy, but I have not used my wealth for myself, because I 
have desired that they should be able to hold their heads high in the 
world. All my ambition has been for them, and all the pleasure 
which I have anticipated for myself in my old age is that which I 
have hoped to receive from their credit. As for Henry, he might 
have had anything he wanted from me in the way of money. He 
expressed a wish, a few months since, to go into Parliament, and I 
promised to help him as far as ever 1 could go. I have kept 
up the game altogether for him.. He, the younger son of a working 
parish parson, has had everything that could be given to the eldest 
son of a country gentleman—more than is given to the eldest son 
of many a peer. I have hoped that he would marry again, but I 
have never cared that he should marry for money. I have been 
willing to do everything for him myself. But, Lady Lufton, a 
father does feel he should have some return for all this. No one 
can imagine that Henry ever supposed that a bride from that 
wretched place Hogylestock could be welcome among: us. 


Yet who can help liking the weak affectionate old man, who, 
when he finds that his son’s love is determined to sacrifice herself 
rather than injure her lover in the world’s esteem, is vanquished 
at once by the girl's gener»sity? He is a man, we are told, who 
would always exceed all he came in contact with in lavish kind- 
ness and gifts. When Graee Crawley refuses even to see Henry 
Grantley whilst her father is considered disgraced, he cannot 
bear that she should outdo him in generosity, and he declares 
that once the cloud is passed over he will welcome her as a dear 
daughter. The characters of both Mr. Crawley and the Arch- 
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deacon are most fully developed in the “ Last Chronicles of 
Barset ;” but we make their acquaintance long years ago, in the 

early tales of Barchester, and we must now say a few words of the: 
whole series. 

Trollope must have felt no small confidence in his power to 
sustain the reader’s interest in his characters, and also an assur- 
ance that the previous stories had been read, to have adopted the 

lan of carrying a history in fiction, through book after book. 
Not but that each story is complete in itself; yet to fully enjoy 
the succeeding ones, those novels which came before ought to 
have been read. We must have known Miss Dunstable to 
understand Mrs. Thorn. We must have wept with Lily Dale 
over her early love sorrows, to appreciate her inability to accept 
another lover. We must have suffered Mrs. Proudie, as a very 
thorn in our side, to feel the full relief which her death brings to 
all, and to forgive the poor old Bishop his half-uttered prayer to 
be saved from feeling “glad she is dead.” We remember 
hearing an intelligent “critic remark, on closing the Jast volume 
of “The Last Chronicles of Barset,” that he felt as if he had 
suddenly lost a large circle of friends. What, never again to be 
snubbed and pooh-poohed, to have our toes trodden on “by Arch- 
deacon Grantley, or to hear his inimitable “Good Heavens ?” 
Never again to hear Mr. Harding’s violoncello, or to feel irritated 
by Mrs. Proudie? Never again to walk through the country 
lanes with bright Lily Dale, or with the steadfast and all but 
strong-minded Lucy Robartes? Never again to catch a glimpse 
at Lady Dumbello’s stately beauty, nor to follow sweet Mrs. 
Arabin through middle life, and to discover how that sturdy 
boy of John Bold’s grew up and throve under the influence of 
Dean Arabin’s misty and speculative mind? No; they had all 
said their last word, and done their last deed, and we felt quite 
sad, as at the loss of friends. 

Trollope had the power of interesting us in his characters in 
no common degree. We felt either a real and personal liking for 
them, or the reverse. In no case are they mere lay figures, to 
whose fortunes we are indifferent. The Barsetshire series is very 
like real life. We are set down in a country town, and at once’ 
make the acquaintance and become interested in our neighbours.. 
Time goes on ; and now and again a group which has been made 
prominent in one story disappears in the next—as do the Stan- 
hopes of “ Barchester Towers,” who return to Como and trouble 
us no more. Our favourites and our real friends, however, stay 
on, only we see more now of one and then of another of them. 
For example: Eleanor Warden is the heroine of “The Warden,” 
and again, as the well-endowed widow, Mrs. Bold, of “ Barchester 
Towers.””? She then becomes Mrs. Arabin; and for the future’ 
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plays a subordinate part in the history of Barsetshire. On the 
other hand, her niece, Griselda Grantley, is fast growing up, and 
is ready to play the part of heroine, when “ Framley Parson- 
age” opens. This honour she has to share with a new comer, 
Lucy Robartes, a young lady whose quick wit and lively talent in 
the end triumph over Griselda’s insipid beauty, and vanquish 
both Lord Lufton and his mother. Then follows “The Small 
House at Allington,” again with fresh heroes and heroines, but 
still with frequent reference to our past friends, who either live 
near or are connected with them. The fate of our chief favourite, 
Lily Dale, is still unsettled when “The Small House at Alling- 
ton” is finished, and we have to wait until the end of the “ Last 
Chronicles of Barset,” to learn that she never recovers from the 
.eruel blow which she receives in the first of these last two tales. 
In the second, “The Last Chronicles of Barset,”’ Trollope takes 
up the broken or unfinished threads of the whole series, and 
although there is an independent plot, the main interest of the 
book lies in the farewell view that it gives us of so many old and 
well-known friends. 

If we look back at our own lives for the last five and twenty 
years, is not this very much what we have actually experienced ? 
Acquaintances going and coming, though our friends remain : 
chance meetings leading to real friendships, and again, chance 
circumstances changing friends into comparative strangers? We 
think Mr. Trollope net alone has created his character and 
plots, but that he must have lived a real, though imaginary, life 
with them all; that he felt a genuine love for his pleasing 
characters, and a genuine hatred for his unpleasant ones. We 
ourselves recollect shortly after the covapletion of “The Small 
House at Allington,” that finding ourselves in Trollope’s com- 
pany, we expressed to him the warm interest which tie character 
and story of Lily Dale, perhaps the most graceful of his women, 
had aroused in our mind. We can well remember the evident 
gratification with which he answered, “ You can have no idea how 
pleased I am to hear you say that: Iam so fond of her myself.” 
Perhaps he was specially glad to hear that Lily Dale was ap- 
preciated ; for if the reader of “ The Small House at Allington’’ 
found himself unable to sympathize with her, the whole book was 
a failure. Its plot, no doubt, is a bold one, and perhaps one which 
few authors would have ventured to create; for it consists 
mainly in events connected with the jilting of the heroine. Now 
the jilting of a girl is supposed to put her in anything but an 
heroic position. Trollope’s skill, however, in telling a story is 
so great, and his power of forcing us to sympathize where he 
intends we should sympathize is so undoubted, that it is certain 
none can read “The Small House at Allington,” and feel that 
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illused as Lily is, she is in any way lowered or humiliated by 
the treatment she receives. The interest of the book lies in 
Lily’s deep love for a worthless fellow, who, though genuinely 
fond of her, discards her in the most dastardly manner in order 
to marry a girl of higher social rank than his own. The de- 
scription of Crosbie and his feelings is a masterpiece in fiction. 
We see the innermost workings of his nature, his weak worldli- 
ness and repeated vacillation, and even, in his better moments, 
his own contempt for himself, painted to the life. In the begin- 
ning of the book Lily charms and fascinates him, and he succumbs 
to her sweetness and beauty. In doing so, he brings all the 
higher side of his nature into play, and he is truly in love with 
the fresh unsophisticated girl in her quiet country home. It is 
like a spring pastoral to the somewhat worn-out fashionable 
London man, who, however, has not yet outlived the power of 
himself loving genuinely, and of being gratified by real love. 
“ Not wisely, but too well,” he must often have said to himself; 
feeling, however, from the first the want of wisdom more de- 
cidedly than a true lover ought to do. Had Crosbie been either 
a better or a worse man, poor Lily had not suffered. Had he 
been a better man, she would have been his happy wife. Had 
he been a worse, the idea of marrying a portionless girl who 
could in no way help his worldly position, would never have 
occurred to him. But he allows himself to fall in love ; and for 
a few short weeks life is like an idyll. Then comes fear for the 
future, and doubt as to the wisdom of what he has done—or, 
rather, as he soon begins to express it, allowed himself to be 
drawn into; whilst, at the same time, he knows that it is a 
higher life that he is dreading. He sees distinctly the better 
line, and yet has to own that he is not the man to choose it; 
that his selfish club-life has so far spoilt him ; that although he is 
not blind to the good, he cannot elect to follow it, at the price 
of some slight material disadvantage. Then, when he discovers. 
that his hope of Lily’s having a small fortune is unfounded, he 
is almost angry with her, and very angry with his fate. Although 
for a moment his wrath is dispelled by the power of her love—a 
love which through all his worldliness he appreciates—it returns 
with renewed force when parted from her and when breathing 
the unhealthy, tainted atmosphere of Courcy Castle. There, 
within a week of his parting with Lily, he allows himself, with 
his eyes wide open, to be entrapped into an engagement with 
Earl de Courcy’s daughter—a plain, old, flimsy, uninteresting 
woman, whom he barely respects and certainly does not love. 
Whilst he is hesitating between Lily and the Lady Alexandrina, 
looking “on this picture and on that,” Trollope gives us a true 
touch of Nature. Before the die is cast, whilst it is still in Crosbie’s 
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power to be honest and true—to lose his honour as a gentleman 
seems a slight thing, and to be false a venial sin, at which both 
men and angels will cnly smile. Once, however, the deed is 
done, and he has deserted Lily and bound himself to Lady 
Alexandrina, the full enormity of his guilt is evident to himself 
and even is exaggerated by him. Men’s light words and jests 
at “ lovers’ vows” no longer comfort him, and he skulks away 
like a detected criminal, and hides himself as would a rat. 
Through all these changes we never feel that, though for- 
saken and yet still cherishing her love, Lily is ever lowered in 
our esteem. The power with which the deep purity of her 
love is drawn is so great that we should be disappointed 
were she to indulge her indignation, or even her wounded 
pride at the treatment to which she is subjected. Lily 
Dale’s is a perfect picture of a woman’s perfect love. When 
once she has owned it to her lover, ali reserve vanishes. What 
she confesses to him, allthe world is free tc know. The thought 
that the love which is her glory and delight should be less 
to Crosbie than to herself, never crosses her mind: it would 
imply a doubt of him were it to do so. Even after she has been 
deserted, she will not change, or allow that her lover was un- 
worthy of her—at the same time she maintains this attitude with 
perfect dignity. She has no pride, as regards her love; but she 
is not humiliated. She shows no inclination to question her 
lover’s decision ; but she has no wish to see him again. In the 
first weeks of her sorrow she persists that, should Crosbie ever 
again be free and wish it, her duty would be to return to him as 
much as if she had actually been his wife, and he had left her. 
Yet when, with poetic justice, Trollope does bring her old love 
once more to her feet, her true woman’s instinct prevents her 
falling a prey to a man whom she could no longer respect. This 
happens, however, after long years. Her first verdict is spoken 
to her mother: “ Tell him,” she says, “tell him I do forgive him, 
and I do not hate him ;” and her anger is only. aroused against 
those who, loving her, venture to reproach Crosbie as he deserves. 
If Lily’s be a type of perfect love, we feel that Trollope was right 
not to allow of her being consoled by the honest and constant 
love of John Eames. Much as we regret that it should be in the 
power of such a man as Crosbie to wreck at its fair opening and 
for ever a bright young life, yet we feel that for Lily to have 
transferred her affection and married happily, as if nothing had 
gone before, would have thoroughly spoilt the picture. We must 
accept the sorrows equally with the joys of strong feeling. She 
had been “lifted up and cast down,” and life could not be to her 
as it was before. If it be true that “ our sorrows are the inverted 
image of our nobleness,” then, we would sooner that Lily should 
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carry her sarrow for a lifetime than descend to the everyday 
happiness of accepting the love of aman to whom she could never 
give such affection as it was in her power to bestow. If we 
thoughtlessly or maliciously switch off the head of a young tree, 
it must live, its life through, maimed and misshapen. All our 
subsequent care can but make it sprout round the roots, or spread 
in width what it lacks in height; its form is marred for ever. 
And so, though we should be sorry in real life to consider a 
second love an unworthy or impossible thing, yet, in an ideal 
picture, we think Trollope was right not to allow Lily to love 
twice, and, by doing so, to give emphasis to the Frenchman’s 
eynical words: ‘“ L’objet change, mais la passion est toujours le 
méme.” Had Trollope allowed his type of woman’s love to be 
won a second time, he would have emphasized them. 


Mr. Trollope is seldom content to give us but one story in his 
novels: there is generally a second and a slighter plot running 
through his books. Whether this may be owing to the amount 
of copy demanded by his publishers, or to his own taste, we can- 
not say. We think, however, that his novels would be both 
pleasanter reading and more perfect as works of art, were it not 
for the manner in which, when we are deeply interested in the 
main thread of the plot, we are suddenly carried off, in a jerky 
manner, to scenes and persons who are connected with the prin- 
cipal characters of the story by the very slightest link, These 
secondary characters, moreover, are as a rule, though no doubt 
lifelike, exceedingly vulgar and low-minded ; and we resent being 
abruptly taken off from (let us say) our favourite Lily Dale, in 
a sweet refined country home, to an Amelia Roper, in a third-rate 
London boarding-house—or still more, from the tragic story and 
sentiments of Mr. Crawley, to the follies and vulgarity of a Bays- 
water stockbroker’s ménage. For instance, let us look at the 
concluding and touching scene in Chapter XX., in “The Last 
Chronicles of Barset,” and then at Chapter XXI. Major Grantley 
is pleading with Mr. Crawley for the love he bears his daughter ; 
but Mr. Crawley, although his heart is bleeding that it should 
be so, is constrained to refuse to advise Grace, lowered us she is 
in the world’s eye by his disgrace, to accept her disinterested 
lover, albeit she herself is pure and stainless as fresh fallen snow. 


“ But there is unfortunately a stain which is vicarious,” began Mr. 
Crawley, sustaining up to that point his voice with Roman fortitude 
—with a fortitude which would have been Roman had it not at that 
moment broken down under the pressure of human feeling. He 
could keep it up no longer, but continued his speech with ‘broken 
sobs, and with a voice altogether changed in its tone—rapid now» 
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whereas it had hitherto been slow—natural, whereas it had hitherto 
been affected—human, whereas it had hitherto been Roman. 
“Major Grantley,” he said, “I am sore beset; but what can I 
say to you? My darling is as pure as the light of day—only that 
she is soiled with my impurity. She is fit to grace the house of 
the best gentleman in England, had I not made her unfit.” 


And then, when his visitor takes leave, unconvinced by the 
father’s pleading against his child’s happiness, and vowing to be 
steadfast and true in spite of all opposition, Mr. Crawley turns 
his face to the wall wailing bitterly :— My poor child! my dar-. 
ling! She has found grace in this man’s sight, but even of that 
has her father robbed her! The Lord has visited upon the 
children the sins of the father, and will do so to the third and 
fourth generation.” And then, after our feelings have been 
roused to the pitch reached by the pathos of a Greek tragedy, we 
are asked suddenly to interest ourselves in a vulgar episode worthy 
of a police court. Is it not too abrupt a change with which 
Chapter XXI. opens? ‘Conway Dalrymple hurried out of the 
room in Mrs. Broughton’s house in which he had been painting 
Jael and Sisera, thinking that it would be better to meet an angry 
and perhaps tipsy husband on the stairs, than it would be either 
to wait for him till he should make his way into his wife’s room, 
or to hide away from him,” &e. &c. &. And the chapter that 
follows, although it has also a tragic side, almost reads like a 
newspaper column of a police report. We fail to discover any 
adequate reason for being thus disgusted at a moment when all 
our susceptibilities have been aroused by the sorrows at Haggle- 
stock. The connection between the two stories which run side 
by side is slight—merely that Johnnie Eames, Lily’s constant 
lover both in “ The Small House at Allington,” and “The Last 
Chronicles of Barset,” allows himself, powr passer le temps, to be 
entrapped into making sham love to the heroines |wth of Bays- 
water and of the lodging-house. The fact that he does so, although 
unknown to Lily, may perhaps have been the true reason why 
she found it impossible to love him, for we can hardly think the 
professing lover of Amelia Roper or Madalina Dei lines, even 
though he were but in jest, fit to mate with pure Liiy Dale. At 
any rate, even if this be the casc, the slight result atiained is dis- 
proportioned to the space occupied by such subsidi «y stories in 
‘Trollope’s novels ; and assuredly most of his readers «ould prefer 
that the main current of interest should not be inte rupted by a 
second plot. 

There is one feature in some of Mr. Trollope’s la: :+ books to 
which we must draw attention ; and if he be the fai ‘::ul painter 
of modern society which he is generally considered «t is one of 
which the present generation of the upper classes : :s no little 
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reason to be ashamed. That bold and designing women have 
existed from the beginning, and that husband-catching is no new 
game, is of course certain. But, twenty years ago the women 
in Trollope’s novels who were intent on inveigling the unwary, 
were either the vulgar and ill-bred daughters of sot-disant doctors 
and lodging-house keepers, or if they belong to the higher classes 
—as does Lady Alexandrina de Courcy—they at least do their 
ill-deeds with a certain amount of lady-like reticence and discreet 
reserve. Although they may shock our moral sense, they do not 
discard all womanly taste and delicacy. But of later days this is 
changed. In the “ American Senator” we have the grand-daughter 
of a Duke, who not only schemes to catch a young peer, man- 
ceuvres to find herself téte-a-téte with him, and tells lies and invents 
endless stories to gain her end, but she throws herself both at his 
head figuratively, and into his arms literally, after a fashion 
which we are sorry to think so good a judge as Mr. Trollope 
should have considered true to Nature. Although, perhaps, their 
conduct is slightly less outrageous, we may say much the same of 
Lady Eustace, in “The Eustace Diamonds,” and of Lady Mabel 
in “The Duke’s Children.” If these ladies are lifelike portraits 
of the “ girl of the period,” we can only regret the days when 
Lucy Robartes and Grace Crawley, lowly-born as they were, gave 
their lofty suitors no little trouble in the winning of them. 

Had Trollope’s stories appeared anonymously, we suppose that 
no one would have doubted that they were written by a man. 
Yet, when we read his descriptions of the inner working of many 
a girl’s mind, and listen to his women talking in, secret confab, 
and under circumstances in which no man could overhear them, 
we might have hesitated. Certainly no man has ever drawn 
women so true to life; nor has any woman described men as 
accurately as Trollope does women. He is often compared with 
Miss Austen ; yet, although Miss Austen’s men are genuine and 
true characters, she never centres the interest of a story in the 
feelings of a man as Trollope concentrates it in those of a girl. 
She never leaves her men by themselves, and then gives you a 
vivid picture of their talk. Indeed, fearing no doubt to venture on 
ground where she felt no sure footing, we never do find her men 
alone ; and although her skill in weaving her plot is so great 
that this is never unnaturally apparent, had she possessed the 
power of reading men’s thoughts and of imagining men’s con- 
versation—as Trollope undoubtedly possesses in regard to women 
—her books might have been enriched with scenes which would 
have completed them as pictures of human nature. But Trollope 
seems as much at home with girls sitting over the fire in their 
bedrooms at night as with men in the hunting field, or with 
clerks in a public office. ‘“ How do you know what we women 
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say to one another when we get alone?” asked alady. Trollope’s. 
answer is not recorded; but had he answered truly, perhaps he 
would have said he did not know, he only imagined; and, being 
gifted with a true imagination, we have so satisfactory a result. 
He was not born, nor was he brought up, in a cathedral close ; 
yet we could almost fancy he had been “ swaddled in surplices, 
and cradled to the cawing of rooks.” He was never at the 
Bar, yet his descriptions of lawyers and trials might have been 
written in theleisure hours of an ex-Lord Chancellor. He wasnever 
in Parliament, yet he appreciated the delights of parliamentary life, 
and the impossibilityof dispensing with once tasted political excite- 
ment as if he had sat for a pocket borough and played the game 
of the “ins and the outs” since his majority. But even these 
instances of the great and varied power of his imagination are 
not so remarkable as that which enabled him to show us his 
women in private life; for he could visit the haunts of the clerical, 
legal and political world, and imbue himself with their spirit 
after a manner which was impossible in the other case. There 
are, however, sides of English life which Trollope altogether 
ignores. We are never introduced into either military or naval 
society, although we are concerned mainly with the class from 
which both services draw their officers. Major Grantley, to be 
sure, is a soldier, but he has left the army before we see anything 
of him, and the existence of the navy is not so much as mentioned. 
Whether this be accidental, or whether Trollope felt that he 
could not succeed in descriptions which carried him into these 
regions, we do not know. It may be that he was little or not at 
all thrown into such society. We faacy, that had he been so 
thrown we should have found traces of it in his work, for appa- 
rently he utilized most of his actual experiences. He travelled, 
and not only did he give us vivid descriptions of the lands he 
visited, but in more than one of his stories we have a picture of 
life on board an ocean steamer, which shows us how well he had 
marked the social pleasures and dangers of that unique phase of 
existence. The plot of “ John Caldecott” turns mainly on such 
dangers, whilst there is a short story called “The Journey to- 
Panama,” which consists entirely of an episode of life on board a 
steamer. 


We have spoken at greatest length of Mr. Trollope’s Barset- 


shire series of novels, believing that, clever as are his political 
stories and immortal as is his Lady Glencora, it is yet as the 
chronicler of Barset that he will be best known in future years. 
But, even putting aside both his political and clerical novels, 
Trollope wrote a sufficient number of tales, each of which was 
complete in itself to have made the reputation of more than one. 
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writer. His miscellaneous novels are so numerous that not one 
half of them have been mentioned in the numerous current 
notices of his works. Yet, who can forget the painful story of 
“ Orley Farm,” and its nice delineation of characters and their 
influence one on another? Indeed, “Orley Farm” has the 
honour of furnishing Cardinal Newman with an illustration for 
one of his conclusions in the “Grammar of Assent,” and that 
not the least subtle amongst them. Or again, ‘The Claverings,” 
and the loves of Lady Ongar and Harry Clavering, and the ter- 
giversation of the latter between the beautiful countess and the 
homely little girl to whom his troth is plighted. Or again, 
“The Rector of Bullhampton,” where the story is reversed, and 
it is a beautiful girl who hesitates between two lovers. “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” too, claims one word, a story, the main 
interest of which centres in no love tale, but in the fate ofa 
valuable diamond necklace, which is in the possession of an 
intriguing little widow, who refuses to restore them to her late 
husband’s lawyer as family jewels, merely to see them eventually 
fall a prey to a gang of housebreakers. Then, there is the extra- 
ordinary story of “ Lady Anne,” which at the time of its publi- 
cation was said to have been written as the result of a bet Trollope 
had made with a friend, to the effect that he would write a novel 
in which an Earl’s daughter should marry a tailor, whilst he 
would force his readers to sympathize with her in so doing. Space 
fails us to mention any more; and we believe no one knows 
exactly the number of novels Trollope has written. A lady once 
asked him the question point blank. “I know, but I shall not 
tell you,” was the answer. 

Whilst Trollope’s books are light and pleasant reading to the 
careless and unintelligent devourer of novels, who is sure to be 
entertained and amused by them, they are of serious value to the 
student of human nature. The story runs amusingly along, and 
can easily be mastered by the general reader. But beyond this 
wide circle he appealed to real critics by revelations of life, and 
touches of fine humour and keen knowledge of men and women, 
which may have been overlooked by the many. He was fortunate 
in pleasing at the same time both the popular and the critical 
taste, and those who have unfairly designated him “ the Tupper of 
fiction,” must either have ignored or have been simply unable to 
appreciate the more subtle side of his genius. We are glad to be 
able to add that his labours were well rewarded ; and if, as is 
calculated by one reviewer, his profits from literature amounted 
to nearly £100,000, he must have been amongst the best remu- 
nerated authors of the age. But, in any case, being once asked to 
contribute a novel, as a friend, to a new literary venture, he 
replied: “You might as well ask me to give you a thousand 
pounds.” 
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To readers of the Dustin Review somewhat more must be 
said. Although Catholics can hardly feel so keen an interest as Pro- 
testants in the sayings and doings of the Anglican clerical world, 
yet as portraying one side of our common national life, few English- 
men will be sorry to read the glimpses behind the scenes which 
Trollope allows them to catch. Moreover, however mirth- 
begetting may be his parsons, when Trollope does (it is rarely 
and only in his Irish stories) touch on matters relating to the 
Church, he has written, so far as we know, no word at which the 
most sensitive Catholic would take exception. For Low Church 
people and Dissenters, both men and women, he has a hearty 
dislike and contempt; ritualism he nowhere touches upon ; but 
a priest now and then crosses his stage, and he can be compared 
favourably with any of Trollope’s characters. His real clerical 
favourites are easy-going, well-to-do, old-fashioned, high and dry 
parsons, not an unworthy type of layman, but not one which is 
likely to seduce Catholics, even in the domain of fiction, from 
their adhesion to the successors of the Apostles. Of these, when 
Trollope does speak, it is with respect; and his books are 
amongst those which Catholics can enjoy without fear. 

There remains the question whether, granted these works are 
likely to do Catholics no harm, will they do them any good? 
And here our answer must be at best but a hesitating one, and our 
praise must be qualified. Perhaps it is as much Trollope’s 
misfortune as his fault that so it should be; for how can we ex- 
pect that a man born and brought up ina Protestant atmosphere 
should be able to paint or perhaps even to understand the ideal 
of the supernatural life, which, however far we may fall short of 
it, is yet the standard set before us from our childhood? When, 
therefore, we say that Catholics can read Trollope’s books without 
having their religious sensibilities offended, we by no means 
imply that they may expect to derive any great profit from their 
perusal. In fact, when we come to consider them in the light of 
intellectual food for Catholics, we have to own that their merits 
are mainly negative. They are not scoffing, nor irreligious ; they 
are not immoral in the proper sense of the word; they are not 
unhealthy nor morbid. At the same time, they never present us 
with a lofty standard the reaching after which will be at the same 
time our labour and our glory ; we are never shown examples of 
heroic devotion and self-sacrifice such as, whilst we feel that it is 
beyond our power to emulate them, will still arouse our admira- 
tion and excite our will to follow even at a distance in such 
footsteps. No, the one goal held out alike to girl and man, 
as much in Trollope’s novels as in any tale of fairy prince 
and princess familiar to us from the nursery, is simply to 
marry and live happily for ever after. That there even exists 
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a higher phase of life Trollope ignores; indeed, we fear, 
might have denied. So deeply embedded in the English nature 
is the ignorance and dislike of any standard of existence but 
that of marrying and giving in marriage—so distasteful to 
the ordinary Protestant is the supernatural life, which is, as 
we have said, held out as the ideal of all, and the happy 
possession of the few, to our Catholic girls and youths from 
their childhood, that never for a moment does Trollope hint at 
the possibility that God may have sent earthly trials merely 
to bring a favoured soul nearer to himself. To give up all, and 
in doing so to gain all, is, no doubt, not the privilege of every 
one; but yet, had many of his heroines been the creation of a 
Catholic we might have expected to have seen in their early 
troubles only the prelude to this fate. We should then have 
welcomed the happy sorrow which was to render all earthly joys 
distasteful to them, the valued suffering which would land them 
in the peace of perfect self-abnegation. Weshould see a mortified 
and dead will no longer at war with cruel circumstances, and the 
storm-tossed soul would at length find shelter in the safe haven 
of the religious life, “where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” Of all this there is no word in 
Trollope’s tales. Perhaps we ought not to look for it; for we 
fear the only idea of the religious life entertained by the majority 
of our countrymen is that of, at the best, but a pis-aller—the 
feeling which finds expression in Tennyson’s sarcastic line— 


She was not good enough for man, and so is given to God. 


Not only is the entire giving up of the world never thought of by 
Trollope, and no wounded heart is ever represented as finding refuge 
from man’s falsehood in God’s truth ; but he never even suggests 
that those of his characters who fail in doing what is evidently 
in his eyes the main business of life, marrying the man they love, 
should for the future find their happiness, where even many 
Protestants we are glad to say find it—viz., in doing kind deeds 
and alleviating suffering. No: Lily Dale lives on an innocent, but 
hardly a very elevated life; Lady Ongar cheers a peevish sister ; 
Lady Glencora becomes a keen politician; and the ill-starred. 
lover in “The Rector of Bullhampton” finds consolation in 
travelling! Had Trollope never even heard of such a life as that 
of Alexandrine in Le récit d’une Sewr—a real life too, lived in 
his own day, and almost at his very door? Would the touching 
scene which none who have read that charming history of a 
Catholic family can forget, where Alexandrine, now near the end 
of her pilgrimage, declares that if the happy dream of her early 
and short married life, just tasted long enough for its delights to 
be fully realized, could be offered her again, and she be allowed 
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to drink to the full of its pure happiness, she would refuse it, so 
much greater has she found the joys of her life of faith and 
charity, and close union with God—would that scene have found 
no echo in his nature? It is to be feared it would not; and that 
he would have relegated Alexandrine’s feelings to the scornful 
regions of French sentimentality and Catholic exaltation. All 
we can do is to regret that so good a man should not be still 
better; and that so interesting a writer should not at the same 
time be a more ennobling one. 


are 
Art. IV.—CATHOLIC POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEW idea has manifested itself above our horizon in this 
country within the past year, that of Catholic political 
organization for party purposes. This has found expression in 
an attempt to form Liberal and Conservative associations, which 
shall be exclusively composed of Catholics. It is, we consider, 
far too early in the day as yet to predict ultimate suecess or 
failure for these endeavours. The particular effort may fail, the 
particular man who originated it break down, but the spirit who 
prompted the essay remains, the names of its supporters will not 
be wiped out, and as public interest is aroused upon the question, 
their numbers will of a certainty increase. 

It will be the writer’s aim to consider, shortly, in the following 
pages, the civic outlock of Catholicism in England, to takea general 
survey of the ground traversed by these schemes, and to place 
pros and cons fairly before the reader, deprecating all extremes 
of partisanship as being out of the pale of a rational man’s atten- 
tion. If in doing this he is constrained to speak with some 
plainness, it will be with the honest hope of attracting attention 
to certain shortcomings among ourselves, the remedy for which 
lies in our own hands. With this object he will try to present 
the inquirer with the main points to be reckoned. Such as are 
given, do not pretend in any sense to be new; they have been 
repeated in speech and letter elsewhere over and over again, with 
the hope of drawing the notice of those willing to give time and 
trouble to their consideration, and they must be taken for what 
they are worth. Success, it may be open to confess at the out- 
set, appears to be far off, but we must trust that the real impor- 
ag of the subject will force itself upon both clergy and laity at 
ast. 

The idea, it has been said, is a new one, but every now and 
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again a notion somewhat akin—that of a “ Catholic party”—is 
mooted, which on the face of it proves the inexperience of its 
propounder. People see what has been done by the Central 
Party in Germany and ask, Why we too cannot point to our 
Herr Windthorst with his following of upwards of a hundred 
members of Parliament. The answer is plain and perfectly satis- 
factory. Because we have not had in England (thank God!) a 
persecution to evoke such a force. If those who are ready with 
this suggestion will glance at the origin of the Central Party, 
they must see at once that no such causes exist in this country, 
or happily have existed for years past, as those which have called 
it into being. Its success was proportioned to the gravity of the 
peril, and is an example as well as a proof of what might be 
done, should ever the tide flow similarly against ourselves. 
Allowing, however, that you are able to found a Central Party, 
the instantaneous result will be this. It will find itself con- 
fronted by another of overwhelming influence in the nation. 
Raise a “ Salvation” Army and the “ Skeleton” springs by magic 
into life. So ipso facto is launched an anti-Catholic party, such 
as at present has no existence, or only one of an unstable semi- 
fluid nature, the scattered atoms of which have no cohesion or 
cause for it. The effect will be like pouring water on plaster of 
Paris, to solidify it on the spot. It will be remembered that 
the Admiral who failed to salute Nelson had twenty good reasons 
for not so doing, of which the first was that he had no powder. 
We might possibly find twenty good reasons against the forma- 
tion of a Central Party, and the first would be that it is in-possible, 
and another glance at our history and present position ought to 
show this clearly. 

We are in this country a thoroughly cosmopolitan body, the 
sole link between the units of which is our religion; on every 
other point we differ in every other conceivable way, and our 
individual isolation is that of currants in a workhouse pudding. 
The old Catholics cling like limpets to their hereditary policy of 
retirement and non-intervention.* The new, from the mere fact 
of their so being, are the most active, as they are probably the 
most numerous, section of our community, and these men bring 
with them a cloud of family traditions of every hue and shade.. 
The Irish, whether we look at landlords or people, take their 
stand on local grounds, and are just now too deeply mersed in 
their own affairs to pay attention to ours. 

Lastly, a new race is upspringing—the descendants of the 





* Few of the old Tory, and none of the old Whig, families lent their 
names to the present movement. 
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early converts—men born and educated as Catholics under a free 
sky. 

For these the terrors of the penal laws and the throes of con- 
troversy are equally non-existent, and they snap their fingers at 
difficulties and restrictions of which they have no personal experi- 
ence; their sympathies will be for neither. To the men of this 
new generation we must look chiefly for the establishment of civic 
Catholicism upon a solid groundwork ; for them is no deterrent 
of tradition; they and their forefathers have entered life under 
different auspices. The languid disinterest generally shown by 
the older families on these matters tells its own tale of trial and 
misfortune ; their struggle has lain elsewhere, and it has been 
— than ours ; their work has been done in the past, and done 
well, 

It is sufficiently obvious, looking at these discordant elements, 
that there is no root of amalgamation here, nor is there likely to 
be, unless the most serious religious disaster threaten. The one 
real grievance with those who cry out for a Central Party is, that 
we have no grievance, for on this alone could it be founded. 
The will-o’-the-wisp phantom of a Central Party may, then, be 
safely dismissed ; our road runs another way. 

We may make history, but we cannot unmake it, and must 
accept our facts to start with, and, as the first, our universal 
political disunien. Out of this, however, appears to spring 
a solution of the difficulty. That sincere Catholics belong to so 
many shades of political profession goes far to prove that there 
is nothing innately anti-Catholic in any of them ; and a possibility 
appears of forming Catholic Associations to work with various 
political parties, for party purposes, which shall yet find a wide 
space of common ground, whereon to work for their own as 
Catholics. The danger of denying active men a healthy vent 
for healthy ambitions, has been signally illustrated in Treland, 
where for lack of it a whole people has fallen a prey into the 
hands of the secret societies. Had there been such a thing as a 
healthy National Party—equally active (and there is no reason 
why it should not be) with these societies—the horrors of the last 
few years would have had no existence, and the religious and 
social gain would have been proportionably great. 

Now the standard of political intelligence among the masses 
that form the bulk of parties is undeniably low; low beneath 
contempt. The primitive idea is hatred of an opponent, this and 
self-interest have thus become the motive power of all parties, 
and a very great misfortune it is. With a higher grade of in- 
telligence we find more knowledge certainly, but scarcely more 
logic always. Ignorance is a degradation not altogether hope- 
less, for it may be removed ; but knowledge misused is in a 
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sense hopeless. What are we to say of educated men, who know 
what is what—men who have really the same aims, ends, and 
interests in common—flying at each other’s throats, quibbling 
over every expression, over every finger move, with accusations 
of wilful wickedness, systematic dishonesty, and so forth, in the 
name of “ party!” It is this facile claptrap, this empty ham- 
mer and tongs, that often renders active partisanship so morally 
objectionable. If we look behind the scenes we shall notice a 
feature which is worth remarking. It is this:—The real wire- 
pullers, the mouth-pieces of public thought, those who write the 
leaders in leading papers, which are the great factors of public 
opinion, these men change and are changed like the puppets of 
ashow. They are men of acute intelligence, rather than con- 
viction ; but they are the means of forming ineradicable con- 
victions in the minds of thousands and of millions—convictions 
which the writer laughs at in his sleeve, and would change to- 
morrow if it suited his book. This is not looked upon as dis- 
honesty, it is mere business and bread and butter. 

The fact is, and it will be endorsed by every thoughtful person 
of average intelligence, that there is much to be said on both 
sides, on all perhaps; that an undue preponderance of any is 
undesirable, that a mean of moderation is the best we may aspire 
to, and that each and all exercise wholesome checks upon the 
rest. Governments will make mistakes, or may even take steps 
calling for actual reprobation, but comparatively seldom ; and 
how often does one steal the clothes of another, turning them 
inside out, it may be, to pretend they are something fresh? There 
is usually a high average of capacity, and, what is better, of civic 
honesty to be found in our party leaders; by paths slightly diver- 
gent, they tend to like goals. On the lower levels of political life 
things are different for the worse, there is always the same diffi- 
culty in the control of a following. Liberalism that means 
liberty without license ; Toryism that will condescend to argu- 
ment, have not yet leavened the nation. Elections are fought 
and won, not yet by light and logic, but by passion and invec- 
tive, which appeal more nearly to the baser instincts of the people. 

What we desire to point out is, that the deeper a man goes. 
into these matters, even though his political convictions 
strengthen, the more charitable he is likely to become to his ad- 
versaries, the more generous in his interpretation of political oppo- 
sition, and that if Catholic political associations are to be founded, 
this generosity must be inculcated as a guiding principle. There 
is a radical weakness in the logic of abuse, and if there is common 
ground where outsiders find it possible to walk fearlessly ahead, 
how much more must there be for all Catholics, whose mutual 
interests are really bound up together ? 
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If, however, on the other hand it is found that the first result 
of such associations is to engender a spirit of ill-feeling and 
antagonism amongst us, many there are who will cast aside the 
idea at once, however cherished, rather than be privy to the pro- 
pagation of such a scandal. The tone of the correspondence in 
the Catholic press on this subject—the fatuity of much of the 
reasoning—proves our true level to be a very low one; and 
the violence and personality with which it has been treated 
appears to be wholly ill-judged. 

All this, however, if somewhat “ young” and hopeless, is natural 
and perhaps necessary. The first step in such a movement is to 
arouse interest, and thereupon discussion ; and it is not to be won- 
dered at that a small disjointed body, such as are the English Catho- 
lics, should display the salient features of other small disjointed 
bodies. Ifall you know of a man is that his grandfather was hanged, 
or was not (and this marks an average range of our knowledge 
of each other), you do not listen to his enunciations of grave sub- 
jects with any particular respect or interest; and Catholics are 
not known publicly to themselves or to the world at large, because 
they have not come forward publicly. It is fifty years and more 
since Emancipation, and we have as yet no single lay name of 
eminence to show. A graver misfortune could hardly beset any 
body of men placed as we are; and this alone would be suflicient 
to prove that a radical mischief lurks somewhere. That we are 
swamped in clericalism would be the first and obvious conclusion 
of the outside critic. This is not the case, clerical influence is 
altogether at a discount in many quarters which would be much 
the better for it, and the fact remains that to the clergy, with the 
bishops at their head, we laymen owe every stick and stone of our 
position in the country. We commend this to the student of 
history. At this minute the Church, humanely speaking, is 
probably more deeply indebted to Cardinal Manning than to all 
the laymen of the century together, O’Connell excepted. It is 
easy to see why and in what groove the talents of His Eminence 
have run. ‘This is an accidental and fortuitous matter however, 
and the drift of such a state of things is evident. It means that 
we exist on sufferance only, and this must be so until we rest our 
pretensions upon ourselves in general, and upon our claims as 
citizens. Whatever his position, whatever his talent, the priest is 
handicapped in setting things before the outer world. 

“Tell us what you want, explain the grounds of your demands; 
take off your coats and come among us to share in the work of 
the world, and anything you ask in reason you shall have.” 
This has been the cry of the country for some time past; and 
which of us dare complain of a want of fairness here? To 
answer it is the layman’s task. 
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But to return to our more immediate subject. When an attempt 
was recently made to organize a small nucleus of English Catho- 
lic Liberals for working purposes, a number of letters appeared 
with the object of showing that no true Catholic could bea 
Liberal, and we are constrained to say that a great deal of non- 
sense was written, both publicly and privately, upon the subject. 
A National Catholic Conservative Association had announced 
itself a short time previously with a little harmless braying—of 
trumpets. It was not unnatural that we who ran in the opposite 
direction should make a counter-move, and most sensible men will 
agree that we were perfectly at liberty to do so. The attempt 
was made quietly and without much talk. We did not claim 
the “essential essence” of the Church, we did not call our op- 
ponents “ insidious,” and our language and grammar, generally 
speaking, strove to be inoffensive. 

But no! the thing was not to be thought of. We were 
“nameless.” We were “ specious.” Heaven knows what we were 


not. We were to reconcile our consciences if we could. We 
were striving to catch the unwary with fine phrases, and other- 
wise misbehaving ourselves; in a word, we were raging lions, 
and last, but greatest of all, our name of “ Liberal” was unen- 
durable. Equally sensible would it have been to say, The term 
“Old Catholic” is abhorrent in England because an insignificant 


German sect has chosen to assume it! It must not be supposed 
that this was the work of a Conservative Opposition, it appa- 
rently proceeded from irresponsible individuals of no very definite 
political stamp, whose first lines usually made it evident that 
they had in no way studied the subject with which they attempted 
to deal. 

Very aptly came the Papal Encyclical of the 8th of December 
last, addressed to the Bishops of Spain, but applying no less 
forcibly nearer home. We will cull one sentence from it, though 
much more might be quoted to the point. “The... . error 
must likewise be shunned of those who identify religion with 
some one political party ; and confound these together to such 
a degree, as to look upon all of another party as undeserving 
any longer the name of Catholic.” 

However, the adverse comment to which the scheme was sub- 
jected achieved one good thing; it showed the lie of the land, 
it proved the difficulty and deep prejudice that existed, and these 
we have no wish to make light of, or to shirk. The word 
“ Liberal,” so happy and well-chosen at home, has a disastrous 
portent elsewhere. At the present moment in Ireland it is 
made to signify “ anti-national’””—abroad, it has long stood for 
“anti-Catholic.” 

Now as to this latter, it would be idle to pretend that there is 
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no connection between home and foreign Liberalism ; but we do 
not hesitate to assert that on this particular point they are 
essentially different. We would ask those who may be inclined 
to dispute this to search the records of the party since its 
formation ; they will find in them no trace of any such spirit. 

In writing the one up we have no wish to write the other 
down; but it is instructive to observe the attitude of the 
Liberals with that of the Conservatives upon the following 
questions, ali of which closely concern ourselves.* The accom- 
panying Table proves that we shall have to look for our foes 
elsewhere than in the circles of English Liberalism :— 

1, Catuotic Emancipation, 1829. 

2. Separate Grants For Catruouic Scuoots, 1847. 

3. Tue INSPECTION AND REGULATION OF ConvENTS, 1853. 

4, Tue Apporntment oF CarHotic CuapPLains ror Convicr 

Prisons, 1862. 

. Tue ApporInTMENT oF CaTHoLIC CHAPLAINS FOR THE ARMY, 
1854. 

. Tue AppornrMENT oF Catuotic CHAPLAINS FoR THE Navy, 
1855. 

. Tue Prison Ministers Act, 1863. 

. Tue Axsouition or Orrenstve Roman Cartunoric Oats, 
1854 and 1865. 

9, DisesTaABLISHMENT OF THE IntsH Cuurcu, 1870. 
10. Burtats Act, 1880. 

These are the questions most intimately relating to ourselves 
which late years have produced; in every instance the Liberals 
will be found upon our own side. History is here more eloquent 
than any comment can possibly be. 

On the other side a very favourite argument is constantly 
urged—i.e., “ The esssential essence of the Catholic Church is 
Conservative.” 

Admitted, it is—eminently so within her own limits—of her 
own laws and ordinances, in which there is scant room or call 
for change. But what, pray, has this to do with the chance lay 
party of to-day, outside, wearing that name? 

There is little of the past, where they are concerned, that 
English Catholics can care to preserve. How far can they go 
back for a pleasant foothold, and are they to stop short of the 
rack and the thumbscrew ? 

As a rule, this conservatism (in which we admit the innate 
excellence of a jealousy for the preservation of what is good) 





* Those who wish for details which we have no space for here, will 
find them in a useful litle os published at the time of the last 
general election, entitled ‘“‘ The Catholic Vote at Parliamentary Elections.” 
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appears to be founded upon fear and the dread of excess. The 
lesson to be learnt is, that security lies in moderation, either of 
reform or of preservation, and that we must, whatever our party, 
hold our own hand and play our own cards. Whatever his 
political creed, there are roads where no Catholic will follow his 
party to the end. They are not many, but such exist; the 
Liberal programme of education is one of them, and this also is 
a point where a need arises for purely Catholic organizations. 

Our English Liberalism differs further in many respects from 
that of the Continent, for it manifests the essential characteristics 
of the nation. It is neither flighty nor destructive, it is not 
irreligious ; the worst to be urged against it is, that it occasionally 
wears a certain aspect of indifferentism. It cherishes tradition 
where tradition appears worthy to be cherished, and there is in it 
no lack of that chivalrous devotion to persons, of which Toryism 
is apt to boast as its own. It is democratic, because it foresees that 
Democracy is the great TO BE. Its instincts turn to the higher 
education of the people, for it recognizes that in their prodigious 
numbers must lie the root and sap of all human power in the 
imminent future,* and that it is fitting and highly necessary 
that they should be trained into something approaching a know- 
ledge of how to wield it. It is progressive with a natural growth, 
and looks to evolution not to revolution to accomplish its aims. 
In the rudiments of political economy alone lies a mathematical 
check on fantastic theories as to mewm and twum, but in the 
Church lies something beyond. She it is who affords the lowest 
of her children that moral enlightenment, that higher education, 
without which a vote or the smallest share of governmental 
power is useless, and worse than useless; and surely she whose 
heart is in the poor and their well-being, finds something akin in 
this party which she will look for in vain in the other. True, 
the term “ Liberal,” as we have said, is unfortunate; and, in 
erecting an association, it may be advisable to append to it such 
a term as “popular,” or “democratic,” to prevent misunder- 
standing ; but this is a secondary matter. 

As to the Irishman, he may have no particular fondness for the 
party just now, but he is a long way yet off a Conservatism which 
is always orange-tinted to him. To-day the Liberal party means 
Gladstone and coercion—but to-morrow? With happier times 
we may count on the Irish vote, the more so that English 
Catholic Liberals feel a sympathy with Ireland, to which, unfor- 
tunately, it is not easy to give tangible expression. 

This, however, is not intended as a partisan paper ; thoughtful 
men will weigh and choose a side for themselves. What we wish 





* This is no negation of the principle that authority is from God. 
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to insist upon is, the high importance of working together, as 
Catholics, on those sides whatever they may be. 

Both parties are prepared to welcome Catholic Associations 
with open arms as fellow-workers, allowing and providing for 
necessary discrepancies ; and to organize such societies is a simple 
task. Our own would affiliate themselves to existing institu- 
tions of the sort, and quietly set to work on their own ground. 
First of all there is the ever-present business of registration, 
which, besides being of intrinsic importance, would serve to 
bring us together in work and discussion, and help to rouse that 
public spirit, the lack of which is so fatal a drawback in our pre- 
sent position. 

Whatever is done in the way of political aid to any party 
may reasonably be considered mutual. ‘We will do this for 
you as so-and-so; and you must do this for us as Catholics,” if 
by hap there is something that has to be done. This is a 
position which our numerical and social strength justify us in 
assuming. In a certain number of the boroughs the Catholic 
vote will turn the scale, and this may reasonably be worked upon. 

It must never be forgotten that the national life is lived, and 
finds its expression in politics; at present our own is virtually 
quite outside it. A more mischievous and dangerous position to 
occupy in the State cannot be conceived. There is no doubt that 
the unhappy turn of things on the Continent is greatly due to the 
“impossible” attitude assumed by the indiscreet zeal of certain 
Catholics. The want of the barest tact is probably responsible for 
much of the persecution the Church endures. Now if the sacri- 
fice of this transcendentalism which forbids the free intercourse 
of a race, involved the sacrifice of one iota of principle, we should 
be the last to advocate it; but it does not. On the other hand, 
this particular phase too often veils under the specious mask of 
a love of holy truth, the last bitterness of religious rancour, and 
this ever carries its own curse visibly with it. 

An enormous good is to be achieved by any man who aids in 
popularizing Catholicity and making plain its true aims and 
objects to the outer masses, who in England as elsewhere are yet 
in the greatest darkness regarding them. Had any one of us 
learned in youth the absurd and hideous stories that are told as 
facts of our religion, which most of these people have learned, 
we should be justified in regarding it and its professors with 
suspicion and repugnance ; as it is, there is great eagerness shown 
for information. If, however, at the outset, inquirers are met 
with repulse, if they find little explanation attainabie, if they see 
that we others hold aloof, that we take little or no share in 
matters of public usefulness, in the advance of the common 
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weal, who will blame them for forming adverse opinions? As 
a fact, the generosity shown to us is often very undeserved by 
ourselves. 

A Catholic, we are prepared to admit, has “the makings” of 
the best citizen ; but a not altogether careless analysis has con- 
vinced us, that in this, as in other countries, he is frequently one 
of the worst. To speak tersely, he is “ out of it.” It is an oft- 
told story. Without energy himself, without fellows of eminence 
in any walk of life, without community of interest, he first loses 
touch of his countrymen, and finally drifts apart altogether to 
become a foreign, perhaps a hostile, atom in his own State. 
Everything is laid open to him, he has but to go in and take his 
place, but he hangs back. What can be more significant than 
that the English Catholics are represented by a single stray 
member in the House of Commons? Is this due to Protestant 
prejudice ? We think not. But far more important to us just now, 
than to find members of Parliament, is it to find men for the 
lesser public life, men for what may be described as its founda- 
tions ; for school-boards, guardianships, vestries, municipal offices, 
and what not; for the routine work of everyday. This we can 
only do through separate political associations such as we advocate 
here, which are the sole training schools we can hope to found. 

“But why split up Catholics into parties?” is repeatedly asked, 
The answer is, We are already split up, irretrievably, invin- 
cibly, into parties: political associations will not widen the 
breach, but by educating such of their members as may require 
it, up to a rational standpoint, will teach tolerance. 

Nothing in heaven or on earth will ever unite us permanently ; 
even persecution would fail to do so when it ceased to be active; 
but if we can secure the right stamp of men to guide and organize 
the already conflicting elements, a prodizious social step will be 
covered. ‘In the lesser public life of which we speak, it_ matters 
little or nothing what a man’s politics are, but the having Catholics 
represented matters very much. The first thing to do is to hunt 
up every man who is able and willing for work of the sort, and 
to put him in the way of it. Here the two or more associations 
may work together in harmony, quite irrespective of politics. 
The business of opposition is not only to oppose, and any such 
crude belief must be dismissed at the beginning. Once the alphabet 
of public usefulness is learned, there will be an advance to greater 
things in the emulation it has begot. 

It is plain how important it is to us, as the pendulum of power 
swings to and fro, to have political experts who shall be good and 
responsible Catholics in every party, and in every section of a 
party. We need a voice that when it is expedient ~ make 
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itself heard, whoever the powers that be: for up till now, while 
every fantastic shadow that flits across the political horizon, finds 
its exponent in the House of Commons, the Catholics of England 
are virtually without a mouthpiece at all! 

Besides the causes of this, already spoken of, which may be 
remedied, remain others which deserve to be enumerated as 
difficulties to be faced. Set down as chief of these our com- 
parative poverty, our lack of that middle class which is the back- 
bone of political strength, that those whom we may call our 
natural leaders are mostly members of the Upper House, far 
removed from the sphere of general action, and the workaday 
dust of the arena; and that the bulk of the rest of the body are 
poor, of Irish extraction, and of a nationality little diluted, or are 
“recruits” fresh to the curb. Under these strained conditions we go 
out to meet the new order of things. Now the one essential to 
the success of a forward movement is the one thing to which 
every true Catholic first, looks, and that is Authority. We must 
have the sanction, more, the blessing, of the Church upon the 
undertaking. It must be the endeavour of the promoters to 
deserve this, and when we are able to come forward with a 
practicable working scheme (which indeed we can at once), 
and a sufficient guarantee of names (which at present we cannot), 
it is hardly probable that this will be refused. It is significant 
that, within the last few weeks, two at least of the bishops have 
addressed their flocks on the necessity of a political standpoint 
for Catholics, 

This paper must not close without a reference to the single 
assoviation which assumes to undertake the promotion of Catholic 
interests—‘‘ The Catholic Union.” This has been framed on the 
lines of a Central Party and entirely repudiates lay politics. The 
result is that it finds itself unable to stir a step in any direction 
where practical business is concerned, for fear of running counter 
to certain sections of its members. So inherent is this defect 
caused by trying to reconcile impossibilities—7.2., to bring all 
shades of opinion under one roof—that it is unable to move in 
such small but to us vital matters as School Board elections. 
It therefore refuses to undertake everyday lay work, let alone 
greater things—in a word it is obliged to refuse exactly what we 
Catholics have to undertake. 

The dormant strength of the Church in this country is very 
considerable, but it lies idle or runs to waste in many alien 
channels, and the Union is perhaps partly responsible for this 
(anw ittingly of course), for its very constitution causes it rather 
to Liock enterprise than to promote it. No one cares to incur 
the imputation of fussiness, and a state of gentlemanly inaction 
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and well-bred repose is easily maintained, and gives least chance 
of offence. It is, however, well known that this state of things 
is not acceptable to a considerable number of its members; and 
what is publicly acquiesced in, is privately condemned, which is 
a sufficiently unsatisfactory outcome, if hardly so fatal a one as 
the frittering away of our strength. If it comes to be understood 
that there is no serious work to be done, men of property, intel- 
lectual or actual, are driven tacitly to recognize this and find 
their scope elsewhere. Energy must expend itself,—usefully or 
otherwise. 

One other point: The real workers—for there are men who 
will find a sphere of action, however situate. These are forced 
to shake the dust of Catholicity off their feet in starting, and 
accomplish what they may on their own ground and on their own 
behoof. By this we do not mean that they are the worse Catholics, 
far otherwise ; but they will stand in complete isolation from the 
majority of their co-religionists. | Individual work of this frag- 
mentary and intermittent description is unhappily of little use to 
the general body, however successful in itself. 

No doubt any attempt to found political associations will lead 
us through difficulties, and among the first will be the discovery 
of our weakness in numbers, and our inexperience in action. 
These things must be faced with the sternest directness of pur- 
pose. The first will mend itself as time runs on, the second will 
never be remedied by stagnating in our present state. “ You 
cannot,” said Professor Tyndall, recently, “ gather political in- 
telligence from intellectual ignorance,” and it will do us no harm 
to recognize that the latter is one of our complaints. The pain- 
ful and sustained efforts by which the Catholic Colleges have been 
raised deserve all praise; but much remains to be done, and be- 
sides the mere heightening of the intellectual standard, it appears 
highly desirable that the first impulses to public usefulness should 
be planted in the curriculum of our schools, briefly, that they 
should be Hnglishified: the meaning of “blood” and “ race” 
has too long been misunderstood. Woburn may be quoted as a 
bold, if eccentric, stroke in this direction. This is no setting of a 
fancy price on the things of this world, but a recognition of the 
fact that we are men dealing with men, that we must use human 
instruments and the ordinary machinery. 

It is a mistake to confound the natural with the supernatural, 
to expect that the work, ready to our own hands, will be done 
for us by higher powers. The laws of Nature are the laws of God, 
and the law of human progress points with no uncertain finger to 
the place that lettered religion must occupy in the race. 

“Bring this religion before the people, at its best, prove to 
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them its place as the first agent of morality and civilization, and 
hence of the health and happiness of nations; prove by deeds the 
reality and the honesty of your citizenship. Let us hear voices 
raised from among your number, that the people of England 
shall know and shall respect, it may be, love. Gather from all 
parties the good which is in them, rejecting the evil, and beware 
of trifling with the realities of life.” 

Thus might it be said to us. We may build cathedrals and 
deck sanctuaries, but unless the foundations of Catholicity are 
laid with those of the nation, we build but for the bigger crash. 
All history prophesies it for us, and nothing short of a miracle 
will prevent it. 

Isolated and spasmodic effort leaves no trace behind; progress 
is in the continuous work of everyday life. The provinces, it 
should be said, have in many cases set an excellent example of 
activity, but until the great intellectual centres have been stirred, 
nothing has been done. The free intercourse of all in the general 
interest is the only thing that will bridge over the deplorable 
gap which yawns between high and low and induce that sym 
pathy, the want of which alone nips all concerted action in the 
bud. It cannot, of course, be pretended that all good things. 
will flow at once from the cornucopia of political organization. 
The fruit may not be for us, but it will ripen in the future.. 
Gradually those who have no settled principles or convictions on 
these vital points will be led to take them up for serious study ; 
and the slow leavening of all schools of thought by the mere 
assertion of Christian right and of Catholic light, must carry 
with it a profound blessing in this day, when every dogma, no 
matter how immoral or preposterous, is thrust before the face of 
the unhappy public. Such organization means death to the secret 
societies, mankind’s last enemy : for it supplies a place and a pro- 
gramme to every man after his legitimate desire. 

Much more might be said, for we have as yet only treated the 
subject from the inside. From the out, it might at first appear that 
there is a lack of political honesty in the idea on which the whole 
is built—“a Catholic first.” This is not so. It must be 
made plain, once and for all, that so long as Catholic principle is 
not trenched upon, we are as free as air to follow what leaders 
we will; and Catholic principle is not a thing to shrink from 
investigation. 7 

We have to thrash out the question among ourselves with 
patience and good humour, without which latter, success is 
hopeless. The very first move must be to extract the idle 
sting of political antagonism. Few can be better aware than. 
the writer of how little has yet been achieved. The spade has 
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not broken the earth, the first sod is not yet turned where the 
future edifice is to stand; but he confesses that, given zeal and 
sincerity in the cause, no want of initial success, no paucity of 
numbers, nor smallness of means, seems to him sufficient canse 
for discouragement. 

Epmunp Ranpoipx (Jun.). 


Art. Vi—HOW THE UNION ROBS IRELAND. 
HARLES JAMES FOX pronounced the Union to be, in 


its political aspect, an act of unequivocal despotism. In its 
financial aspect it is a gigantic swindle. Pitt wanted to get hold 
of the Irish revenue for British purposes : 


He wants a Union [said the Right Hon. John Foster, Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons]* in order to tax you and take 
your money where he fears your own representatives would deem it 
improper, and to force regulations on your trade which your own 
Parliament would consider injurious or partial. I never expected to 
have heard it so unequivocally acknowledged, and I trust that it will 
be thoroughly understood that it is not your Constitution he wants 
to take away for any supposed imperfection, but because it keeps the 
purse of the nation in the honest hands of an Irish Parliament. 


To extinguish, therefore, the Irish Parliament, and to bring 
the whole revenue of Ireland under English control, Pitt em- 
ployed means which it is not a mere figure of speech to term 
diabolical. The financial results to Ireland of a measure emanat- 
ing from the jealous foes of her prosperity are precisely what 
her wisest patriots foretold. The complaint of imperial injustice 
in respect to the taxation of Ireland has been frequently made, 
and may be thus stated :— 

I. She is entitled to a lower rate of taxation than Great 
Britain, on account of the great disparity between the British and 
Irish national debts at the time of the Union; not a shilling of 
the principals of which pre-Union debts has ever been paid. The 
British debt was then more than sixteen times larger than the 
Irish debt; and solemn promises were given to Ireland that she 
never should be brought under the pre-Union burthens of Great 
Britain. But, in violation of these promises, Ireland has been 
brought under those burthens by the equalization of her taxes 
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with those of Great Britain; and she never has been given an 
equivalent for the load thus imposed on her. 

II. Such taxes as by the Act of Union were to have been borne 
in common by both countries ought (in the words of Lord 
Castlereagh) to have been apportioned with a strict regard 
to the measure of Ireland’s relative ability. But the Act of 
Union over-estimated the relative ability of Ireland; the result 
of which excessive estimate was necessarily to involve Ireland in 
enormous and disproportioned debt. 

III. Ireland complains that this debt was fictitious, in so far 
as it originated in an overcharge on her comparative resources ; 
yet that this fictitious debt has been treated by British statesmen 
and by the imperial legislature as if it were morally and equitably 
binding upon Ireland. It has been made the pretext for extort- 
ing from Ireland amounts of revenue enormously in excess of 
her real relative ability. 

IV. This dishonest over-estimate of Irish relative ability was 
designedly made by the authors of the Union. The problem of 
the Union Government was how to get Ireland under English 
taxes without giving her any compensation for the new burthen. 
They achieved their object by the following device :—The Act 
provided that the taxation of the two countries should become 
indiscriminate as soon as the Irish debt should be forced up to a 
certain specified proportion to that of England ; and Castlereagh 
took care that the Irish debt should be thus forced up, by the 
clever expedient of over-rating our relative taxable capacity. This 
of course necessitated borrowing to supplement deficient revenue ; 
and thus in a few years the Irish debt was swollen to the propor- 
tion, which, by the Act of Union, was to authorize the English 
Parliament to impose equal taxes on both countries. Instead of 
wealth the framers of the Union gave us debt; and their fraudu- 
lent design in so doing is demonstrated by their making the 
prospective increase of that debt a condition of increased taxation. 

V. Ireland complains that by the financial legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament she is deprived of the enjoyment of her own 
surplus revenues; the exclusive use of which surplus the fifth 
clause of the seventh article of the Union professes to secure to 
her. And she suffers heavy loss from the expenditure in Great 
Britain, or elsewhere abroad, of an inordinate amount of Irish 
revenue. 

The above are the chief heads of our Financial grievance. To 
substantiate the statements I have made, it is necessary to refer 
to the Act of Union, and to the respective fiscal liabilities of 
Great Britain and Ireland at the time of its enactment. 

The seventh article of the Act of Union contains the follow- 
ing financial terms :— 
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I. Ireland was to be protected from any liability on account of 
the British National Debt contracted prior to the Union. 

II. The separate debt of each country being first provided for 
by a separate charge on each, Ireland was then to contribute 
two-seventeenths towards the joint or common expenditure of the 
United Kingdom for twenty years; at the end of which period 
the contribution of Ireland was to be made proportionate to her 
ability, as ascertained at periods not more distant than twenty 
years, or less than seven years from each other. Certain tests of 
relative ability are specified by the Act, one of which is a com- 
parison of the exports and imports of the respective countries ; 
another is a comparison of the amount of income in each country, 
estimated from the produce of a general tax, if such should be at 
any time imposed on the same descriptions of income in both 
countries. 

III. Ireland was not only promised that she never should 
have any concern with the then existing British debt, but she 
was also assured that her taxation should not be raised to the 
standard of Great Britain until the following conditions should 
occur :— 

1. That the two debts should come to bear to each other 
the proportion of 15 parts for Great Britain to 2 parts for 
Ireland ; (at the time of the Union the proportion was 1 Irish 
to 16} British); and, 

2. That the circumstances of the two countries should admit 
of uniform taxation. 

There was also aclause in the seventh article which provided 
that, if any surplus Irish revenue should remain after defraying 
the proportional contributions and the separate national charges 
of Ireland, the surplus was to be applied to Irish purposes 
exclusively, and taxes were to be taken off to its amount. 

To create a popular belief that the Irish purse would be 
honestly dealt with by the imperial parliament, and never made 
contributory to the old British debt, Lord Castlereagh said, on 
the 5th of February, 1800 :— 


In respect to past expenses, Ireland was to have no concern 
whatever with the debt of Great Britain, but the two countries were 
to unite as to future expenses, on a strict measure of relative ability. 
He should have considered it a most valuable circumstance in this 
arrangement, if the countries could have been so completely incor- 
porated as not to have distinct revenues Such, however, 
was the disproportion of the debts of the two kingdoms that a com- 
mon system was then impossible, nor could any system of equivalent, as 
in the case of Scotland, be applied for equalizing their contributions. It 
was therefore necessary that the debts of the two kingdoms should 
be kept distinct, and that of course their taxation should be separate 
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and pepestionste (Speech of Lord Castlereagh, as printed in 
pamphlet form by J. Rae, 57, Exchequer Street, Dublin, 1800). 


It is plain that all the promises and provisions purporting to 
protect Ireland in the use of her own revenues, and to preserve 
her from British pre-Union liabilities, were intended to deceive ; 
inasmuch as other provisions, of which the effect was to render 
them nugatory, were also incorporated in the Act of Union. 
These provisions were two: the first, that the Irish contribution 
to common expenses should be in the proportion of 2 parts to 15, 
or 1 to 7}; the second, that when this proportion should have 
swelled up the Irish debt (which, as I have already said, was at 
the time of the Union less than one-sixteenth of the British) to 
bear to the British debt the ratio of 1 to 74, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should then be authorized to abolish tixed quotas of contri- 
bution, to consolidate the two exchequers, and to tax both 
countries indiscriminately, 

Against both these iniquitous provisions the anti-Unionists 
strongly protested. On the 17th of February, 1800, the Right 
Hon. John Foster showed that Lord Castlereagh’s proportion of 
1 Irish to 7} British was based on the value of selected items ; 
while others of essential importance were omitted, which, if in- 
cluded, would have greatly lowered his lordship’s estimate of Irish 
comparative ability. On the 19th of March, 1800, and again 
on the 26th of May in that year, Mr. Grattan, in a similar line of 
argument, exposed the fallacious nature of that estimate. Having 
done so, he predicted the financial results of the Union in the fol- 
lowing words : 


Rely on it that Ireland, like every enslaved country, will ulti- 
mately be compelled to pay for her own subjugation. Robbery and 
taxes ever follow conquest ; the country that loses her liberty, loses 
her revenues. 


Mr. Grattan did not fail to point out the operation of the 
fraudulent provision in the Act of Union, which, instead of giving 
Ireland a substantial equivalent for increased taxation, enacted 
that her taxes should be raised to the British level as soon as the 
dishonest (because designedly exaggerated) estimate of her rela- 
tive resources should have forced up her debt to the desired 
standard :— 


If [said he] the terms of the financial part of the Union were 
as beneficial as they are injurious, it would be of little moment ; for 
there is an article that whenever the Minister shall raise the debt 
of Ireland to an amount which shall be as 2 to 15 in relation to 
the permanent debt of England (in three years they tell you they 
will do it), then you are to be taxed as much as England. 


On the question of relative taxable capacity, the anti-Union 
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Trish Lords placed on record two remarkable protests. One of 
these estimated our proportion as 1 to 13 British; and subse- 
quent experience abundantly demonstrated that the ratio of 1 to 
7} was—as its authors undoubtedly intended it to be—greatly in 
excess of the comparative resources of Ireland. 

Lord Castlereagh, in his speech of the 5th of March, 1800, 
lamented that the circumstances of the two countries did not permit. 
the adoption of the precedent furnished by the Scotch Union— 
namely, the immediate financial incorporation of the kingdoms by 
the payment to Ireland of an equivalent for subjecting her to 
British taxation. His lordship was the Irish agent of the English 
Government through the whole of this felonious transaction. In 
introducing a scheme by which Ireland should be ultimately sub- 
jected to British burthens without being given an equivalent, he 
acted with deliberate purpose, and with full knowledge of the 
result. 

The profligate proposal that whenever the Irish debt should, by 
the Union machinery, be swollen up to a given standard, then. 
Irish taxes were to be raised to the British level, was ably com- 
bated by Mr. Speaker Foster. Lord Castlereagh tried to soften 
the injustice by saying that the given proportion might be 
reached, partly by the increase of the Irish debt, but partly also 
by the decrease of the British. To this Mr. Foster answered, on 
the 15th of March, 1800 :— 


The monstrous absurdity that you would force down our throats 
is, that Ireland’s increase of poverty, as shown by increase of debt, 
and England's increase of wealth, as shown by diminution of debt, 
are to bring them to an equality of condition, so as to be able to 
bear an equality of taxation. This is contrary to all reason. 


Such a state of matters would have been thoroughly unjust. 
But what happened was worse. The given ratio was reached 
solely by the augmentation of the Irish debt, without any dimi- 
nution of the British. 

The following table shows the amount of the two debts and 
debt-charges as they stood on the 5th of January, 1801, and 
their respective increase on the 5th of January, 1817 :— 





Year. British Debt, Annual Charge. Trish Debt. Annual Charge, 





5 Jan. 1801 | £450,504,984 | £17,718,851 | £28,545,134 | £1,244,463 
5 Jan. 1817 | 734,522,104 | 28,238,416 | 112,704,773 4,104,514 




















This table is taken from a Parliamentary return, No. 35, year 
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1819.* It suggests the following observations :—firstly, the 
Imperial Parliament had less than doubled the British debt in 
sixteen years; but during that period they had quadrupled the 
Irish debt; secondly, the Union Government had insisted on fix- 
ing the Irish comparative ratio of ability at 1 part Irish to 
74 British; but the post-Union borrowings by the Imperial 
Government on Irish account were in the much higher ratio of 1 
part Irish to 33 British; thirdly, these borrowings demonstrated 
the unfairness of the Union ratio, as they were made to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of Irish revenue arising from Irish incapa- 
city to pay the Union proportion of 1 part to 74; and lastly, they 
effected the fiscal purpose of the Union by forcing up the Irish 
debt to that proportion; thereby furnishing to the Imperial 
Parliament a pretext under the seventh article of the Union for 
abolishing separate quotas of contribution, and taxing the two 
countries indiscriminately. 

I doubt if history records a more remarkable instance of auda- 
cious and gigantic fraud than this whole transaction. The 
kingdom of Ireland is deliberately overcharged; and when the 
overcharge results in national insolvency, it is availed of as a 
pretext for exorbitant taxation. 

The following attestations of prominent statesmen in the 
United Parliament show the fiscal wrong inflicted upon Ireland 
by the Union :— 

On the 20th of June, 1804 (in the fourth year of the Union), 
Mr. Foster observed that, whereas in 1794 the Irish debt did not 
exceed two millions and a half, it had in 1803 risen to forty-three 
millions; and that during the current year it was increased to 
nearly fifty-three millions. 

In the discussions on the Irish budget, in 1804 (for up to 1817 
the Irish and British Exchequers continued separate), Mr. James 
Fitzgerald said that “it was obvious that Ireland could not dis- 
charge her share of the unequal contract entered into for her; and 
of course that England should ultimately pay all.” 

And, seeing that “the unequal contract” was forced upon 
Ireland by British bayonets and British bribes (with Irish 





* By another Parliamentary paper, No. 236, year 1824, signed by J. C. 
Herries, Secretary of the Treasury, the British and Irish debts as they 
stood in 1801 are stated as follows :— 


British Funded . . .£420,305,944 
Irish Funded . . . . 26,841,219 


By adding the unfunded debts to these amounts, Great Britain is brought 
up in round numbers to £446,000,000, and Ireland to £28,000,000. ‘I'he 
difference between the two returns is unimportant, as its effect on the 
pupeenens is infinitesimal. Mr. Herries makes the Irish debt-charge 
ess than it appears in the return of 1819. 
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money), it was no more than just that England should ultimately 
pay all. But this equitable obligation is not recognized by 
modern English statesmen. 

On the 19th of March, 1811, Mr. Parnell adverted to what he 
termed the main cause of the increase of the Irish debt, and the 
failure in the produce of the Irish taxes. He said: “ The ratio of 
the contribution of Ireland to the general expenditure fixed by 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) was that cause. In this his lordship 
was mistaken; and that,’ continued Mr. Parnell, “was the 
source of all those evils and embarrassments that oppressed the 
country. Ireland has been paying a greater proportion than she 
ought to have done.” 

On the 20th of May, 1811, Sir John Newport said, in a debate 
on the Irish budget : “‘ The revenues of Irelahd have made no pro- 
gress adequate to her debt. No instance had occurred within 
the last three years in which the separate charge of Ireland 
amounted to within one million of the joint charge. 'This was 
one effect of the rate of contribution fixed at the Union, which, 
so long as it was acted on, would render the payment of the debt 
impossible.” 

On the 11th of June, 1813, Mr. Wellesley Pole said that, 
“when the Union proportions were settled, the Imperial expendi- 
ture was only twenty-five millions, whereas it is now seventy-two 
millions.” He added, that it never could have been expected 
that Ireland would be able to pay two-seventeenths of so large a 
sum as seventy-two millions, It appears probable that the words 
here ascribed to Mr. W. Pole were incorrectly reported. Ireland 
was not required by the Union statute to raise two-seventeenths 
of the whole Imperial revenue; but only of that portion of the 
revenue which remained after each country should have first pro- 
vided for its own separate debt-charge. 

On the 20th of May, 1816, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said : 


You contracted with Ireland for an expenditure she could not 
meet; your own share of which you could not meet but by sacrifices 
unexampled ; by exertions, the tension of which England only could 
have borne. Ireland had been led to hope that her expenditure 
would have been less than before she was united with you.* In the 
fifteen years precediny the Union it amounted to forty-one millions, 
but in the fifteen years of Union it swelled to 148 millions. The in-~ 
crease of her revenue would have more than discharged, without the aid 
of loans, an expenditure greater than that of the fifteen years preceding 
1801. 





* This was one of Lord Castlereagh’s falsehoods. He pretended that 
Ireland, by the Union, would save a million per annum. His lordship’s 
mis-statements were exposed by Mr. Speaker Foster in a masterly speech 
delivered on the 17th of February, 1800. 
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This isa clear admission that a domestic parliament would 
‘have preserved us from the insolvency in which we were involved 
by the Union rate of contribution, 

Mr. Leslie Foster (afterwards Baron Foster of the Irish bench) 
‘said, with regard to the taxation of Ireland: “In fact, taxation 
in that country had been carried almost to its ne plus ultra.” 

On the 21st of April, 1818, Mr. (afterwards Lord Chancellor) 
Plunket, speaking to a motion of Mr. Shaw’s on the window tax, 
‘said : “Ireland certainly had not paid the two-seventeenths stipu- 
lated for at the time of the Union; and for the plainest of all 
possible reasons, because she could not; because a burthen utterly 
disproportioned to her strength had been imposed on her.” 

In 1822, the late Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, speaking to a 
motion of Sir John Newport, said: “The Union contribution of 
two-seventeenths for Ireland is now admitted on all hands to 
have been more than she was able to bear.” 

And it was precisely because the burthen exceeded her taxable 
capacity, that the authors of the Union insisted on imposing it 
on Ireland. They knew it would enormously augment her debt; 
and they provided that, when this nefarious augmentation should 
reach a certain point, it should serve as a pretext for bringing 
her under British taxes. I have already said this. I now repeat 
it, for the fact is important, as showing the impudent and in- 
veterate dishonesty that characterized the framers of the fiscal 
arrangement. 

I pass from the testimonies of individual statesmen to the 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee, which, in 1815, recom- 
mended the consolidation of the Irish and British exchequers. 
Having stated that the Committee had considered “ whether or 
not the respective circumstances of the two countries would 
henceforth admit of their contributing indiscriminately by equal 
taxes” to the imperial revenue, the Report proceeds :— 


It is well known that Parliament has not hitherto deemed it 
expedient to extend to Ireland the most productive of the taxes im- 
posed in Great Britain for raising by direct taxation the supplies 
within the year. In other respects your Committee have found the 
taxes of Ireland not fully equalized with those of Great Britain, 
particularly in the excise, where some important branches are pro- 
tected from increase, until 1820, by the Act of Union; and in the 
stamps. 

But on the other great heads of revenue—customs and assessed 
taxes—they have found a very near approximation between the rates 
of both countries. Your Committee cannot but remark, that jor 
several years Ireland has advanced in permanent taxation more rapidly 
than Great Britain herself, notmithstanding the immense exertions of the 
latter country, and including the extraordinary and war taxes. The per- 
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manent revenue of Great Britain increased from 1801 (when the 
amounts of both countries were first made to correspond), in the 
proportion of 163 to 10. The whole revenue of Britain (including 
war taxes) as 21} to 10; and the revenue of Ireland as 23 to 10. 

Under these circumstances it is manifest that no practical benefit 
can possibly be obtained for any part of the United Kingdom by en- 
deavouring to maintain a fixed proportion of expenditure, when that 
proportion has rapidly carried the debt of Ireland from a state of great 
relative inferiority into a growing excess, which cannot be met by any 
system of taxation that would not violate the most solemn en- 
gagements. 

Moreover, it appears to your Committee that, from the whole 
tenor of the Act of Union, and the very circumstance of temporary 
guards to prevent the too sudden imposition of burthens on the 
weaker country before time had been allowed for the acquisition of 
at least equivalent benefits, that a Union, strict and perfect in 
matters of finance ... . to the extent of consolidating the treasuries 
and the exchequers, must have been contemplated by the two 
treasuries. 

On the whole, then, with a view to the clear advantage of all 
parts of the Empire—to relieving Ireland from a burthen which 
experience has proved too great—and at the same time with the hope 
of rendering her resources more productive . ... your Committee 
have resolved— 


Then follows their Resolution, affirming that the time had 
arrived for consolidating the two exchequers (Report of 1815, 
Sessional number, 214). 

The Parliamentary Report just quoted accords with the testi- 
mony of the several statesmen previously cited, in admitting that 
the disproportioned augmentation of the Irish debt arose from 
the unfair ratio of contribution fixed by the Union; and it ex- 
pressly states that Ireland has been subjected to “a burthen which 
experience had proved too great.””? Now, when the unjust over- 
charge was thus acknowledged, what, I ask, was the obvious 
remedy pointed out by common sense and honesty? Clearly to 
lower the ratio of Irish contribution to a scale proportioned to 
Irish relative ability ; and, as the excess of Irish debt avowedly 
resulted from an overcharge, to transfer that excess from the Irish 
to the British account. To admit that Ireland had been charged 
too much, is to admit that Great Britain had been charged too 
little in the apportionment of common expenses. It is to admit 
that, as far as what was called Irish debt arose from an over- 
charge, so far that debt was not Irish debt in any equitable 
sense, but that it was really and equitably British debt. But 
instead of fixing a ratio of Irish contribution really commen- 
surate with Irish comparative resources—instead of recommending 
that Great Britain should assume the excess which, though 
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nominally Irish debt, was truly and equitably British debt—the 
Committee of 1815 recommended the consolidation of the two 
exchequers; which measure, by consolidating the revenues, also 
consolidated the debts of the two kingdoms; thus mortgaging 
Ireland, present and future, for the whole of the British liabi- 
lities, pre-Union as well as post-Union. Lord Castlereagh in 
1800 had lamented that England could not give Ireland an 
equivalent for becoming financially incorporated with her. But 
in 1816 the incorporation was adroitly accomplished without the 
least hint of an equivalent. Instead of an equivalent, Ireland had 
been given debt, fictitious debt. She had been given, in the words 
of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, a contract for an expenditure she could 
not meet; in the words of Mr. Plunket, a burthen utterly dis- 
ag me to her strength; in the words of the Committee of 

815, a burthen which experience had proved too great. Such 
was the species of compensation given to Ireland for involving 
her in English liabilities, 

That the excess of the Irish burthen originating in the over- 
charge was equitably British and not Irish debt, is, if possible, 
rendered more plain by the fact that the Union Statute, which 
contained that overcharge, was forced by England upon Ireland 
against the will of the Irish nation; forced upon Ireland by a 
remorseless system of carnage and Parliamentary corruption. 
Technicalities apart, the Union was exclusively the act of Eng- 
land. It was not, in any moral sense, the act of Ireland. Ireland 
cried out against it. If an unprincipled adventurer broke into 
a merchant’s house at the head of a gang of armed burglars, held 
his pistol at the merchant’s head, and bribed his clerks to sign a 
deed in their employer’s name involving him in new and monstrous 
pecuniary liabilities, such a transaction would bear a close resem- 
blance to the mode in which the Union and its fiscal enormities 
were imposed upon Ireland. 

The Act to consolidate the two exchequers was passed in 1816. 
It is the 56th George III., chap. 98. It had the mischief of 
seeming to be beneficial. It professed to relieve Ireland from an 
overload; but by abolishing the Union quotas of contribution, 
without substituting fairly estimated quotas in their stead, it left 
Treland to be overtaxed to whatever extent the Imperial Parlia- 
ment might at any time think fit to wring revenue out of her. 
When, after the conclusion of the war in 1815, the taxation of 
the empire was sensibly diminished, the pressure upon Ireland 
became less onerous, although strict regard was not had either to 
her comparative ability, or to her equitable claim to lighter taxa- 
tion than Great Britain, on the score of her lighter indebtedness. 
It was reserved for Mr. Gladstone to render extortion intolerable 
by his exceptionally reckless disregard of these considerations. 
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The time which he selected for his monstrous exactions, and the 
pretexts by which he defended them, are worthy our special 
attention, as illustrating the enormous evil of foreign legislation. 
Firstly, as to the time of the new burthen. In 1853 Ireland 
was suffering the miseries of several years’ failure of the potato- 
crop; she had, since 1846, then lost about two millions of her 
inhabitants between death by famine and emigration ; her poverty 
was excessive —and, incredible as it may appear —her very 
poverty was twisted by Mr. Gladstone into an argument for 
taxing her. Secondly, the reasons alleged by Mr. Gladstone for 
imposing the income-tax on Ireland display an intrepidity of 
assertion which appropriately came from the lips of a man who 
was sure of a majority, and at whose feet Ireland lay fettered and 
helpless, unable to resist the hand that itched to get deeper into 
her pocket. General (then Colonel) Dunne moved, on the 23rd 
of May, 1853, for the postponement of the Income-tax Bill until 
a committee should have examined and reported on the fiscal 
claims and the financial capacities of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone 
opposed Colonel Dunne’s motion ; took his stand upon the fraudu- 
lent provisions of the Union; assumed that the so-called Irish 
debt thence resulting was an equitable Irish liability, and boasted 
that England having relieved Ireland of the load, was now entitled 
to inerease the taxation of Ireland. Referring to the Committee 
of 1815, the right hon. gentleman said :— 

‘A Committee had sat upon this subject at an early date, and 
when they reported that the de/.s and finances of the two countries 
should be consolidated, with what view did they make that report ? 
Did they make that report in the sense of imposing a burthen upon 
Ireland for the relief of England, or of imposing a burthen upon 
England for the relief of Ireland? ‘They imposed a heavy burthen 
upon England for the relief of Ireland, and that statement rested 
upon figures which lay upon the table of that House Why, in 
1815, just before this subject was examined, and before the debt of 
Ireland was consolidated with the debt of this country, the annual 
charge of debt upon Ireland—irrespective of one farthing of charge 
for military or civil government—the mere charge of Irish debt was 
£5,900,000. This, he repeated, was the simple charge of the debt.” 


I beg attention to this statement. The annual charge of the 
Irish debt in 1815 is here set down by Mr. Gladstone at nearly 
six millions. Either this statement is true, or it is false. If it 
be false, what an instance of the flagitious means adopted to 
mislead the public mind! If, on the other hand, it be true, then 
what a crushing condemnation it affords of the imperial mis- 
management of Irish finance, and of the Union ratio of Irish 
contribution which enabled the Imperial Parliament to engulf 
Treland in an abyss of unfathomable debt! Mr. Gladstone goes 
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on: “Such was the state of things which was put an end to by 
the Act of Union.” 

The Union here indicated is that of the exchequers. Mr. 
Gladstone overstates the annual Irish debt-charge; which in 
truth was heavy enough without being thus exaggerated. On 
the 5th of January, 1817, it was £4,104,514; not £5,900,000. 
(Return 35 of 1819.) ‘ Such,” he says, “was the state of things 
which was put an end to by the Union” (of the exchequers.) 
The way in which that measure put an end to the state of things 
then existing, was by mortgaging Ireland for the whole imperial 
debt of both countries, then amounting to £847,226,837. Of 
this total the British share was £734,522,104; the Irish share, 
as forced up by the Union ratio, was £112,704,733; and much 
of this, as cannot be too often repeated, was in truth not Irish 
debt at all, but British ; so far as it originated in an overcharge 
on Ireland. 

“The expenditure on account of Ireland in 1817 (continues Mr. 
Gladstone) including civil and military charges, was £10,241,000 ; 
while the total payments into the Irish exchequer as against that 
expenditure was £4,384,000 ; so that the amount provided from the 
British exchequer to make good the deficiency was £5,856,000, in 
that single year.” 

I do not stop here to point out the omission from Irish pay- 
ments of uncredited taxes, including the taxes paid in England 
out of Irish absentee rental. But whatever the real amount of 
the deficiency may have been, that amount originated in the 
Union overcharge. And Mr. Gladstone’s alleged Irish expendi- 
ture of £10,241,000 includes the gross miscalculation of 
£1,795,486 ; that being the difference between £5,900,000, the 
alleged, and £4,104,514, the real debt-charge on the so-called 
“Trish” debt at that period. The right hon. gentleman goes 
on to quote, as if it were a sound authority, a return of Irish 
liabilities granted on the motion of Mr. M‘Gregor, M.P. for 
Glasgow, and which was calculated on the amount of what was 
called “Trish debt” as it stcod on the Ist of February, 1817. 
Calculated, that is to say, on a basis not only false, but condemned 
long before by the statesmen I have already quoted; and cast 
aside by a parliamentary committee when it had done its work of 
rendering Ireland bankrupt, and was no longer required for the 
purpose of financial chicanery :— 

“The figures he (Mr. Gladstone) had quoted, showed that Ireland 
had not at any period paid the charges inherited by her from the 
separate arrangements with regard to her debt, together with the 
charges for civil government which were applicable to her. ..- - 
As far as he could hear, the hon. and gallant gentleman (Cvlonel 
Dunne) had not adverted to the terms of the Act of Union, nor to 
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the fact that it contemplated and provided for the principle of con- 
solidated finances and equal taxation; and that that principle was to 
become applicable when the debt of Ireland had reached a certain 
proportion—that of 2 to 15*—to the debt of England. The debt 
of Ireland did reach that proportion to the debt of England; it 
reached a much higher proportion than the debt of England at the 
end of the war ; and that was precisely the case which was provided 
for by the seventh article of the Act of Union.” —Hansarp, vol. cxxvii- 


Just so. A monstrous overcharge on Ireland is treated 
throughout as if it were not a dishonest imposition at all, but 
something which Ireland was culpable for not having paid. The 
purport of the right hon. gentlemen’s argument is, that as Eng- 
Jand had assumed the overcharge, Ireland ought to pay the new 
taxes which he introduced. He argues as if the removal of an 
admitted wrong entitled England to inflict on Ireland an equiva- 
lent wrong in place of the one taken off. Suppose the ease of a 
money transaction between two merchants, A and B. On mak- 
ing up their accounts, B discovers that A has overcharged him 
£1,000. A admits the error, and transfers the £1,000 to his 
own debit. But he then says to B, “ Well, my dear fellow, as I 
have generously taken the onus of that £1,000) on myself, you 
must really allow me to fleece you some other way.” We should 
not commend the honesty of such a proposition; yet it is exactly 
the same in principle as Mr. Gladstone’s plea for inflicting the 
income-tax on Ireland. It is to be observed that the Act of 
1816, which made Ireland liable for English debt, is facetiously 
described by Mr. Gladstone as having relieved Ireland at the 
expense of England. 

There were certain advances of money to Ireland during the 
years of famine, the unrepaid balance of which in 1853 amounted 
to about £4,000,000, involving an annual payment of £245,000. 
These advances were called the Consolidated Annuities, and the 
House of Lords had recommended their total remission. Mr. 
Gladstone represented this remission as a fair set-off against the 
income-tax. Four millions were remitted; but the Irish income- 
tax up to 1870 amounted to over £11,000,000, which would have 
repaid the Consolidated Annuities nearly three times over. It 
may here be noted that since 1870 the English Government have, 
for obvious purposes, suppressed the separate statements of pay- 
ments by {reland, and lumped the three kingdoms indiscriminately 
in their finance accounts. 

It will be remembered that the Act of Union pretended to 
protect Ireland from eqnality of taxation with England “ until 





* Hansard makes Mr. Gladstone say “2 to 5;” but this is so plainly 
an error, either of the press or of the reporter, that I have no hesita- 
tion in correcting it. 
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the respective circumstances of the two countries shoulc admit of 
uniform taxation.” If these words meant anything, they must 
have meant that equality of burthen should not be imposed until 
Ireland became wealthy enough to endure it. In 1853 she was 
miserably poor, and her poverty was aggravated by a prolonged 
famine. As the condition of wealth implied by the Act of Union 
had not occurred, Mr. Gladstone thought he could extract an 
argument for increased taxation from Irish poverty, and, accord- 
ingly, he argued that as Ireland was poor, a man with £150 a 
year in Ireland was proportionately richer than a man with £150: 
a year in England, and consequently that his income was at least 
as fit a subject for taxation. The special merit of this logic is, 
that the poorer the country the stronger the argument for taxing 
her. 

General (then Colonel) Dunne, Member of Parliament for the 
Queen’s County, obtained with much difficulty, in 1864, a Com- 
mittee to examine the whole question of Irish taxation. Among 
the English members of the Committee were Mr. Lowe, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Hankey, and Mr. Banks Stanhope. 
Their proceedings are recorded in a parliamentary blue book. 
Throughout the examination the English members carefully 
ignored the disparity of the British and Irish pre-Union debts. 
They assumed all along, as Mr. Gladstone had previously done, 
that the condemned overcharge of two-seventeenths was equitably 
binding on our country. They ignored the just claim of Ireland 
for lighter taxation on the score of her lighter pre-Union debt. 
They ignored the fraudulent device by which the Irish post-Union 
debt was increased by a false calculation of Irish relative ability. 
Mr. Lowe paraded the exemption of Ireland from certain special 
English taxes—viz., inhabited house tax, a tax on railways, and 
some other imposts, the total of which in 1864 was £3,785,000; 
but he took care to forget that those taxes did not amount to a 
fourth part of what England should exclusively pay on account 
of her own pre-Union debt-charge. He asked whether the poorer 
parts of England, instancing Wiltshire, could not set up the 
same case for remission of taxes as Ireland—just as if Wiltshire 
ever had a separate debt ; or had been promised (as Ireland was) 
exemption from any part of the British debt ; or had been promised 
(as Ireland was) the exclusive use of her own surplus revenue ; or 
had been promised (as Ireland was) that her taxes should be regu- 
lated on a strict measure of her relative ability ! All these essential 
disparities Mr, Lowe ignored; and the line taken by him and the 
other English questioners demonstrates the absolute necessity of 
preserving Irish national distinctness in matters of finance, as our 
only protection from the ruinous consequences of British rapacity. 

There was an important report on the evidence drawn up by 
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Sir Stafford Northcote. General Dunne refused to sign it, 
deeming that it did not fairly state the merits of the Irish case. 
The General’s draft report was lost by the defection of two Irish 
members, Sir George Colthurst and Mr. Pope Hennessy. Sir 
Stafford defends the amalgamation of the two exchequers in 1817 
on the following grounds :— 


“ Had that amalgamation not taken place (he says) and had the 
system of raising the revenue (by loans) which prevailed from 1801 
to 1816 been continued, the Irish separate debt would have con- 
tinued to increase until the country might have been crushed by 
it” (p. 8 of Report). 

Sir Stafford here speaks as if the system of raising Irish 
revenue by loans must needs have been perpetual unless stopped 
by the amalgamation of the exchequers. But, firstly, he forgets 
that it needed not have lasted beyond 1820, the Act of Union 
having provided that in that year there should be a revision of 
the British and Irish proportions. Secondly, he speaks as if the 
imperial parliament in 1816 had no mode of removing the unjust 
proportions except by amalgamating the exchequers. But it had 
another and an infinitely better mode, if it had chosen to adopt 
it—namely, to revise the proportions, lowering the Irish ratio to 
the scale which equity demanded. It anticipated the period of 
revision prescribed by the Union in order to bring Ireland under 
British debt. It had surely the same power to anticipate that 
period for the purpose of establishing an equitable quota of Irish 
contribution. 

Sir Stafford makes the following important admissions :— 


“Since 1845 (he says) the share which Great Britain has had in 
the remission of imperial taxation has been proportionally much 
larger that that which Ireland has had; and the additions made to the 
imperial taxation of Ireland have been proportionately heavier than 
those made to the taxation of Great Britain ; while, at the same 
time, it can hardly be doubted that Great Britain has derived a 
larger measure of advantage than Ireland from the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, as a compensation for which the boon was originally 
given by Sir Robert Peel. 

“Tt is not surprising that the large increase which your Com- 
mittee have noticed in the general taxation since 1845 should have 
given rise to complaint. Nor is it surprising that louder complaints 
should have been made by Ireland than by other parts of the 
United Kingdom. ‘The pressure of taxation will be felt most by the 
weakest part of the community; and as the average wealth of the 
Irish taxpayers is less than the average wealth of the English tax- 
payers, the ability of Ireland to bear heavy taxation is evidently less 
than the ability of England. Mr. Senior, whose evidence upon the 
position of Ireland will be found very suggestive, remarks that the 
taxation of England is both the heaviest and the lightest in Europe— 
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the heaviest as regards the amount raised, the lightest as regards 
the ability of the contributor; and he adds, that England is the 
most lightly taxed, and Ireland the most heavily taxed country in 
Europe, although both are nominally liable to equal taxation.” 
(Report, pp. 10, 11). 

In all this Sir Stafford Northcote does not seem to see the 
least injustice, or the least ground for reducing the taxation of 
Ireland. The reason is that his mind, like the minds of the other 
English members of the Committee, is permeated with the notion 
that Ireland has no separate individuality, but is politically in the 
same position as any English county. Mr. Senior had said in his 
evidence, that Ireland being in partnership!with England, was 
taxed as the rich country while she was the poor one; an excel- 
lent illustration, by the way, of the value to us of the “ partner- 
ship” (Question 5519). But Sir Stafford says :— 

“Tf Ireland were to be relieved of two or three millions of taxation 
on the ground of her poverty, and those two or three millions had 
to be made up by an addition to the taxation of England, the 
burthens of the poor districts of Great Britain would actually be in- 
creased for the purpose of diminishing the burthens not only of the 
poorest, but also of the richest districts of Ireland.” 

If Ireland were to be relieved of taxation on the ground of her 
poverty, such relief would be merely the fulfilment of Lord Castle- 
reagh’s engagement that she should be taxed on a strict measure 
of her relative ability. Sir Stafford in so many words admits that 
“her ability to bear heavy taxation is less than the ability of 
England ;” but he ignores the promise that she should on that 
account be less heavily taxed; while Mr. Gladstone, as we have 
seen, actually discovers in her poverty an argument for taxing 
her. Then, as to Sir Stafford’s notion that there would be hard- 
ship in transferring to Great Britain taxes to be removed from 
Trish shoulders; there is not the least hardship in compelling 
either men or nations to pay their just debts. The whole scope 
and spirit of the seventh article of the Union, and of subsequent 
imperial legislation, was to subject Ireland to British burthens 
which she had no part in contracting ; and this, notwithstanding 
certain illusory pretexts of protection made by Lord Castlereagh, 
and embodied in the Union Statute. 

Let us now consider the increase of Irish taxation introduced 
by Mr. Gladstone, with respect to its amount and to the com- 
parative taxable capacity of Ireland. 

The taxes paid by Ireland into the imperial treasury for the 
twenty years from 1833 to 1852 inclusive amounted to 
£86,667,175, being an average of £4,305,626 per annum. In 
1853 Mr. Gladstone imposed his new taxes. In the twenty 
years from 1853 to 1872 inclusive the Irish taxes amounted to 
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£131,851,265, being an average of about £6,524,745 per annum. 
Deducting the total of the previous twenty years from that of 
the twenty years ending in 1872, it will be seen that Mr. Glad- 
stone wrung £45,184,090 more from Ireland during the second 
of those periods than she had paid for the twenty years 
previously. 

I have already observed that since 1870 the treasury has not 
given a separate statement of the Irish contributions in its annual 
finance accounts ; for this would exhibit the disproportion between 
Irish taxation and Irish comparative ability, as tested by the 
assessments of both kingdoms for income-tax. The net Irish 
credited revenue, including balances and drawbacks, was 
£7,121,017 in 1869; it was £7,202,929 in 1870. These amounts 
are exclusive of balances, and only represent our credited pay- 
ments. Our uncredited revenue cannot be accurately ascertained ; 
partly consisting, as it does, of duties paid in England on goods 
bought there for Irish consumption, and charged to the Irish 
purchaser as part of the price; and partly consisting of the taxes 
paid in England by absentee landlords from their Irish rental. 
These uncredited taxes have been computed by able calculators as 
amounting to £1,000,000 yearly. If this be approximately 
correct, the taxes now paid by Ireland amount to between eight 
and nine millions per annum. 

Next, as to the comparative ability of Ireland to bear the 
tremendous load thus imposed upoa her. Both Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Castlereagh said that an income and property-tax, had it 
then existed in both countries, would afford the best test of their 
relative ability to bear taxation. In Thom’s Almanack for 1873, 
compiled from official sources, I find that in 1869 the amount of 
property and income assessed to income-tax, was :— 

For England . ...... . . . £870,070,360 

nn +. ¢ » & & < sw 6-4 38,740,898 
ee 6 hy eee we et 25,992,699 





Total . . £434,803,957 


It appears by this test, that in 1869 Ireland’s share of the 
general wealth of the Empire did not much exceed a seventeenth, 
while in that year the English Government extorted from her 
nearly one-ninth of the imperial revenue. The revenue of the 
three kingdoms for the year ending 31st of March, 1870, was, 
including baiances, £78,646,412 12s, l4d.; that of Ireland, 
including balances, was £7,620,622 9s. 64d. (Finance Accounts 
for 1870, page 10).* Hence it appears that, omitting our un- 





* In the same page the net receipts for the year 1870, after deducting 
repayments, &c., are thus given :— 
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credited taxation, the English Government made us pay nearly 
one-tenth of the general taxes out of little more than one-seven- 
teenth of the general wealth. Reckoning our uncredited taxation, 
we paid nearly a ninth, according to the test of assessment. The 
suppression of the separate Irish payments in the Finance 
accounts since 1870 prevents my exhibiting the excessive dispro- 
portion between Irish resources and the Irish revenue extorted 
since that year. But we know that the same reckless disregard 
of our comparative taxable capacity still actuates the Treasury. 
There are tests, however, which would seem to indicate that 
our comparative wealth is by no means so high as one-seventeenth 
of the wealth of Great Britain. In 1864 Mr. Chisholm, Chief 
Clerk of the Exchequer, gave the following data to General 
Dunne’s committee :—He stated that on an average of three 
years, ending in 1863, the exports and imports of Great Britain 
were to those of Ireland as 52 to 1; the tonnage of foreign trade 
as 28 to 1; the total tonnage to and from all parts as 44 to 1; 
the total coasting trade to and from all parts of the same country 
as 68 to 1 ; registered tonnage, 19 to 1; assessments (at that period) 
to income-tax, 13 to 1; deposits in banks on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1563, 19 to 1; total deposits in banks for ten years, 14} to 
1; post-office money orders during ten years, 14 to 1; railway 
receipts for a year, 194 to 1; interest on Government stocks, 19 
tol; probate and legacy duty, 16 to 1. As the cross-channel 
trade has, since 1825, been placed on the footing of a coasting 
trade, it is not now accessible to our inquiries ; but it is probable 
that if its amount could be ascertained, it would indicate at least 
as great a disparity of national wealth as the subjects of com- 
parison submitted by Mr. Chisholm to General Dunne’s Com- 
mittee, One of those subjects, tonnage, is indeed often a 
delusive test; but inasmuch as English tonnage undoubtedly 
represents a vast export of English manufacture, whilst Irish 
manufactures are so few as to form a small item in Irish tonnage, 
the disparity which this test indicates between the wealth of Great 
Britain and that of Ireland, is very much greater thai would 
appear from the mere arithmetical difference set forth in Mr. 
Chisholm’s statement. The mean of his twelve tests is 25 British 
to 1 Irish ; representing, so far as they go, Irish wealth as only 
the twenty-fifth part of British wealth. One of the tests of 
relative ability provided by the Union Statute is the comparative 
amount of the export and import trade of the two countries, 





£ & da 
United Kingdom . . . 75,674,196 8 Of 
ae aa 7,287,126 15 64 


Slightly more than the amount as given in Thom. 
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Here we have the Chief Clerk of the Exchequer, sixty-four years 
after the Union, informing General Dunne’s Committee that, on 
the average of three years ending in 1863, the exports and im- 
ports of Great Britain were to those of Ireland as 52 to 1. 

With respect to the expenditure in Ireland of her own revenues, 
a Special Committee of the Municipal Council of Dublin examined 
that part of the international question in 1863 with acuteness 
and diligence, and they reported that the credited revenue of 
Ireland for 1861 (as shown by Parliamentary Paper, No. 116, year 
1862) amounted to £6,546,281 ; from this sum they deducted the 
expenditure in Ireland, £3,860,585 ; excess remitted to England, 
£2,685,696. 

“ Another table (the Corporation Report continues) in the return 
last referred to, shows the mode in which the Irish income for the 
year 1861 was applied, and we find the two following items : 

£ a d. 
Payments for army transferred to 
England . oe 
Remitted through the Customs 
and Inland Revenue in Ire- 
land to the Exchequer in 
England... ‘— e 


9,885,868 11 2 


384,847 3 2 





£2,770,715 14 4 


“Thus it appears that of the moneys paid into the Irish Exchequer 
in that single year, the large proportion of £2,770,715 was remitted 
to England, and expended out of Ireland. But to ascertain the 
entire foreign expenditure of Irish revenue, we must add to the 
above the sum of £1,000,000, being the estimated amount of Irish 
revenue paid in Great Britain, besides the £200,000 for the post- 
office and Crown rents, making a total of £3,970,715 of Irish taxes 
spent out of Ireland in the year 1861. A similar calculation for 
1860 shows a foreign expenditure of £4,095,453.” 

The manner in which the English members of General Dunne’s 
Committee dealt with this question of expenditure was eminently 
characteristic. They coolly assumed that “ the Empire ” required 
a certain amount of expenditure in England, which could not be 
reduced; and that Ireland consequently was disentitled to any 
increase of local expenditure, which, they argued, would involve 
an increase of imperial taxation. Where fiscal burthens are con- 
cerned, Ireland was always, in their estimation, an integral part 
of “the Empire,” but “the Empire” invariably meant England 
when the question was one of outlay. 

The fiscal policy of the Government is necessarily calculated to 
depopulate Ireland. The whole international system introduced 
by the Union withdraws in many ways the income of Ireland. 
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The incessant drains incident to our provincialized condition E 
have enumerated in a recent paper. I here repeat the catalogue. 
In addition to the tax-drain there aze the absentee rents; the 
cash spent in purchasing English manufactures, our native 
manufacturers having been undersold by the operation of English 
capital; the heavy cost of passing Irish Local Bills at West- 
minster ; the commercial profits of insurance offices and banks 
whose head-quarters are in London ; the expenses of Irish law- 
students, who are under the degrading necessity of receiving part 
of their legal education in an English Inn of Court. The aggre- 
gate of all these drains is enormous. No proposition is plainer 
than that when another and a stronger country incessantly draws 
off the means which Providence has given for the support of our 
people, the people must seek in foreign lands the means of liveli- . 
hood of which they are dishonestly deprived at home. Mr. Lowe 
looks with manifest complacency at the progress of depopulation. 
When acting on General Dunne’s committee, he asked the late 
J. F. Maguire (Question 4801) : “It is hardly a thing to be 
regretted, is it, that those poor people should go where they can 
have prosperity ?” To which Mr. Maguire answered: “ No; but 
I think it is to be regretted that the state of the whole country 
is so bad that hundreds of thousands of people are rushing from 
her shores.” Ireland is first robbed of the means of giving 
prosperity to her inhabitants; and then, when they are thus 
driven out, Mr. Lowe thinks “ it is hardly a thing to be regretted.” 
Home Rule would rescue the Irish race from statesmen who 
practise the policy of expulsion. 

The international arrangement which justice points out is 
this :—Each country should be taxed for its own pre- Union debt- 
charge ; Ireland should also bear the burthen of so much of her 
post-Union debt as bears a true proportion to her real relative 
ability ; and her contribution to imperial expenses should be also 
proportioned to her relative ability. 

This arrangement should form the fiscal basis of the measure of 
Home Government. Ireland might fairly claim restitution of 
whatever amount of taxation in excess of her relative capacity 
the imperial Government has exacted from her; but she would 
not insist on such a claim, as the resumption by Home Govern- 
ment of her rightful control of her own resources would enable 
her to dispense with it. 

The following extract from McCulloch’s “ Principles of Taxa- 
tion” applies with much force to our case :— 


“Wherever the burthen of taxation is not fully compensated by 
increased production or increased saving it encroaches on the means 
of future production, and the country begins to retrograde. Taxa- 
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tion, when carried to this extent, is one of the severest scourges to 
which a people can be subjected. By worm the capital, or the 
funds destined to support productive industry, it lessens the national 
income—the only fund out of which taxes can be permanently paid— 
and lays the foundation of public poverty and disgrace in the 
destruction of private fortunes.” 


So spoke McCulloch of excessive taxation, even when the 
amount was expended where it was raised. His words apply with. 
indefinitely greater force when the amount is to a great extent 
exported from the country that contributes it. 

It now only remains for me to notice some objections to our 
claim for fiscal justice. It is said to us, “ You are very well off ; 
your taxation is less per head of your population than that of 
Great Britain.” Just as if population, not wealth, was the true 
basis of taxation! Just as ii acountry might not be poor as well 
as populous, especially when for years it has been systemati- 
cally pillaged by a powerful neighbour! In the words of my 
able and patriotic friend, Mr. Mitchell Henry: “The question is,. 
not how much per head is paid in taxes, but how much of our 
gross annual income goes into the Imperial Exchequer.” I quote 
the following answer to this question from Mr, Mitchell Henry’s 
pamphlet on the “ Financial Condition of Ireland” :— 


“ By a calculation of the late Mr. Dudley Baxter, an eminent: 
writer on finance, in his work on Taxation, the gross annual income 
of Great Britain is put down at 800 millions for 1870, and it is now 
(1875) greater. Now, if we put Ireland’s at 50. . . . I believe we 
shall rather over-estimate her income. ‘The case then stands thus : 
Ireland pays in direct and indirect taxes 8 out of 50 millions ; Great 
Britain pays 67 out of 800 millions—that is to say, Ireland pays: 
3s. 2d. out of every £1 yearly, while Great Britain pays only 1s. 8d. 
out of every £1 of her income.” 

An Edinburgh Reviewer* borrows from Mr. Spring Rice the 
following argument advanced by that gentleman in 1834, and 
which the Reviewer deems quite conclusive :— 


“That argument is, that from the time of the Union, in 1801, to 
this hour, Ireland has never been taxed at the same rate as Great 
Britain, and that this separate taxation of Great Britain has been 
more than sufficient to redeem whatever portion of the national 
debt can with any degree of reason be regarded as Great Britain’s 
separate share of it.” 


Here the separate taxation which for a time was borne by 
Great Britain is paraded as a favour to Ireland, and as if it 
extinguished Ireland’s claims on the score of her lesser indebted- 
ness at the date of the Union, and of her lesser taxable ability. 





* October, 1875. 
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People who argue in this way seem to forget that if England for 
awhile bore large separate taxation, England had large separate 
liabilities. They seem to forget that England, by her own act, 
undertook to bear the exclusive burthen of her vast pre-Union debt 
and debt-charge. They seem to forget that England, by her own 
act, undertook to pay fifteen parts out of seventeen of the common 
expenses remaining after each country should have separately 
provided for its own debt-charge. Whatever is the real amount 
of England’s separate taxation, that amount has been fully 
absorbed by England’s separate liabilities. It cannot, therefore, 
be honestly pleaded as a gift in any shape to Ireland, or as a 
reason for bringing Ireland under an equality of taxation with 
Great Britain; or as an extinguisher of the claims of Ireland 
for fiscal justice on the ground of her lesser indebtedness, and her 
smaller relative ability. The lower scale of Irish taxation, which 
existed up to 1853, was no eleemosynary boon. Ireland had, and 
has at this moment, a right to a lower scale of taxation than 
Great Britain, on the plain grounds already stated. That right 
can never be extinguished by British payments to meet British 
liabilities, or by any other means than by a substantial equivalent 
in money given to Ireland. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer tells us, that from 1801 to 1843 
Great Britain paid exclusive taxes to the extent of £787,000,000. 
There is something absolutely ludicrous in the wide disparities 
we find in the statements of Great Britain’s post- Union separate 
taxation. In 1833, Mr. Spring Rice informed the House of 
Commons that England had, up to that date, paid in separate 
taxation a total of £333,641,851. In 1834, however, he 
bounced from that comparatively modest total to the enormous 
one of £1,096,463,472. “Such,” says the late Mr. Staunton, 
“‘was the progress Mr. Rice made in computation in a single 
year. He produced in one year a total of £763,000,000 above 
the other.” The Edinburgh Reviewer recedes to the more 
moderate amount of £787,000,000 for forty-three years; giving 
for that period, an estimate of over three hundred millions less 
than Mr. Spring Rice had appropriated to the shorter term of 
thirty-four years. 

Let it be remembered that England had bound herself to pay 
exclusively the debt-charge of her own pre-Union debt, which in 
1801 was £17,718,851 per annum; also the debt-charge of her 
separate borrowings up to 1817, at which date the British debt- 
charge reached £28,545,134 per annum. She had, as already 
noticed, also undertaken to bear fifteen parts out of seventeen of 
the remaining common expenses. 

Now, if England, by separate taxation, just met these British 
liabilities, she merely fulfilled her own self-imposed engagement ; 
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and by doing so acquired no right to make such taxation a set- 
off against the claims of Ireland. Next, if England, having 
extracted the last attainable shilling from Ireland,* had by sepa- 
rate taxation paid more than her Union engagements, the fact of 
her having done so would only have shown that the Union pro- 
portions were a fraudulent overcharge on Ireland. And a moral 
right to raise Irish taxation to the British level could not possibly 
arise from a fraudulent overcharge. 
W. J. O'N. Daunt. 
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Art. VI.— FIFTY VERSIONS OF “DIES IR.” 


II.—Mopern TRANSLATIONS. 


T is related by Bacci (Rome, 1671) in his life of the Venerable 
Giovanni Giovanale Ancina, of the Congregation of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, who died in the odour of sanctity 
Bishop of Saluzzo, that he owed his more immediate and final 
conversion to God to the instrumentality of Dies Ire. The inci- 
dent is referred to also by St. Alfonso Liguori in his meditations 
on “ Preparation for Death” (Con. xxiv. pt. 1), and it is repeated 
in a modern life of the holy prelate, by Ferrante (Naples, 1856). 
The anecdote is as follows:—About the year of grace 1572, 
and after the death of his mother—an event which seems to have 
become a landmark in the spiritual life of her son—Ancina was 
residing in Turin. Asa young layman he had studied in the 
Royal University of that city, and had with distinction taken the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Medicine. He had 
subsequently practised with much success and credit the profession 
of a physician in the capital, and had been appointed to the chair 
of medicine in the university at the early age of seven-and-twenty 
years. In the midst of his brief but brilliant career, he was on 
one occasion calied upon to assist at a solemn requiem Mass, and 
during the recitation of the words of the sequence, he was inspired 
with a sudden and vivid conception of the day of judgment. His 
soul was illumined with horror and dread of the fearful day, with 
a keen sense of the reality and guilt of sin, and with a due appre- 
ciation of the vanity of human things. As the “sonorous 
double-rhymed triplets” one by one smote upon his ear, its 
solemn subduing effect, which has been well likened “ to blow 
following blow of the hammer on the anvil,” was first startling 
and then became overpowering. His spirit was mastered from 
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* “Taxation in that country had been carried almost to its ne plue 
ultra” (Mr. (afterwards Baron) Leslie Foster). 
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without, and he obtained a victory inwardly. He was impressed 
with a distaste for the profane studies in which he had secured so 
much worldly honour, he was led to make a supreme effort of 
self-surrender, and he resolved to consecrate his future life, in the 
more perfect way, to God. As St. Alfonso says, in his considera- 
tion on the Particular Judgment, “the venerable father, on hear- 
ing the Dies Ive sung, thought of the terror which the soul will 
feel on being presented before the judgment-seat, and resolved to 
leave the world ; which resolution ” (adds the saint) “ he carried 
into effect.” And it is only when the English reader passes from 
the paraphrases and imitations of Dies Irw to the study of its 
direct translations—it may even be said of the translations 
honestly done in the triplet form, trochaic metre and double- 
syllabled and rhymed endings— that he can at all or fully com- 
prehend the effect which the sequence produced on the pious 
physician and man of the world, who eventually developed into 
the saintly Oratorian Bishop of Saluzzo. 


Of the fifty versions of Dies Ive of which this collection con- 
sists, eighteen have been either already considered, or require no 
further consideration.* In this, the concluding article, therefore, 
we have to deal with the remaining two-and-thirty versions, or, 
rather, with the versions of that number of translators, for one 
author has rendered the sequence twice. All of these are translations 
more or less complete in substance, and more or less faithful to 
the form, or to the metre, or to the rhyme of the original hymn. 
More or less—for the versions which combine all these elements 
of exact reproduction, and to which, so far, may be accorded the 
highest degree of excellence, are comparatively few ; and on man 
sides considerable latitude has been self-allowed by individual 
translators. The liberties which have been taken with the grand 





* By an unlucky oversight the version of Dies Ire by Father Trappes 
was omitted from the last article. In order to correct this omission the 
two following and consecutive triplets, chosen almost at random, will 
give the reader some idea of this translation, which, it may be added, is 
set to a Gregorian melody, harmonized by Chevalier Lemmens and pub- 
lished by Mr. Butler :— 

13, Mary’s sorrow found remission ; 
Mercy heard the thief’s petition ; 
Thus to me, too, hope extending. 


14, Worthless all my prayer and weeping ; 
Still beneath thy fostering keeping, 
Guard me from eternal burning. 
Two errors, also to be regretted, have been discovered in the tabular list 
of versions. Mr. Lloyd’s version is written in trochaic lines of seven, not as 
stated of eight syllables; and the date of publication of Mr. Seager’s 
version was not 1880, but 1878. 
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old funeral prose may be annotated in the first place, and then 
the topic may be dismissed from thought. For, as the present 
examination of Dies Ire in the vulgar tongue is professedly non- 
critical, and as it aspires to illustrate beauties rather than to 
exhibit defects, contentious criticism may be confined to the 
fewest possible words. This course will probably commend itself 
to the reader’s judgment: for, what good end would be gained 
by criticizing versions published half a century ago by authors, 
whether forgotten or remembered, who have long practically 
realized the first scene of the drama of which they sung, and 
have passed for ever beyond the influence of human blame? 
Perhaps the main point of hostile criticism which in any case 
demands a protest at our hands, and which may first be stated, 
though it comes last in order of time, is one which most unfavour- 
ably impresses a Catholic reader of many Protestant translations. 
It is this—the manner, unjustifiable in morals and false in 
criticism, in which the concluding couplet of Dies Jre is either 
tampered with, or mistranslated. This course is often adopted 
by authors who do not boldly and more honestly omit from their 
rendering the couplet altogether. Under the circumstances, simple 
omission would be commendable by comparison with the more 
usual method of making Thomas of Celano speak in English like 
a Protestant, rather than, as he really speaks, in universal accents, 
the faith ofa Catholic. At least twelve or thirteen of these thirty- 
two translations (including fragments) either omit the Dona 
eis requiem, or, to use the received term amongst Anglican 
editors of Catholic devotions and biography, not to speak of 
theology, “adapt” it—which phrase, being interpreted, means 
to make a deliberate mistranslation. There are, however, noble 
exceptions in this category, some of which will be quoted below. 
But, even then, a fresh difficulty in ethics arises, which may be 
named, but which it is no business of the writer to attempt to 
solve. How can one, being a Protestant, who is loyal to his own 
communion, become an accomplice to the singing, in a hymn 
before God, of words the meaning and tenor of which have been 
systematically and avowedly expunged in prose from the public 
worship of his persuasion—such words involving Catholic prayer 
for the dead and the implied doctrine of purgatory? It is also 
noteworthy that some translators, from whom (even at the cost 
of moral consistency) we should expect at least a Catholic-worded 
remembrance of the faithful departed, have disappointed us: 
whilst others, from whom we should expect less, have given us 
more. No law seems to be discernible; and it is only not 
singular that one Protestant translator, who shortly after the 
completion of his work was converted to the faith, and one who 
is an hereditary Catholic, should, in this matter, have both fallen 
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short of doctrinal exactitude and devotional fulness. Some trans- 
lators apparently agree with Jeremy Taylor (as quoted by Trench) 
who, in a letter to Evelyn, and in suggesting to the latter a trans- 
lation of the hymn, is reported to have said that it “ would make 
an excellent divine song, if it were a little chunged.” But, if 
an adaptation of the hymn for public use in the Church of Eng- 
land be considered venial, there can be but one opinion of the 
policy of printing the original text of the prose curtailed of its 
concluding stanza, and that without acknowledgment of the 
liberty taken. And this course has been. incontinently adopted 
by at least two authors, one of whom unfortunately is a Catholic. 

Leaving this feature, which makes or mars the whole character 
of a translation of Dies Ira, viewed as a Catholic hymn, some 
details of minor importance of a semi-critical character in regard 
to different renderings may be briefly reviewed. 

There seems to be no utility in treating of the dogmatic ques- 
tion which underlies the language of the eighth triplet in connec- 
tion with the words Qui salvandos salvas gratis. This line has 
considerably exercised certain Protestant translators ; but it is no 
concern of ours. We may be weil content with the sanction for 
the orthodoxy of Thomas of Celano’s theology which is afforded 
by the adoption of his hymn by the Catholic Church. In this 
relation, it may be observed, that a singularly distorted view of 
the purport and genius of Dies Ja has been maintained by one 
of the more distinguished of its translators—in his “ History of 
Christian Art,” by Lord Lindsay. In his preface, this author 
held that the sequence was 


expressive of the feelings of dread and almost of despair, with which 
Christians of the Middle Ages—taught to look on Christ as Jehovah, 
rather than the merciful Mediator through whose atoning blood and 
all-sufficient merits the sinner is reconciled to his maker—looked 
forward to the consummation of all things. 


This unhistorical and sectarian position is incidentally answered 
in an estimate of the hymn which is at once more in sympathy 
with the tenor of its spirit, and of a higher intellectual order 
than the one by Lord Lindsay. Ina striking review of the con- 
troversy which raged a few years ago in the pages of the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette” and “ Spectator,” on the originality claimed for Sir 
Walter Scott in his paraphrase (as, in spite of ail opinions to the 
contrary, it may fairly be held to be) of a portion of the sequence, 
Mr. Hutton, in the “ Spectator” quotes the triplet which contains 
the above line, and upon it makes these reflections :— 


This terse and majestic and intense verse is the very key of the 
whole hymn. It isan individual appeal on the part of an individual 
soul which has been following up slowly the whole train of thought 
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connected with the scene in which it will have to play apart. And 
thus realizing that Christ’s will to save is his only hope, the writer 
goes on to draw out a personal appeal to Christ why he should not 
lose even this single grain of his possible harvest. Was it not 
Christ’s love for each individual sinner that brought him down from 
heaven to earth ; that moved him to wander over the earth where he 
had nowhere to lay his head ; that inspired him, when he sat weary 
by the well of Samaria; that led him to bear his cross and endure 
his passion? Should such acts as these fail of their effect, even in 
the case of the worst of sinners who desires to be saved? The 
writer hopes nothing from his own prayers, but much from the love 
shown in the pardon of such sinners as Mary Magdalene and the 
thief upon the cross. The whole tenor of the hymn is one of per- 
sonal appeal, of loving devotion, of humble contrition. When it is 
grandest, it is sweetest and contains least of physical imagery. It 
winds its long path of Augustinian piety from the beginning to the 
close without a single peal of thunder like that of Sir Walter Scott’s 
second verse. 


Without being bound to all the opinions here expressel, the 
estimate may be considered not only a sufficient, and probably an 
inadvertent, reply to Lord Lindsay, but it is noteworthy as a 
discriminating judgment on the grandest of Catholic hymns by 
one who is not a Catholic. 

Little need be said on another, and a grammatical point, 
beyond an intimation that some writers, who have done honour 
to themselves by translating Dies Ire, are not altogether con- 
sistent in the use of the present and future tenses, and do not 
always allow themselves to be guided in this matter by the 
author whom they translate. A few translators have adopted 
the reading in the form in which it appears in the Paris Missal; 
though they have not, without exception, publicly avowed their 
preference for this edition of the hymn. There are, it is believed, 
only two important variations in the text of the original: one in 
the opening triplet-—by which the Parisian version omits ail 
mention of the Jewish and Greek prophets; and one in verse 
thirteen—by which Qui Mariam is replaced by Peccatricem, 
and which, of course, opens a wide critical question on the identity 
of the two personages severally indicated. It is remarkable that in 
an early printed collection of Catholic hymns both these varia- 
tions from the received text of the Roman Missal, which are 
undoubtedly of Jate origin, should have been accepted. More 
than one translation of the funeral prose is disfigured by the mis- 
placement of some of its component parts—-the narrative order 
of the triplets has been changed. In two cases, the translators, 
whether at the beginning or close of their work, have paraphrased 
the text, as well as changed the metre, for no obvious reason and 
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with no obvious advantage. One translator (as noted in the 
previous article) has begun his version with double-syllabled and 
rhymed endings, and has closed it with single rhymes. Another 
has incontinently turned from trochaic verse to iambic, and has 
turned back again from iambic lines to trochaic. Some translators 
are to a large extent beholden to previous versifiers : many are 
so beholden to a large extent; few acknowledge their indebted- 
ness, saving in the naked publicity of their plagiarisms. This 
remark is made as a record of facts and without the expression 
of opinion on the very moot point of adopting or adapting the 
work of previous labourers ; or the license being granted, on the 
value, or the need of, cr sometimes the mental impossibility of 
avoiding, plagiarisms in the translation of such a well-known 
hymn as Dies Ire. This, however, is too wide a question to be 
treated offhand, or to be treated at all in this place. Serious, but 
now unavailing, blame must be accorded to several competent 
authors who, in the place of benefiting their generation with a 
complete translation, have been content to offer as their contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject only a fragment of the se- 
quence ; whilst one, and he an exceptionally able translator, has 
ventured on a work of supererogation by adding a stanza mid- 
way in the eighteen canonical verses. It is noteworthy that no 
modern author, except Dr. Coles,an American physician, should 
have been tempted to render into English the four introductory 
verses and the one additional verse which appear engraved on the 
slab known as the “ Mantuan Marble ;” nor the three concluding 
triplets of the Hammerlein edition of the prose. Sylvester and 
Drummond, alone of the earlier translators, have noticed or 
attempted to translate the former of these versions. On these 
two versions the writer is much pleased to be able to quote some 
account of them, with which he has beet favoured since the pub- 
lication of the former article, by the friend who has made Dies 
Jre the study of years, and of whose collection of English transla- 
tions—numbering considerably more than one hundred—there 
is now every prospect of the publication. The writer is the more 
pleased to print this estimate because, amongst other points, it 
corrects an error into which he fell from the literary fault impli- 
citly condemned by the late venerable President of Magdalene 
College, Dr. Routh, “ verify your quotations.” 

“It has been stated at page 65 of the former part of this essay, 
that Drummond of Hawthornden prefixed to his version of the 
Dies Ire ‘four stanzas from his own pen.’ These stanzas, as 
also Drummond’s last, have, however, their original in an addition 
to the received or Roman Missal text of the hymn, which is 
known as the ‘Mantuan Marble.’ This is a copy of the hymn 
said formerly to exist, but seemingly not now existing, engraved 
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onamarble slab in the church of St. Francis of Assisi at Mantua. 
The text given on it contains the twenty-one stanzas which 
Drummond has translated—is in fact his original. Of these the 
first four are peculiar; the next sixteen are the received text, 
omitting the stanza Oro supplex a ruinis; and the final stanza 
is again peculiar. 

“About this ‘Mantuan Marble,’ there is some mystery. 
Nothing appears to be known of its date; nor has any modern 
editor taken its text directly from the original. Mohnike, who 
supposed himself the first to publish it in 1824, took it from a 
MS. copy by Charisius, a burgomaster of Stralsund, dated 
1676; but Daniel shows that this was probably taken from 
a ‘Florilegium Magnum,’ published at Frankfort in 1621; 
and neither in this, nor in Mohnike’s MS. authority is there any 
reference to the original at Mantua. Daniel hints tolerably 
plainly that he does not believe at all in the ‘marble. But 
I do not think it has yet been noticed that Joshua Sylvester, 
as well as Drummond, has translated its text; and that, as the 
former died in 1618, while from other sources the text (as I have 
shown) is not yet traced higher than 1621, either the ‘ Marble’ 
must have existed in Sylvester’s day, or he must have had access 
to some other authority now unknown. From what is known of 
his life, he seems to have travelled abroad a good deal, and may 
have visited Mantua. 

“ Father Narcisso Bonazzi, Maestro di Capella to the Bishop 
of Mantua, has upon application most obligingly written to this 
effect: that the Church and Convent of St. Francis were sup- 
pressed in 1797 (the year of the French occupation of Mantua) ; 
that in 1811 the church was desecrated and the convent was 
turned into a military arsenal; and that no trace of the slab can 
now be found neither in the churches to which the monuments 
of St. Francis were removed, nor in the royal or civic museums 
of the town. 

“Whatever be the origin of the text, it seems clear that it was 
not from the pen of Thomas of Celano. The style, and the 
otiose character of the additional verses, are enough to decide 
this. The few authorities who have thought otherwise (though 
all of them cannot, perhaps, be called so), are Mohnike, Dean 
Stanley (‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ December, 1868), and one or 
two American translators of the hymn. Among these last Dr. 
Coles, the author of the ‘Thirteen Versions,’ is the only modern 
writer who has turned it into English; he has, however, made 
but one version, and only placed that in his preface. 

“It may be of interest to reprint these four preliminary stanzas, 
and the interpolated (21st, or final) triplet, together with the 
translation by Drummond. 
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Ah, silly soul, what wilt thou say 
When he, whom earth and heaven obey, 
Comes man to judge in the last day; 


When he a reason asks, why grace 
And goodness thou wouldst not embrace, 
But steps of vanity didst trace? 


That day of terror, vengeance, ire, 
Now to prevent thon shouldst desire, 
And to thy God in haste retire. 


With wat’ry eyes and sigh-swoll’n heart, 
Oh beg, beg in his love a part, [smart. 
Whilst conscience with remorse doth 


That I one of thy company, 
With those whom thou dost justify, 
May live blest in eternity. 


. Cogita (queso) anima fidelis, 
Ad quid respondere velis, 
Christo venturo de ccelis. 


. Cum deposcet rationem, 
Ob boni omissionem, 
Ob mali commissionem. 


. Dies illa, dies ire, 
Quam conemur prevenire 
Obviamque Deo ire. 


. Seria contritione, 
Gratiz apprehensione, 
Vite emendatione. 


. Consors ut beatitatis, 
Vivam cum justificatis, 
In evum eternitatis. 


“Tn this connection may also be mentioned the ‘ Hemmerlein 
Codex,’ which is a third text of the funeral prose, lengthening 
it at the end as the Mantuan Marble does at the beginning. 
Unlike that of the marble, however, the origin of this is well- 
known. It was found among the MSS. of Felix Hemmerlein, 
a priest of Zurich, after his death, about the year 1457; and 
there can be no doubt that it is his own composition. It was 
published first by Leonhard Meister (who, on no other evidence 
that appears, put forward an absurd claim for Hemmerlein to 
have written the whole hymn), then by Mohnike, Lisco, Daniel, 
Dr. Coles, and Dr. Schaff. Its construction is this: After the 
seventeenth stanza, Oro supplex, of the Missal-text, third lines 
are added to each of the two following couplets, and (omitting 
the Requiem) five more complete triplets are appended. The 
result is as follows: and the text which I give is taken from 
Drs. Coles and Schaff; for Daniel has, for reasons which he does 
not state, left out the last two triplets. Without expressing any 
opinion on its value, I add Dr. Coles’ English version, which is, 


I believe, the only one in existence :— 


18. 


19. 


Lacrimosa die illa, 

Cum resurget ex favilla, 
Tanquam ignis ex scintilla, 
Judicandus homo revs, 
Huic ergo parce, Deus, 
Esto semper adjutor meus. 


. Quando ceeli sunt movendi, 


Dies adsunt tunc tremendi, 
Nullum tempus peenitendi: 


. Sed salvatis leta dies, 


Et damnatis nulla quies, 
Sed deemonum effigies. 


. Otu Deus majestatis, 


Alme candor ‘Trinitatis, 
Nunc conjunge cum beatis. 


On that day of woe and weeping, 
When, like fire from spark upleaping, 
Starts from ashes where he’s sleeping, 


Man, account to thee to render, 
Spare the miserable offender, 

Be my helper and defender. 

When the heavens away are flying, 
Days of trembling then and crying, 
For repentance time denying : 

To the saved a day of gladness, 

To the damned a day of sadness, 
Demon forms and shapes of madness. 
God of infinite perfection, 

Trinity’s serene reflection, 

Give me part with the election. 
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23. Vitam meam fac felicem Happiness upon me shower, 
Propter tuam genetricem, For thy mother’s sake, with power, 
Jesse florem et radicem. Who is Jesse’s root and flower. 


24. Presta nobis tunc levamen, From thy fulness comfort pour us, 

Dulce nostrum fac certamen, Fight thou with us or fight for us ; 

Ut clamemus omnes Amen, So we’ll shout Amen in chorus,”* 
Another wide question, upon which it is only possible to stand 
on the outskirts, is that of metre, rhyme and number of syllables. 
Thomas of Celano definitely adopted, if he were not the first to 
use in a Christian hymn, the poetical form which is now 
inseparably connected with his immortal composition—viz., the 
trochaic metre, with double syllabled rhymes and triplet lines of 
eight syllables. But few translators have given us a perfect 
version of Dies Jre, with the full tale of triplets, and in strict 
conformity with the peculiarities of Celano’s original text. 
Abstractedly, there would seem to be every inducement for 





* “Within the last few days” (says the author of the above) “I have made 
a discovery in the library of the late Bishop Phillpotts, in Truro, which 
seems worthy of being placed on record. Ina volume of an old and long for- 
gotten religious periodical called the ‘Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine’ 
(March, 1806, x. 229), is printed the text of the Mantuan Marble. Now 
Mohnike, who has hitherto been supposed the first to print it in modern 
times, did not publish his work till 1824: this is dated 1806; whence 
then was it taken P It must have been (1) from the original marble ; or 
(2) from the Frankfort ‘ Florilegium,’ 1621; or (3) from Charisius’ MS., 
1676, from which Mohnike afterwards took his text. I think that (1) 
was probably the case; and for these reasons. The title of the ‘O. C. M.’ 
text is Meditatio vetusta ac venusté, que Mantue in ede D. Francisci 
sub pictura estremi judicii legitur: the ‘ Florilegium’ text has (according 
to Daniel) no title at all ; while the title given by Mohnike to the MS. of 
Charisius is Meditatio vetusta et venusta de novissimo judicio gue Mantuce 
in ede S. Francisci in marmore legitur. Whether this latter title be 
Charisius’ or Mohnike’s own is not clear. But if it be Mohnike’s it is 
of course, by the date, out of court altogether. If, therefore, the ‘O.C. M.’ 
text were derived as (2), it would have had no title—that is, there could 
have been 2 reference to Mantua. If it were aerived as (3), either the 
same would have heen the case, or the title would have been identical 
with Mohnike’s. We are reduced then to (1), and in that case the exist- 
ence of the Mantuan marble within the last century is demonstrated. ‘The 
use of the same two words, vetusta et (or ac) venusta, in both titles is the 
only remaining difficulty; and this in the absence of further evidence can 
only be called a coincidence—nor so remarkable as at first sight appears, 
since if one word suggested the other to one man, why not to another also? 

“To the‘ O. C. M.’ text is added Lord Roscommon’s (or Dryden’s) version 
with a few unimportant variations, and with the following note, ‘ It is to 
be observed that his lordship begins his version, or rather paraphrase, at 
the fifth stanza of the Latin, Dies irc, dies illa; and he has injudiciously 
altered Peter to David.’ Teste Petro being the only material various 
reading in the Marble. This seems as if the writer were altogether 
ignorant of the Missal-text ; and yet he has added after the last triplet of 
the marble, Ut consors beatitatis the familiar last one of the Missal, Ovo 
supplex et acclinis.”—C. F. S. W. 
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translators humbly to follow in the steps of such a master; and 
it were bootless to seek for reasons for their poetical disobedience. 
Possibly, a conscious want of power or command of language 
decided the fate of many a version, and condemned its lines to 
end with simple, instead of with double rhymes. But no self- 
evident reason, at least to one not a poet born, would make a 
translator prefer a seven syllabled line to one of eight syllables. 
And although some persons will contend on behalf of the 
flexibility and adaptability of the iambic metre over trochaics, 
yet, the fact that Dies [rw was written in the latter measure 
ought to have been final in the choice of metre for its reproduction 
into English. Especially with Anglicans—who, not unnaturally, 
have more frequently than Catholics turned into their own sweet 
native tongue the grand judgment hymn—should this have had 
weight. For, with whatsoever unreality, they claim spiritual 
affinity and corporate relationship with the saintly author, and 
wish to make his soul-stirring words and thoughts—saving those 
with which he ends—their own. And it cannot be denied that 
the trochaic measure—as being severer and more emphatic—is 
more suitable than the iambic to such a hymn as Dies Ira. 
Moreover, the ancient music of the sequence—which Anglicans 
also have adapted—was written with a view to harmonize with 
the character of its peculiar, if not unique form and metre. 

But, whilst due honour is paid to the faithful few who have 
adhered to Thomas Celano’s poetical peculiarities, in these three 
points, one may be allowed to enter a protest against one form of 
double-syllabled rhymes which some translators have permitted 
themselves toemploy. The use of the same monosyllabic personal 
pronoun, thrice repeated in the same stanza, as the last of the 
two syllables which ought to rhyme, seems to the present writer 
to be critically inadmissible—e.g., me, us, thee, him. In truth, 
no rhyme has been made in such cases: only a repetition of 
identically the same sound. Hence, when such quasi-rhymes are 
employed, the triplet falls from its high position as a version 
with a double-ending rhyme, to that of one witha simple ending. 
One version in this collection has not less than six of these non- 
rhyming triplets ; others have fewer ; some have only one ; one 
complete translation alone of the entire sequence, it is believed, 
is wholly free from such blots; and that one is the version attri- 
buted toand probably made by the late A. D. Wackerbarth. One 
further remark may be offered in relation to rhymes. Although the 
writer is silent on the subject of bad rhymes, none can examine 
existing translations of Dies /r@ without being occasionally 
tortured with some that are extremely faulty ; and the writer 
makes no exception to this observation. It seems only necessary 
to add that, of the thirty-two translations annotated or quoted in 
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the following pages, five or six are written in iambic metre, in part 
or wholly. But, whilst the residue are composed in the metre of 
the original, seven versions only (it may be repeated) are complete 
renderings which adhere to all the poetical and critical require- 
ments of the text of the grand original. 


The popularity and appreciation of Dies Iva, and the reasons 
of both, with simple and learned alike, can only, however, be in- 
telligently estimated when, leaving the accidental form in which 
this divine hymn and poem is cast, we carefully examine its sub- 
stance. Of course the mere perusal of it, or even a casual atten- 
tion to its recitation, impresses the reader or listener with an 
undefined but real sense of greatness and power. He feels him- 
self in the presence of a noble and masterly production. But, 
when the sequence is mentlly picked to pieces, when each ele- 
ment is weighed, when the union and interdependence, and often- 
times the logical following of each succeeding portion, is tested— 
then the consummate art of the craftsman is disclosed. The very 
simplicity of its form becomes a mask for the intricate elaborate- 
ness of its conception and development. Its story, the incidents, 
the reflections, their rhythm, flow from source onwards to conclu- 
sion with unruffled and unbroken continuity. But this result 
has been attained only by the exercise of extremest skill. In the 
prose for the dead there is no check, no parenthesis, no wander- 
ing from the point, no retrogression or looking backwards. It 
begins with the end of life, it ends with the beginning of eternity. 
Between these limits, the legend, so to say, is self-evolved, self- 
contained. The great medieval poem of the day of doom is less 
a series of independent pictures or detached studies than one long 
panorama, as it were, of some mighty quick-flowing river and its 
scenery. The views obtained are now near, now distant. The 
country described is at one point civilized, at another savage. 
The hum of the city, the ery of the peasant, even the sounds and 
voices of inarticulate Nature, animate or inanimate, are in turn 
heard. Occasionally the actions of individual men and women 
may, in passing, be observed. It is not much otherwise with 
Dies Ire. Its imagery and scenes, its facts and events, its words 
and thoughts, its prayers and ejaculations, its mental records, 
conscience-searching questions and intellectual memories, as 
naturally and unaffectedly succeed each other, without a forced 
cohesion or inharmonious break, as the banks, and towns, and 
hills, and forests, and islands, and other natural features of a river 
scene, in a series from the lens of a magic lantern of dissolving 
views, 

_ Without attempting anything like an analysis of the hymn, 
it may be observed that, if one will be at the pains to examine 
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the line of thought in any two consecutive triplets, or any two 
groups of verses in Dies Ive, he cannot fail to be struck with the 
rule or canon which, all unconsciously to the reader, but most inten- 
tionally with the writer, runs through its whole course. For in- 
stance, take the third stanza, which speaks of the judgment trumpet 
call. In the language of an old version, “ the noise through all 
the graves is blown, and calls the dead before the throne.” This 
thought naturally leads in the fourth triplet to a reference to 
those who are powerless to disobey the awful summons, and to 
the result of the summons upon them. “ Nature and death” (it is 
declared) ‘‘ shall stand at gaze, when creatures shall their bodies 
raise, and answer for their sore-spent days.” And the fact that 
terrified humanity has to make response at the “great assize,” 
as naturally leads in the filth verse to the “ fuir-writ book of 
conscience shown; whence “sin’s black indictment shall be 
known ;” and from whose self-accusing pages, “every soul its 
guilt shall own.” Take, again, the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
triplets. ‘“‘ When the Judge is seated so” (says an old rendering) 
“all that’s secret all shall know ; nothing unrevenged shall go.” 
There is the scene. Hew does it strike the conscience, now but 
too conscious of the reality of the sense of the guilt of sin? 
Wretch, says the sinner to his alarmed and stricken soul, 
* Wretch, how shall I then endure to answer? or whose aid 
procure, when the just is scarce secure?” And then, reanimated 
humanity breaks forth into passionate entreaty to him who is at 
once beth Judge and Saviour, the doer of supreme justice, 
and the divine Messenger of mercy, to the one who alone 
unites the highest majesty with the deepest compassion : “ King 
of dreadful glory mine, who savest truly those are thine, save 
me, fount of love divine.” Nor is it otherwise when persons 
and personal events are introduced into the dramatic narra- 
tive, as distinguished from all that concerns mankind in the 
aggregate. The thought to the narrator of the “amazing 
fears, whose load his soul with anguish bears,” extorts from 
his heart an earnest ery, “I sigh, I weep, accept my tears.” 
The ery of penitence spontaneously calls to mind one of the first 
and chiefest of Christian penitents, and one of the earliest and 
greatest-—perhaps the only—proof of perfect contrition in the 
Church. And the God-man isadjured: “ Thou who wast moved 
at Mary’s grief, and by absolving of the thief, hast given me 
hope, now give relief ;” and whilst the prayer is continued in the 
next stanza, the answer is faithfully and confidently anticipated 
in the following one, which almost claims for the “ exalted a 
place, among Christ’s chosen right-hand race, the sons of God 
and heirs of grace.’ And a like train of thougit and sequence 
of idea is observable in many other of the noble and touching 
verses of this poem. 
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It is, however, beyond the allotted scope of this paper to dweil 
on the grandeur, devotion, consistency, or feeling of the work of 
Thomas of Celano. Our province is, mainly, to deal with the 
English versions of it, as they are represented in translations by 
different hands. And in order to be able to test more con- 
veniently the exactitude or license, the beauties or faults, the 
additions or omissions of the various versions, whether by one 
translator or many, which may be submitted to the English 
reader, it will be well to place before him, in the first instance, 
the ipsissima verba of the original of these renderings. Of course, 
it is a twice-told tale, an oft-repeated story to the Catholic. But 
for the facility of reference, and for ease in comparing the Latin 
with its English reproduction, there will be gain in adopting this 
course: and if printed in small type, the space lost will be com- 
pensated to all readers. The following is the text, as contained in 
the Roman Missal, of ‘ 
DIES IRA. 

11. Juste Judex ultionis, 


Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus. 


. Tuba mirum spargens sonum, 
Per sepulcra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thrunum. 


. Mors stupebit, et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura. 


Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In ~ totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit : 

Nil inultum remanebit. 

Quid sum, miser, tunc dicturus ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 

Cum vix justus sit securus ? 


. Rex tremende majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis. 


. Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tus vie : 
Ne me perdas illa die. 

. Queerens me, seuisti lassus: 
Redemisti, crucem passus : 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


Donum fac remissionis, 
Ante diem rationis. 


Ingemisco, tanquam reus : 
Culpa rubet vultus meus: 
Supplicanti parce, Deus. 


- Qui Mariam absolvisti, 


Et latronem exaudisti; 


Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 


Preces mez non sunt digne : 
Sed Tu, bonus, fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne.j 


. Inter oves locum presta, 


Et ab hadis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis: 
Voca me, cum benedictis. 


Oro, supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, 
Gere curam mei finis. 


Lacrymosa dies illa, 
Qua resurget ex favilla, 
Judicandus homo reus ; 
Huic ergo parce, Deus: 
Pie Jesu, Domine, 
Dona eis Requiem. 


With a reprint of the text of Dies Iva as a standard, it may 
be well to deal in the first place with those versions amongst the 
fifty collected renderings which are original. The original ver- 
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sions offered for criticism are by two early translators who, nearly 
forty years ago, were pioneers in the movement for rendering 
ancient hymns into English, which of late years has been so 
largely developed. One of these translators isan Anglican clergy- 
man, a very early Tractarian, and a friend of Mr. J. H. Newman, 
of those days. This gentleman published a valuable volume of 
translations from his own pen, entitled, “ Hymns for the Week 
and for the Seasons ;” and more latterly he was the nominal editor 
of Cardinal Newman’s “ Parochial Sermons.” The other is a 
Catholic priest now gone to his reward, a talented and cul- 
tured member of the Order of St. Dominic, and a sometime 
prior in the Order. This priest left behind him a large col- 
lection of poetical MSS., amongst them some valuable trans- 
lations of ancient Latin hymns. His versions of the Dies 
Ire were obligingly entrusted to the present writer for publica- 
tion; and after a careful examination of several copies varying 
one from another by many altcrations, changes, and improvements 
in ink and pencil, as well as of some wholly distinct and perfect 
versions, two translations of the whole sequence have been 
selected, which, it is hoped, may represent the best manner and 
the last emendations of the accomplished translator. But it is 
difficult to speak decidedly: for amongst a large number of 
different readings, written in many degrees of legibility, and 
composed apparently at different times and under different 
mental conditions, it has been no easy task to decide which were 
the father’s last or favourite changes. A portion of one of these 
renderings was printed many years ago in the “ Crown of Jesus.” 
But the MS. copy which has passed through the present writer’s 
hands appeared to him to be so evidently superior as a translation, 
whether it be of earlier or later composition, that he has not 
hesitated to treat it as a substantially fresh and new version. 
Both translators were engaged on their respective works, probably 
wholly unknown to each other, in the year 1846-47. The version 
of the Rev. W. J. Copeland, Rector of Farnham, who very kindly 
allowed his MS. to be added to the present collection, and who 
has written in trochaic metre of seven syllables, with simple 
rhymes, may stand first. It was written, the author affirms, in- 
dependently of any prior translation, and reads as follows :— 


DIES IR&. 


1. Day of doom, that day of ire, 3. When the trump with thundering 
Earth shail sink in crumbling fire ; tone, [blown, 
Seer’s and Sibyl’s burden dire. Through the graves of empires 


2. What a trembling far and near, All shall throng before the throne. 


When the Judge shall straight 4, Death shall quail and Nature quake, 
appear, When the creature shall awake, 
All to sift with fan severe. Answer to the Judge to make. 
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Forth shall come the written scroll, 
Which contains the wondrous whole 
That shall sentence ever’y soul. 


Then the Judge shall sit displayed, 
All that’s hid be open laid, 
Every deed its portion paid. 


What shall I poor sinner say ? 
To what intercessor pray, 
When the righteous scarce may stay ? 


King of dreadful majesty, 
Saving whoso saved shall be, 
Fount of pity, save thou me. 


. Oh remember, Jesu dear, 
*T was for me thou journeyedst here, 
Leave me not to perish there. 


. Me thy weary wandering sought; 
Me thy Cross and passion bought ; 
Be not all that toil for nought. 


12. Self-condemned, I sob full sore, 


Pale with guilt, or reddening o’er; 
Spare, great God, thy suppliant poor. 
Thou didst Mary’s sins forgive, 
Thou the robber didst receive— 
Yea, for me a hope dost leave. 


. Weak my prayers and worthless all, 


Yet, in mercy hear my call, 
Lest in endless fire I fall. 


5. ’Mid the sheep vouchsafe me room, 


Severed from the goats’ dark doom, 
To thy right hand welcomed home. 
When the curséd sink for shame, 
Bidden to the scorching flame ; 
With the blest thy servant claim. 


. Suppliant to the dust I bend: 


Broken heart to ashes rend: 
Speed me, Lord, in my last end. 


. Day of tears, that day of ire, 


Which shall from the crumbling fire 


Guilty man to judgment wake— 
Spare me then for thy dear sake— 
Prince of pity, Jesu blest, 

Lord and Saviour, give them rest. 


. Righteous Judge of righteous doom, 
Dole thy pardons countless sum 
Ere that day of reckoning come. 


The other original versions to be presented to the reader have 
been made accessible by the goodness of the literary executors of 
the late Prior Aylward. They are two in number, one in iambies 
of eight syllables, the other in trochaic measure and of seven 
syllables. Both are written in simple rhymes; and as the form 
and metre of the original has been departed from in one: parti- 
cular in each version, it seems immaterial whiclr stands first in 
order, especially as neither rendering adopts the double syllabled 
termination. ‘The following are the translations from Father 
Aylward’s pen :— 


DIES IRZ. 
I Ile 


That dread day of wrath and shame 
All the world shall fold in flame, 
Psalms and Sibyl-songs proclaim. 


. That day of wrath and grief and 
shame, 
Shall fold the world in sheeted flame, 
As psalm and Sibyl songs proclaign. 
. What terror on each breast shall lie On each breast what fear shall lie 
When, downward from the bending When, descending from the sky, 
sky, Comes the Judge our souls to try. 
The Judge shall come our souls to try. 


. The trump through death’s do- 
minions biown, 
Shall summon with a dreadful tone, 
The buried nations round the throne. 


Dread and strange the trumpet’s tone, 
Loud through death’s dominion blown, 
All shall gather round the throne.} 


Death and Nature in surprise, 
Shall behold the dead arise 
Summoned to that last assize. 


. Nature and Death, in dumb surprise, 
Shall see the ancient dead arise, 
To stand before the Judge’s eyes. 
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5. And lo, the written book appears, 

Which all that faithful record bears, 

From whence the world its sentence 
hears. 


. The Lord of judgment sits him down, 
And every secret thing makes 
known ; [frown. 
No crime escapes his vengeful 
. Ah, how shall I that day endure? 
What patron’s friendly voice secure, 
When scarce the just themselves are 
sure ? 


. O King of dreadful majesty, 
Who grantest grace and mercy free, 
Grant mercy now, and grace to me. 


. Good Lord, ’twas for my sinful sake, 
That thou oursuffering flesh didst take; 
Then do not now my soul forsake. 


Thou soughtest me when I had 
strayed ; 
Thy blood divine my ransom paid ; 
Shall all that love be fruitless made ? 
. O just, avenging Judge, I pray, 
For pity take my sins away, 
Before the great accounting day. 
. I groan beneath the guilt, which thou 
Canst read upon my blushing brow; 
But spare, O God, thy suppliant now. 


. Thou, who didst Mary’s sins unbind, 
And mercy for the robber find, 
Dost fill with hope my anxious mind. 


. Though worthless all my prayers 
appear, 
Still let me not, my Saviour dear, 
The everlasting burnings bear. 


5. Give me at thy right hand a place, 
Amongst thy sheep, a child of grace, 
Far from the goats’ accursed race. 

6. Yea, when thy justly kindled ire 
Shall bind the lost in chains of fire, 
Oh, call me to thy chosen choir. 


. Lo, here I plead and suppliant bend, 
Nor cease my contrite heart to rend, 
That so thou spare me in the end. 


. Oh, on that day, that day of weeping, 

When man shall wake from death's 
dark sleeping, 

To stand before his Judge divine, 

Save, save this trembling soul of mine, 

Yea, grant to all, O Saviour blest, 

Who die in thee, the saints’ sweet 
rest. 
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Lo, the written book appears 
Which the faithful record bears 
Whence the world its sentence hears. 


When the Judge assumes his throne, 
Sins unpunished shall be none, 
Every secret shall be known. 


How shall I that day endure? 
What kind patron’s vuice secure, 
When the righteous scarce are sure ? 


King of dreadful majesty, 
Saving whom thou savest free, 
Fount of pity, save thou me. 


Think, good Jesus, think, I pray, 
Thou for me didst tread life’s way ; 
Spare me in the dreadful day. 


Me thy wearied love still sought, 
On the Cross my ransom bought ; 
Shall such toils be counted nought ? 


Righteous Judge, hear how I pray, 
Cancel all my sins away, 
Ere the great accounting day. 


Much I mourn the guilt, which thou 
Readest on my crimson brow ; 
Spare, good Lord, thy suppliant now. 


Who didst Mary’s sin unbind— 
For the thief didst mercy find— 
This revives my anxious mind, 


Worthless though my prayers appear, 
Let me not, my Saviour dear, 
Hell’s eternal burnings bear. 


Fix, at thy right hand, my place 
With thy sheep, the sons of grace, 
Severed from the goats’ foul race. 


When thy justly kindled ire 
Binds the lost in chains of fire, 
Call me to thy chosen choir. 


Here I pray, low bending down— 
My crushed heart like ashes grown— 
Dying, take me to thine own. 


Day of wrath and bitter weeping, 

When men rise from death’s dark 
sleeping, 

Called to meet the Judge divine, 

Save this soul and make it thine : 

Unto all, O Saviour blest, 

Grant the saint’s eternal rest. 


Having thus offered tribute to those hitherto unpublished ver- 
sions of Dies /rw with which we have liberty to deal, the reader’s 
attention must now be turned to certain modern translations 
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which have already been made public. The object to be attained 
is two-fold: first, by selection and means of extracts, to give a fair 
idea of some of the best stanzas in each several version respec- 
tively: and next, by combining such extracts in their proper 
order, to give an idea of the original sequence under the most 
favourable of attainable circumstances. In view of the number 
of the translations and length of the sequence, this can only be 
done within the limits at command by choosing, as a rule, one or 
more triplets from the work of each translator, and by arranging 
them as a cento to illustrate the common author. Five centoes 
will only suffice to exhaust the efforts of the thirty English inter- 
preters of Thomas of Celano which still remain uncriticised. 
Their renderings can be taken in no haphazard order. They 
must be arranged according to the method of translation adopted 
by their respective authors. And such methods are manifold, 
although certain of them may be combined together. For some 
translators have written in trochaic measure stanzas of seven 
syllables. Some have written in eight syllables iambic verses, 
others have used eight-syllabled trochaics, and others—indeed 
the majority who have ventured into the arena of poetic trans- 
lation—have eluded the difficulties of double-rhymed endings by 
employing those that are single. Clearly, therefore, and over 
and above the differences of metre, a wide divergence exists 
between those who follow the leading of the original prose in the 
matter of terminations and those who do not. All the trans- 
lators concur in the adoption of the triple-lined stanza; but here 
unanimity ceases, and only seven out of the thirty have been 
consistent in their imitation of the original throughout. The 
comparatively few bolder spirits who thus have been content to 
employ the rhyme, metre, and length of verse used by Thomas 
of Celano deserve a division apart ; and it has been thought well, 
as will be noted below, to reproduce under these conditions and 
in parallel columns, two versions of the prose in a cento 
fashion. This arrangement will leave a single class of transla- 
tions unrepresented. The classification above hinted at ignores 
the religion of the translator. Protestant and Catholic will be 
treated alike as versifiers, and they will absorb four composite 
versions, A final and fifth cento will be composed from the work 
of Catholics only, who humbly, but with courage, adhere to the 
literary canon of the original sequence. 

I. Apart from the two versions already printed, there are 
twelve translations of Dies Jrw in trochaic metre, written in 
lines of seven syllables, with single rhymes. Their authors in 
the order of the date of publication, are as fullows:—1. Isaac 
Williams, 1839; 2. Archbishop Trench, 1844; 3. Dean Alford, 
1814; 4. Lord Lindsay, 1847; 5. Father Caswall, 1848; 
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6. Robert Campbell of Skerrington, 1850—an early and very 
accomplished translator of Latin hymns, whose book of versions 
was pronounced thirty years ago, by no mean authority in 
hymnody, the late Dr. Neale, as “ facile princeps of those yet 
published ;” 7. Mr. H. W. Lloyd, 1850; 8. Dr. F. G. Lee, 
1850; 9. Professor Bright, 1858; 10. Rev. J. W. Hewett, 
1859; 11. Anonymous, in the “ Messenger of the Sacred Heart,” 
1875; and 12. Mr. Osmund Seager, 1878. Of these twelve, five 
are Catholics—viz., the translators numbered five, six, and seven 


(all three being converts), and the last two. 


The names of the 


authors, here and elsewhere, are printed within brackets above 
the stanza for which each one respectively is responsible. 


DIES 


(Lorp Lrnpsay.) 


. Day of wrath and doom of fire— 


Hark the Scer’s, the Sybil’s lyre— 
Earth and heaven shall expire. 
(Briaut.) 


. Ah, the shrinking, quivering fear, 


When the Judge is drawing near 
To the reckoning stern and clear. 


(CASWALL. 


. Hark, the trump, wih thrilling tone, 


From sepulchral regions lone, 
Summons all before the throne. 


(ALForD.) 


. Death shall shrink and Nature quake, 


When all creatures shall awake, 
Answer to their God to make. 


(Lerp Linpsay.) 
Writ without and writ within, 
Lo, displayed, the book wherein 
Record lies of every sin. 


(Messencer or THE Sacrep Heart.) 


6. 


. King, 


Guilty secrets wrapt in night, 

Long-dead memories rush to light ; 

Every crime shall God requite. 
(Trencu.) 


. What then, wretched, shall I speak, 


Or what intercessor seek, 

When the just man’s cause is weak ? 
(Hewetr.) 

with dreadful 
decked, 

Saviour free of thine elect, 

Fount of goodness, me protect. 


(CAMPBELL.) 


splendour 


. Jesu, think—my debt to pay, 


Thou didst tread the mournful way ; 
Lose me not in that dread day. 


(Lio 
. Thou from sin di 
Heard’st the robber on the tree, 
Hope, then, hast thou given to me. 


(CAswAtu.) 

. Worthless are my prayers I know; 
Yet, oh, cause me not to go 

luto fire of endless woe. 


IRZE. 


(Wittrams.) 


10. Weary seeking me wast thou, 


And for me in death didst bow, 
Be thy toils availing now. 


(Lee.) 


. Mighty Judge, to thee I pray, 


Blot the debt I cannot pay 
Ere that fearful reckoning day. 


(Brient.) 


. Sore I groan, a culprit base ; 


Sense of sin is shame of face ; 
Spare me, God, I kneel for grace. 


YD.) 
dst Mary free, 


(CAMPBELL, ) 


. Let me with thy sheep find grace ; 


Severed from the guilty race, 
On the right appoint my place. 


(SEAGER.) 


. When the cursed, at thy behest, 


Go to flames that never rest, 
Call me thou to join the blest. 


(Lorp Linpsay.) 


. Suppliant, heart-wrung, at thy knee, 


In this last extremity, 
Thus I cast my lot on thee. 


(Wiittrams. ) 


. Full of tears that day shall prove 


When, from ashes rising, move 
To the judgment guilty men. 
Spare, thou God of mercy, then : 
Lord all-pitying, Jesu blest, 
Grant them thine eternal rest. 
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II. Next, may be offered for consideration, the work of 
authors who adopted the canon of the original in regard to the 
number of syllables, but who disregarded the example of 
Thomas of Celano in their system of rhymes. This subdivision 
consists of seven translations. Some of these versions are written 
in lines of trochaic, and some in lines of iambic measure: and 
one combines verses of both metres, some of which, though in 
form double-rhymed, are really simple. A given number of 
syllables, is here made the bond of union; and the authors who 
contribute to this section are these:—1. Mr. J. R. Beste, 1839; 
2. the late W.F’. Wingfield, 1845; 3. the Protestant Dean Disney 
of Emly, 1849; 4. the Protestant Archdeacon Rowan, of Ardfert, 
who printed his version in 1849, though it was “written long 
before,” and whose first three lines only are composed with double 
ending rhymes; 5. Mr. Richard Holt Hutton, 1868, who has “ de- 
parted from extreme literalness only when it seemed necessary to 
secure some approach to the spirit of the original ;” 6. Rev. D. 
T. Morgan, 1880; and 7. Joseph J. Marrin, 1883, whose work is 
also literal, and who published his translation in the pages of our 
able American monthly contemporary, the “ Catholic World.” Of 
these authors, besides the last named, the first two, Messrs. Beste 
and Wingfield, were Catholics. The following cento is compiled 
from the efforts of these seven translators :— 


DIES IR. 


(Disney. ) (Hurron.) 
Day of the Lord’s avenging ire, 6. And when begins the dread assize, 
Dissolving worlds with penal fire ; Hid things shall flash before all eyes, 
Great theme of inspiration’s lyre. And loss each guilty gain surprise. 


(Hurron.) ; (Besre.) 
. What terror then shall seize the 7 Yow guilty wretch, shall I then 
breast, bear me ? 
When the sreat Judge is manifest Who the patron then will hear me, 
To institute the awful quest. When e’en the just will tremble near 
(WINGFIELD.) me? 
. The mighty trumpet’s marvellous (Rowan.) 
tone . Thou mighty one, admit my plea— 
Shall pierce through each sepulchral Thou who thy saved ones savest 
stone, free— 
And summon all before the throne. In mercy’s living spring cleanse me. 


er person , (Morean.) 
. All Nature and e’en Death shall quail 9, Remember, Jesu Lord, I pray, 
When, rising from the grave’s dark For me thou wentest on the way, 
vale, ' Lest thou shouldst lose me on that 
Mankind pleads at the jndgment- day. 
rail. 
(Disney.) (Hurtton.) 
Then shall the volume be unrolled, 10. In quest of me thy feet were worn; 
Embracing in its ample fold To ransom me thy Cross was borne; 
The tale of judgment to be told. Let not such love reap only scorn. 
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(Rowan.) 
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(WiNGFIELD.) 


11. Thou, who mightst justly vengeance 15, Amongst the sheep, oh bid me stand, 


take, 
Grant pardon for thy promise’ sake, 
Ere wrath to final judgment wake. 


(Disney.) 


12. Sad conscience bids my groans arise ; 


Conscience my brow with crimson 
dyes ; 
Lord, hearken to thy suppliant’s 
cries, 
(Heutrton.) 

. The Magdalene absolved by thee, 
The thief saved on the accursed tree, 
How should they not bring hope to 

me? 
(WinaFietp. ) 

. My feeble prayers can make no claim, 
Yet, gracious Lord, for thy great 

name, 
Redeem me from the quenchless 
flame. 


And severed from the goats’ lost 
band, 
Dispose me on thy glad right hand. 
(Moreax.) 
The curséd shall in terror flee, 
Condemned in piercing fires to be ; 
But, with the blessed call thou me. 


(Horrtoy.) 
With prostrate soul my head 1 bend, 
My broken heart before thee rend, 
Be thine the care to guard my end. 


(W1NGFIELD. ) 


. Oh, on that day, that tearful day, 


When man to judgment wakes from 
clay, 

Be thou the trembling sinner’s stay ; 

And spare him, God, we humbly 
pray : 

Holy Jesu, Lord most high, 

Grant them rest for whom we cry. 


III. We now come to the versions of Dies Ire which are con- 
scientiously done into English in the canon of the original in 
each one of the three particulars so often named, metre, measure, 
and rhyme. Out of the thirty translations with which we are 
concerned, thirteen alone, and even partially, come up to the 


required poetical standard. And this number must at once 
be diminished by the exclusion of mere torsoes, fragments, or 
fractions of the whole, imperfect translations, and translations 


which are irregular and framed on no consistent plan. In short, 
seven versions, as has been previously said, are alone perfect 
reproductions of the entire sequence ; and four out of the seven 
can be claimed by the Church as the offspring of her members, 
the late Rev. A. D. Wackerbarth (?), Mr. Charles Kent, Justice 
O’Hagan, and Dr. Wallace. A few words on each of these four 
and of the remaining nine versions may be permitted. 

1. The Rev. J. Chandler, sometime Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, was, contemporaneously with Bishop Mant, one 
of the very foremost Protestant explorers into the rich wilds of 
Catholic hymnology. He had been partially anticipated, in point 
of time by the late Dr. Husenbeth, who printed his “ Missal for 
the Laity,” in 1831, and he was, avowedly, incited by translations 
in the “ British Magazine,” some probably by Mr. Newman, and 
some certainly by Isaac Williams. But his volume, entitled, 
“ Hymns of the Primitive Charch” (and oddly enough, whilst 
termed primitive, selected from the Paris, instead of from some 
earlier and unreformed missal), was one of the first collections of 
Latin hymns published in an English dress, with the text of the 
original added. It was put forth in 1837, and contains upwards 
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of one hundred hymns, Of course, some of the hymns are pain- 
fully “adapted ;” but, taken as Anglican reproductions, they are 
scholarly, poetical, and devout, and many of them form the basis 
of some of the best and most popular contributions to the volume, 
which has circulated Catholic hymns the wide world over, and 
that by millions of copies—viz., “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 
Mr. Chandler’s rendering of Dies Iv@ is a fine one; but, he 
transforms the final couplet, from a prayer to the dead, into an 
ejaculation on behalf of the living. 

2. Mr. J. Richard Beste’s version appeared in 1839, in a book of 
devotions, which was reprinted in a tiny little volume ten years 
later as “ Church Hymns.” The book contains some very beautiful 
and devotional verses: but there is much unequal talent displayed, 
and one who has sometimes written so well, had the power of 
always writing better. In his Dies Ire the metre is mingled ; 
and the sequence, judged by the standard of the Roman Missal, 
lacks the last couplet. Some of Mr. Beste’s triplets will be 
found quoted below. 

3. Dr. Irons’ rendering appears to be the recognised Protestant 
standard of excellence; for, somewhat altered, and sometimes 
altered for the better, it represents the old Catholic funeral prose 
‘in “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” Without disparaging his 
version, it cannot be doubted that the compilers and editors of 
the volume in question, could have produced a far worthier repre- 
sentation of the sequence at the date at which they published or 
revised their labours. Either of the two following centoes may 
bear comparison with the translation of Dr. Irons. There is much 
force, however, and grace in some of his stanzas. But, the author 
had no ear for rhymes—mourning being made to jingle (twice) 
with returning, tremendous with send us (as a double rhyme), 
place me with upraise me, and savedst with vouchsafest. Nor, if 
the language of praise be the language of faith, and if he is to be 
judged by his hymn, is his theology faultless—dona eis requiem 
being rendered in Dr. Irons’ own broad-sheet “Grant ws thine 
eternal rest.”’* This edition, published about 1848, is enriched with 





* Another edition, whether earlier or later cannot now be decided by the 
writer, stands thus: “ Grant a blessed Requiem.” This is characteristic 
of many Anglican adaptations. “ Requiem” has a Catholic ring about it 
and is used. But the foregoing line shows that it is not the holy dead 
for whom a requiem is prayed, but the sinful living, thus: “ Lord, who 
didst owr souls redeem, grant a blessed requiem.” Hence, this reading 
1s no nearer a true translation, and is as far off theologically from the 
original, as the rendering quoted in the text. “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” seems to have had two minds about this crucial verse. In the 
first edition Dr. Irons’ words are thus emended : “ Grant him (i.e., man, 
humanity in the abstract) thine eternal rest.” In the last, we read, 
“Grant them thine eternal rest.” 
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references to Scripture; and the like may be said of Mr. Hewett’s 
version—both in their marginal notes. Another edition has a 
marginal analysis of the contents of this hymn, and the sequence 
of its ideas, which also is not without value. : 

4. As Archdeacon Rowan’s double-rhymed stanzas are confined 
to the first three triplets only of the original, it was not: easy, 
amidst a crowd of versions for selection, to find a place for any 
one of them. The two opening verses, however, will give a fair 
idea of this author’s powers :— 


1. Day of wrath, beneath whose thunder 
This now steadfast world shall sunder ; 
All thy coming ‘vait with wonder. 


2. Lo! that solemn advent nearing, 
How the nations ’mazed and fearing, 
Wait their Judge’s re-appearing. 


This translation appeared in the “Irish Ecclesiastical Journal” 
in June, 1849. 

5. We now come to the version which, for originality, force of 
expression, dignity, and rhythm is unsurpassed, at least by any 
other Protestant version. The Rev. W. J. Blew is a poet as well 
as a translator from the poets, and a versifier of ancient hymns. His 
“Hymn Book” was one of the earliest and completest combined, 
both in words and in music, of the many Anglican publications. 
And, as a whole, his rendering of Dies Jrw stands at the head of 
all Anglican versions. This opinion is formed in the presence 
of the two fine fragments by the late accomplished Dr. Kynaston 
and Mr. Wm. Cooke; of the disappointing and imperfect ren- 
dering of the translator of Dante, Mr. Cayley ; of the scholarly, 
but also slightly imperfect version of Mr. Worsley, a translator 
of the “ Odyssey ;” and of the earlier rendering of Mr. Chandler, 
of which mention has already been made. It were needless to 
indicate what may be held to be the weaker points in Mr. Blew’s 
version. The reader will be able to judge, by-and-by, of several 
of his more beautiful or grander stanzas. It may be added that 
Mr. Blew was a scientific Ritualist, in the true sense of the word, 
with wide and deep liturgical knowledge, long before the present 
generation of Anglican Ritualists had left the nursery. His 
“Church Tune and Hymn Book” was issued in 1852. 

6. The version of Dies Jra@ attributed to the early convert to 
the Catholic Church, Athanasius D, Wackerbarth, is thus attri- 
buted, it may be candidly owned, on internal evidence mainly. 
It is morally certain that the translation was not made by the 
author to whom it has been assigned, Father Faber. It accords 
in style and manner with the hymns of only one translator who 
wrote at that date in the Church, and is known to the present 
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writer—Mr. Wackerbarth. Of course, his name is only tenta- 
tively placed in conjunction with the sequence in its English form, 
Any one interested in the matter may compare this translation 
with others avowed by this priest, in two small, paper-covered, 
but most valuable, collections of hymns published in the year 1842, 
and entitled “ Lyra Ecclesiastica.” How Father Faber’s name 
was first attached to the version in question is not a little un- 
uneertain, and probably arose from a clerical error, or from an 
unwarrantable assumption. There are two reasons against the 
theory. 1. Faber did not include this translation amongst his 
collected works, and inferentially his “ Hymns” contain all of 
which he was the author. 2. All those who best knew the 
late father are positive that this translation never came from 
Faber’s hand. The version appeared first anonymously in the 
“Catholic Hymnal,” a book which was mainly compiled from 
the hymns of Fathers Caswall and Faber—hence, perhaps, the 
error ; and it was republished, in part, eleven years later, in 1871, 
in the Protestant hymn-book, the “ Hymnary.” Father Faber 
was made responsible for that portion of the sequence which was 
borrowed from the “ Catholic Hymnal ;” and this was the first 
time Faber’s name was connected with the hymn, though only 
as the author whose version had been “altered.” It may le 
added, that the late Mr. Wackerbarth was a singularly accom- 
plished, and learned, and versatile man, whose name ought not 
to be forgotten. He was sometime professor of Anglo-Saxon 
at Oscott; corresponding member of the College of Civil Engi- 
neers; and a member of Antiquarian and Astronomical Societies, 
He published, in 18149, from the Anglo-Saxon, “‘ Beowulf, an Epic 
Poem.” It is to be wished that any of his poetical remains 
which exist might be made accessible. 

7. and 9. Mr. Worsley’s and Mr. Cayley’s versions (the last 
of which is taken out of its chronological order) are both, to an 
extent, imperfect. The one entirely omits stanza eighteen. The 
other adds to this imperfection a mutilated first verse, the com- 
bination into one of two triplets, and the misarrangement of four 
others. Two of Mr. Cayley’s verses will be printed below. The 
thirteenth triplet, whether misprinted or not, takes this form in 
his translation :— 


Thou the sinful woman hearedst, 
Thou the dying robber clearedst, 
Once a hope to me appearedst. 


Mr. Worsley’s is far more scholarly and poetic, His translation 
will be placed under requisition three times in the centoes to be 
printed further on. For a writer of his power some of his rhymes 
are inexcusable ; and one line is worthy of quotation as an instance 
DD2 
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of supposed sense being sacrificed to the requirements of rhyme: 
“Though my prayers are full of failing ”—a poetical version of 
the expression “conspicuous by absence.” 

8. and 10. The two fragments by Dr. Kynaston and the Rev. 
William Cooke—though the last is only a variation of the first 
eight stanzas of the version assigned by their author to F. W. 
Faber—make us wish that both writers had been inspired to 
complete the work so happily begun. Mr. Cooke corrects the 
opening stanzas which the author whom he “ altered”’ translated 
from the Paris Missal ; and this alteration was a decided improve- 
ment. Originally the triplet stood thus :— 

Day of wrath, the heart dismaying, 
High the bannered Cross displaying, 
O’er the world in flames decaying. 


Now it reads as follows :— 

Day of wrath, that day dismaying 

Shall fulfil the prophet’s saying, 

Earth in smouldering ashes laying. 
One of Dr. Kynaston’s stanzas is worthy of quotation, not only 
for its language, but also from the fact that his “Occasional 
Hymns” were not published. 

What shall I then, wretch, be doing, 

With what cry for mercy sueing ? 

Scarce the righteous ’scape with rueing. 


11. 12. and 13, Three Catholic versions now alone demand atten- 
tion. The first of these translations, from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Kent, was published in the “ Month;” the second, by Justice 
O’ Hagan, appeared in the “Irish Monthly ;” and the third, by the 
Rev. Dr. Wallace, was printed amongst other renderings in the 
“ Hymns of the Church”—all three in the year 1874. Perhaps, 
if these be critically estimated, the order of merit in which they 
would stand might he changed from the above arrangement. In 
any case, however, the third would probably stand the last, and 
with many persons of judgment the second might be placed first. 
It would be invidious to decide between the first and second ab- 
solutely without making qualifications and exceptions, which 
would be out of place in this paper. But, putting aside certain 
triplets in both versions in which the rhymes, at least from such 
competent versifiers, are unpardonably faulty, and taking into 
account the somewhat sensational and spasmodic language of the 
one, and the more dignified, solemn, and evenly flowing verses of 
the other, the palm of translation must be given into the hand, 
alike refined and powerful, to whom we are indebted for the 
English version of the “Song of Roland,” Justice O’Hagan. It 
must, however, be admitted that the rendering ascribed in these 
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pages to Mr. Wackerbarth, is of almost equal merit, and presses 
closely in the race to that of the poet of the National cause in 
Ireland well-nigh forty years ago. Indeed, the two versions by 
the Irish Catholic judge and the English convert priest may be 
classed together. They have both attained toa high degree of ex- 
cellence. But the last three versions by Catholics will be enabled 
to speak for themselves, in extracts selected for their value. If 
any one wishes to discover their defects, he can easily turn to the 
originals. 


In studying the various translations of Dies Ira, the conviction 
impressed upon the writer has been, not so much that the ablest 
and most competent men have attempted the more difficult form of 
rendering, as that those who have braced themselves to the greater 
effort have more entirely conquered their task, than less faithful 
translators have succeeded in their weaker efforts. This, perhaps, 
is only natural. The greater the faith, the more the success. 
As a fact, Isaac Williams, and Archbishop Trench, and Dean 
Alford, and Lord Lindsay, and Father Caswall, and Robert 
Campbell, were in their several spheres, perhaps, more dis- 
tinguished men than several of those who took the higher line; 
and yet, as translators, they have clearly been distanced (to 
quote them chronologically) by Mr. Chandler, and Mr. W.J. Blew, 
and A. D. Wackerbarth, and Mr. Worsley, and Charles Kent, and 
Justice O’Hagan. Indeed, the versions of these translators are 
of a higher order than any of the others. Hence, it has come to 
pass that the difficulty of making a selection for a cento from 
those who have employed the three-fold characteristics of Thomas 
of Celano, has been great. It has only been overcome by making 
two centoes, in the place of one. For, on studying the thirteen 
versions, fragmentary or complete, and on erasing such triplets as 
were below the average of excellence, and neglecting those 
which could be placed on the border line, the residue of verses 
which could only be declared above the average was so great 
that, in order to do justice to the translators, the above course 
was of necessity adopted. Two centoes, therefore, will now be 
submitted to the reader, in parallel columns, for his considera- 
tion; and it is the hope of the compiler that his judgment and 
decision will be ratified, in view of the poetical value of both 
compilations, 

DIES IRZ, 
I. It. 
(Buew. ) (O’Haaay.) 
1, Day of vengeance, day of sorrow, Day of wrath, that day whose knelling 


Fiery morn that knows no morrow— Gives to flame this earthly dwelling ; 
Seer’s and Sibyl’s word to borrow. Psalm and Siby] thus foretelling. 
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(Kent. ) 

. Then weird horrors ‘round him 
falling, (stalling, 

Mar: distraught, hell’s doom fore- 

Shall behold the Judge appalling. 


(Kywnaston.) 

. Hark, the trumpet’s blastsastounding, 
Throughcreation’s gravesrebounding, 
Summons all the throne surrounding. 


(Wonrstey.) 
. Death astonied, nature shaken, 
Sees all creatures, as they waken, 
To that dire tribunal taken. 


(CHANDLER.) 

. See the book, wherein collected, 
Lie the sins of each detected, 
With their final doom connected. 


Trons.) 

. When’ the Judge his seat attaineth, 
And each hidden deed arraigneth, 
Nothing unavenged remaineth. 


(CooKE.) 

. What shall wretched I be crying, 
To what friend for succour flying, 
When the just in dread are sighing? 


(Kent.) 
King of dread stupendous glory, 
Thorn-crowned, robed in raiment 


gory, 
Close in bliss my life's sad story. 


Brew.) 
. In thine heart, kind Jesu, bearing 
Me, the cause of thine hard-{aring, 
Leave me not, that day, despairing. 


(WAcKERBARTH.) 

. Weary, didst thou seek me straying, 
On the cross my ransom paying ; 
By thy passion, hear my praying. 


(WALLACE. ) 
. O just Judge of retribution, 
Grant us thy sweet absolution, 
Ere the day of execution. 


(Kent. ) 
. All my secret sins bewailing, 
Dumb with shame at their unveiling, 
Make, O God, my cries prevailing. 


(Biew.) 
. Thou the Magdalene hast shriven, 
Thou the robber’s chain hast riven; 
Thou sweet hope to me hast given. 


(CayLey.) 
Ne’er can be my prayer well-pleas- 
ing: 
Grant thy grace to my releasing, 
Lest 1 burn with fire increasing. 
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(Cooke.) 
Oh, how great the dread, the sighing, 
When the Judge, the all-descrying, 
Shall appear, all secrets trying. 


(Irons. } 
Wondrous sound the trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchres it ringeth, 
All before the throne it bringeth. 


Kent.) 

Nature, death, aghast, affrighted, 
Then will view from depths benighted, 
Myriad life-flames re-ignited. 

(KyNaston.) 
Widely spread, the dreadful writing 
Lies before him, whose reciting 
Swells the counts of man’s indicting. 


(WACKERBARTH.) 
Then the Judge shall sit, revealing 
Every hidden thought and feeling, 
Unto each requital dealing. 


(CAYLEY.) 
What shall I then plead despairing ? 
To what patron’s help repairing ? 
Scarce to hope the righteous daring. 


(Worstey.) 
Fount of love, dread king supernal, 
Freely giving life eternal, 
Save me from the pains infernal. 


(Kent.) 
Gentle Jesus, Christ appointed, 
With all-saving blood anointed, 
Lear me where thy cross hath pointed. 


(CHANDLER.) 
Me with weary steps thou soughtest ; 
Me with sufferings thou boughtest ; 
Finish then the work thou wroughtest. 


(O’Hacan.) 
Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Grant the gift of absolution 
Ere the day of restitution. 


(Irons.) 
Guilty, now, I pour my moaning, 
All my shame with anguish owning ; 
Spare, O God, thy suppliant groaniug. 


(Worstey.) 
By the Magdalene forgiven, 
By the dying robber shriven, 
I too cherish hope of heaven. 


(Kenr.) 
Worthless though my prayers, benignly 
Save me by thy grace, divinely, 
Stretched mid purging fires supinely. 
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WAcKERBARTH.) (Biew.) 
15. With the sheep assign my station Set me with thy sheep for ever, 
On thy right hand of salvation, From the goats me save and sever, 
At that awful separation. From thy right hand parted never. 


(Watace.) (Irons.) 
When thy heavy malediction While the wicked are confounded, 
Smites ‘the damned with hell’s Doomed to flames of woe unbounded, 
affliction, Call me, with thy saints surrounded. 
Call me to thy benediction. 


(CHANDLER.) (O’Haeax.) 
. This I pray, devoutly sighing, Crushed to dust and prostrate bending, 
Meekly on thy grace relying, All my heart contrition rending— 
Leave me not when I am dying. 1 implore thee, guard my ending. 


(WAcKERBARTH.) (BLEw.) 
. Ob, that day of tears and trembling, Oh, that day of tears and sorrow, 
From the wreck of worlds as- Fiery morn without a morrow; 
sembling, When for judgment man shall waken, 

Sinners stand, their doom receiving; Jesu, leave him not forsaken— 

Spare them, God of dead and living: Leave not sinners, but to them 

Lord of mercy, Jesu blest, Grant a gracious requiem. 

Grant them everlasting rest, 


IV. Before concluding this essay on the funeral prose of the 
Church, in the pages of a Catholic Review, one duty has to be 
performed. The reader ought to have an opportunity, as sug- 
gested at the outset, of seeing what Catholics can effect on 
behalf of their own immortal hymn. The foregoing centoes have 


been compiled from the efforts of Protestants and Catholics alike. 
It remains that a cento be offered for the reader’s criticism, which 
shall be compiled solely from Catholic sources. At this final 
stage of the inquiry, such an attempt is weighted with unavoid- 
able disadvantages. For, as a rule, a large proportion of the 
more obviously successful triplets have been utilized for preceding 
centoes. To this rule, however, many exceptions have been 
found; and it is with some amount of gratulation that the 
writer is enabled to furnish the elements of the following version, 
even after so large a demand has been made upon the labours of 
certain authors whose verses have already contributed to former 
compilations. Whether or not such gratulation be justifiable, the 
reader will now be in a position to judge. 


DIES IR. 


(Kent.) (Beste.) 

1. Day of fury, when earth dying 3. Hark, the wondrous trumpet swelling 
Melts to ashes, justifying Through death’s lone sepulchral 
David's, Sibyl’s, prophesying. dwelling, 

All before the throne compelling. 
(O’Haaan.) 


2. Oh, what agony of trembling, (WALLACE.) 
When the Judge mankind assem- 4. Death and nature stand confounded, 
bling, Seeing man, of clay compounded, 
Probeth all beyond dissembling. Rise to hear his doom propounded. 
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(O’Haaan.) 
. Open then, with all recorded, 
Stands the bovk, from whence 
awarded 
Doom shall pass with deed accorded 


(Keyr.) 
. When the Judge hath ta’en his 
station, 
Hidden sins in full relation 
Shall be seen with consternation. 


(WackERBARTH.) 
. Who will aid me, interceding, 
For a wretched sinner pleading, 
When the just all grace are needing ? 


(BestE.) 
. King tremendous, God of heaven, 
Who savest where thy grace is given, 
Fount of grace, may I be shriven. 


(O'Haean.) 
. Think, ’twas I, my lost condition, 
Caused, dear Lord, thy mortal mission; 
Spare my soul that day’s perdition. 
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(WackERBARTH ) 


12. Shame and grief my soul oppressing, 


I bewail my life’s transgressing, 
Hear me, Lord, my sins confessing. 


(WALLACE.) 


. Thou to Mary gav’st remission, 


And didst hear the thief’s petition ; 
Hope shall also cheer my vision. 


(Wattace.) 


. Though my prayers deserve thy 


spurning, 
Yet thine eyes of pity turning, 
Save me from eternal burning. 
(WACKERBARTH.) 


. With the sheep assign my station, 


On thy right hand of salvation, 
At that awful separation. 


(O’ Hacan.) 


. When the reprobate confounded, 


Lie with wrathful fire surrounded, 
May my call to bliss be sounded. 


(WAcKERBARTH.) 


. Conscious guilt my spirit lading, 


Hear thou, Lord, my self-upbraiding ; 
Come—in death thy suppliant aiding. 


(O’HaGan. 

. Oh, that awful day of mourning, 
When, from earthly dust returning, 
Guilty man shall bide his sentence : 
Spare him, God, for his repentance; 
Jesu Lord, thy mercy lending, 
Grant them rest, thy rest unending. 


(O’Haaay.) 
. Seeking me, thy footstep hasted ; 
Me to save, the cross was tasted; 
Be not toil so mighty wasted. 


(WACKERBARTH.) 
. God of justice, my petition 
Hear, and grant my sin’s remission, 
In that awful day’s decision. 


When the reader considers that this version, avowedly, is not 
the very best which may be compiled from Catholic sources ; that 
the requirements of the original poem in form, metre, and mea- 
sure, have been preserved ; that it is not disfigured by any re- 
iterations of the same jingling sounds, in the place of rhymes, as 
noticed above, but that with scarcely an exception the double- 
syllabled rhymes are perfect; and that few stanzas fall below, 
whilst the majority rise above, the level of average translation— 
this cento of Dies Ir@ is one of which Catholics have no need 
to feel ashamed. 

Note.—As these sheets were passing through the press, in- 
formation, too late to be made available in the article, has been 
received by the writer to this effect : that the version tentatively 
ascribed to Mr. Wackerbarth was written by one whose initial 
letters are, and who desires to be quoted as, “F. J.P.” The 
writer is extremely sorry that, whilst correcting an error in regard 
to authorship, he has fallen into a mistake in regard to criticism. 
He was in part misled by those who were in a position to give 
trustworthy information, but who failed to give it. 





Art. VIIL—THE DAYS OF CREATION. 


SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS, 


i the January number of this Review an article appears from 
4 the pen of the Rev. John S. Vaughan, entitled “ Bishop 
Clifford’s Theory of the Days of Creation.” This theory, which 
was first advanced by me in the Dustin Review two years ago, 
explains the first thirty-four verses of the book of Genesis as being 
not an historical narrative of how the world was created, but a 
dedication of the days of the week tothe memory of the creation. 
That some such explanation was necessary, I argued from the 
fact that all attempts to reconcile the first chapter of Genesis, 
viewed as an historical narrative, with the undoubted facts of 
science, have proved unsuccessful. The explanation which I have 
suggested frees Genesis from the charge of conflicting with 
science by making Genesis ignore science altogether. I defended 
this explanation by showing first, that it is against the analogy 
of Scripture to suppose that scientific facts, which have no direct 
bearing on faith or morals, are revealed to us in Scripture, and 
secondly, that when the sacred writers allude to natural 
phenomena they do so in the language of scientific men of their 
day, meaning thereby simply to describe the phenomena, and 
not to vouch for the truth of any scientific explanation. I next 
undertook to show that my theory did no violence to the words 
of Moses; that they might have the meaning I assigned to 
them. Lastly, I adduced circumstantial evidence to prove that 
the interpretation suggested is in full harmony with all the 
surroundings of the writer. Whence I concluded that, whereas 
other interpretations had failed to establish harmony between 
the words of Moses and scientific truth, and whereas the words of 
Genesis admitted of being interpreted as I proposed, and whereas 
circumstantial evidence showed how very much this interpreta- 
tion was in agreement with what Moses might have been ex- 
pected to write under the circumstance, therefore the proposed 
explanation may fairly claim preference over all others, thus far 
suggested, as giving the true meaning of the words of Genesis. 1 
have received from many persons, whose opinion I highly value, 
expressions of approval of my theory. Mr. Vaughan in his article 
has given us a collection of writers who disapprove of and reject 
it; The collection of the opinion of these writers is valuable in 
one important respect. They are adverse witnesses; they con- 
sider my theory to be false, to be ungrounded, to be bold, to be 
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uncalled for; but they one and all shrink from asserting that it 
is contrary to faith. They dislike and repudiate a theory which 
removes the ground of conflict between science and revelation, by 
denying that scientific facts are revealed in Scripture, but they 
are forced to admit that it does not conflict with the authorized 
teaching of the Catholic Church. These critics stand up for 
scientific facts being revealed to us in the Bible, and maintain 
that facts so revealed are in harmony with the teaching of 
science. ‘‘ What possible end can such interpretations as those of 
Bishop Clifford serve? They are wholly uncalled for. The so-called 
conflicts between the words of Scripture and science are only 
apparent difficulties which may easily be explained away, as any- 
one will find who will take the trouble to consult the proper 
sources ;” or, “admitting for the sake of argument some occa- 
sional apparent contradictions here and there, there is surely no 
difficulty in believing that in such particular instances geology 
and science in their still imperfect and embryonic state are in 
fault.” Vague and general assertions of this nature are of no 
use whatever when addressed to the class of adversaries with 
whom we have to deal. The conflict which I have asserted to exist 
between science and the words of Genesis, if those words have 
to be interpreted in an historical sense, cannot be ascribed to the 
imperfect and embryonic state of geology and science ; many of 
them bear reference to fundamental scientific truths, Neither can 
they be “ easily explained away without any undue enforcing of 
the text by consulting the proper sources.” All theories hitherto 
advanced which assume the historical character of the first 
chapter of Genesis, have failed to explain away the difficulties 
here referred to. It is on this failure that I have grounded my 
assertion “ that it cannot be esteemed rash to seek to arrive by a 
different route at a satisfactory solution of the problem.” The 
solution which I have proposed may or may not be the right 
one; but I cannot expect critics to give due weight to my 
arguments so long as they entertain the belief that no real 
difficulties exist, and that consequently no solution is needed. 
When apologists realize that on the one hand it is vain to 
attempt to silence the opponents of revelation by general asser- 
tions about the imperfect state of science, and that on the other 
hand the “ Period theory” is utterly inadequate to meet the 
specific difficulties raised by scientific men against the first 
chapter of Genesis, they may perhaps feel more inclined to con- 
sider the claims of the theory I have advanced. I mention the 
“ Period theory ” because I observe that it is to this theory (sub- 
ject to variations in minor details) that all apologists at the 
present day seem to have recourse in order to explain the words 
of Moses. Mr, Vaughan expresses this view when he asserts 
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that “‘ Dies’ in the Vulgate is a synonym of ‘ spatium,’ ‘ tem- 
pus,’ ‘xtas”” It will be well, therefore, to set forth in detail 
some of the conflicting points between the first chapter of 
Genesis, when understood as an historical record, and scientific 
truths, and to show how these difficulties cannot be removed 
either by appealing to the embryonic state of geology, or by any 
explanation grounded on the Period theory. That, in other 
words, the “ Period theory” has failed. 

“ Bishop Clifford,” writes Mr. Vaughan, “ seems to find some 
unaccountable difficulty in the employment of the word day (yém), 
which he fancies can only be used in the verses we are con- 
sidering, as days of the present week.” Mr. Vaughan meets 
this difticulty first by stating that “there is no word in Hebrew 
to correspond with such English words as epoch, period, &c.; and 
that the Hebrew writers were, therefore, constrained to express 
these and similar ideas by (yém) day.” Nothing of the kind. 
We need not wander beyond v. 14 of this very first chapter of 
Genesis to find the word (mohed, Wid), which the Vulgate translates 
“tempus.” It occurs again in other passages of Scripture; as 
in Genesis xvii. 2]: ‘ Isaac whom Sara shall bring forth to thee 
at this time in the next year.” Again, the word (het, MY) is of 
frequent occurrence both in the Pentateuch and other parts of 
Scripture. It means time in general, or a time or period. Gen. 
xxi. 22: “At the same time” (bahet, M3). Ezech. xvi. 8. 
“ And lo! thy time was the time of lovers.” If, therefore, the 
word “ yém” in Gen. i. has to be interpreted “ time” or “ epoch,” 
the interpretation cannot be defended on the ground that in 
Hebrew there is no proper word to express those ideas. 

I am equally obliged to dissent from Mr. Vaughan when he tells 
me “that because we Englishmen, so notorious for our cold, 
unimaginative, practical way of regarding everything, would not 
readily attribute a broader and more general sense to the word 
day than it now receives, it does not follow that the Orientals, 
who are noted for their allegorical and metaphorical language, 
would not use a form of speech which would astonish a less 
imaginative race.” Neither Oriental imagination nor English 
dulness has anything to do with the matter. The use of the 
word day, to signify a time or period, is common to all: people. 
Englishmen adopt the fashions of the day, they discuss the 
politics of the day, and the most unimaginative of Englishmen 
can appreciate the proverb, “Every dog has its day.” The 
question is whether day can mean a period in the verses we are 
considering. Judging from its root (which in most languages 
implies light or heat), the word day appears in its original sig- 
nification to designate the time when the sun shines above the 
horizon. “ He called the light day, and the darkness night ”— 
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Gen. i.5. “The night is passed away, and the day is at hand.” 
* Let us put off the works of darkness, and put on the armour of 
light ’—Rom. xiii. 12. This is called a natural day. Secondly, 
“day” is a wnit of time, just as a mile is a unit of distance. It 
designates the length of time intervening between the commence- 
ment of one natural day and the commencement of the next. It 
has been variously computed from sunrise to sunrise, from sunset 
to sunset, or from midnight to midnight. There are 365 such 
days in the year. ‘This is commonly called a civil day. Definite 
portions of the civil day are also described by the word day. 
“‘ Forty days and forty nights” marks the same period as “ forty 
days ;” the words “and forty nights” indicating that the word 
day is used in the sense of a portion only of the civil day—viz., 
that portion which corresponds to a natural day. We say ofa 
lawsuit that the pleadings occupied “ three whole days ”—we 
mean legal days—i e., the portion of the civil day during which 
the law courts are open. In these and similar instances the word 
day is used as a unit of time. It is, therefore, necessarily a definite 
and known quantity. It either means the civil day, or such 
portion of it as is indicated by the context. Thirdly, the word 
day is used to indicate time in general, a time specialized by 
some event, or an indefinite period of time. Properly speaking, 
this is a figure of speech; a particular period of time is used to 
signify time in general. Now, whenever Day is used with a 
numeral prefixed to it, it is used as a unit of time; it marks a 
definite, and not an indefinite, quantity. It cannot mean a 
period, or time in general. Let an example be quoted from any 
author, sacred or profane, and the truth of what is here stated 
will at once be apparent. A better instance could not be given 
than the passage of Cicero, quoted by Mr. Vaughan: “ Itaque 
cum ego diem in Siciliam exiguam postularem, invenit iste qui 
sibi in Achajam biduo breviorem diem postularet ”—-“* Whereas 
I asked for a short period in Sicily, this man found somebody to 
ask for a period by two days shorter for himself in Achaja.” In 
this brief sentence the word day occurs three times; t:vice it is 
used in the sense of period, once in the sense of a civil day. Yet 
there is no ambiguity or doubt of any kind as to the meaning of 
the writer. Everybody sees at once that the days spent in Sicily 
and Achaja are indefinite periods ; “ biduum,” two days, on the 
other hand, cannot mean anything but twice twenty-four hours. 
What is it that makes the difference, and prevents day in the 
latter case from being taken, as in the other two instances, for 
an indefinite period? The simple fact that the number two is 
prefixed to the word, thereby indicating that it is used as a 
definite quantity, as a unit of time. The Abbé Vigouroux 
(writes Mr. Vaughan) gives a list of 21 passages from the old 
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and new Testament in which the word “yém” signifies an 
undetermined period. He might have added indefinitely to his 
list had he chosen to quote from authors in every language. 
Nobody denies that the word day may have such a meaning. 
But does the Abbé quote a single passage in which the word day 
has a numeral prefixed to it, and in which at the same time it 
is not perfectly clear that it does not mean an indefinite period, 
but a determined unit of time? Unless he does this, his labour is 
lost. When Moses says, “ These are the generations of the 
heavens and the earth when they were created, in the day that 
the Lord made the heaven and the earth.” (Gen. ii. 2), it is per- 
fectly justifiable to assume that he means at the time, or on the 
occasion, when He made the heaven and the earth. But when 
Moses speaks of the first, sixth, and seventh day, when he says 
that “God in six days made the heaven and the earth, and 
rested on the seventh,” he uses day as a unit of time, and we 
cannot, without doing violence to language, understand him to 
be speaking of anything else but the days of the present week. 
Let the advocates of the Period theory bring forward an example 
in which the word day, with anuwmeral prefixed to it, is used not 
as a definite unit of time, but as an undetermined period. Until 
they do this, it is in vain for them to ask the opponents of revela- 
tion to accept an interpretation which is unsupported by authority, 
and is in open violation to the wsus loquendi of all people. 

The first reason, therefore, for objecting to the “Period theory,” 
is notthat the word day may never be used to signify an undefined 
period, but that it cannot be so understood when used as a unit 
of time, as happens in the verses wnder consideration. Moses is 
speaking of the days of the week; but granting for argument sake 
that he is speaking of periods, still, if the first chapter of Genesis 
is to be understood as an historical narrative, the Period theory 
will not avail to reconcile that narrative with scientific truth. 
“‘The scientific men (writes Mr. Vaughan) who have replied to 
his lordship are not of the opinion that there is this disagreement 
between modern science and Genesis, which the Bishop so much 
fears ; and while one writer regrets that these fears are ‘as de- 
plorable as they are little founded,’ another hints that ‘ perhaps he 
would have somewhat modified his views had he consulted less ex- 
clusively English sources.’”” I may not lay claim to extensive 
reading, but in my desire to find asolution to the difficulties pre- 
sented by the first chapter of Genesis, I have consulted not a few 
writers, and certainly more French and Italians than English. It 
may seem presumptuous not to acquiesce in explanations which 
seem to have satisfied men far more learned than myself, but I 
must frankly acknowledge that they have not satisfied me. They 
have not satisfied learned divines whom I have consulted, and 
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they fail to satisfy the inquiries and remove the doubts and 
anxieties of a large number of good men, who are not scolfers at 
religion nor enemies of revelation, but who are puzzled and held 
back by what appears to them opposition between the Bible and 
scientific truth. These difficulties must be met, and if the Period 
theory fails to meet them, the answer to them must be sought for 
elsewhere. On a former occasion I briefly referred to some of 
them, I shall here do so more in detail. 

Mr. Vaughan has pointed out the statement in Genesis that on 
the fourth day (or period as he supposes) ‘God made two great 
lights—a greater light to rule the day and a lesser light to rule the 
night and the stars,” as a very common example of an apparent 
contradiction between Genesis and science, but which can be 
easily explained without any undue enforcing of the text. I will 
therefore direct my observations to this point. According to the 
statement of Genesis (if understood historically) it would appear 
that the sun, moon, and stars were not created till long after our 
planet (which is a satellite of the sun) had been in existence ; and 
not only had the earth, prior to the sun having been placed in the 
heavens, assumed its present general features of land and water, 
but during an indefinite period (the third day) it had been clothed 
with green herbs bearing seed, and with trees bearing fruit. 
Moreover, during the whole of those long periods of time, no fish 
tenanted the waters, and no birds, reptiles, or living creatures of 
any kind roamed over the land or dwelt in those forests. None 
of these were created till the fifth day. How do the adherents of 
the Period theory seek to reconcile these statements with scientific 
facts? They are of course compelled to admit that the sun was 
in existence before its satellite, and beforethe earth had become 
clothed with herbs and trees. ‘They say, therefore, that the words 
of Genesis regarding the fourth day indicate not that the sun was 
created at that late period, but that then only did it become 
visible on the earth. Up to that time, during the three long 
preceding periods, the sun had been in existence, but the atmo- 
sphere which enveloped the earth precluded the possibility of 
sun, moon, or stars being seen from its surface. All during the 
third period the rays of the sun had been able so far to penetrate 
the gloom as to spread a diffused light sufficient to foster vegetia- 
tion (as happens on cloudy days, or in misty regions at the present 
time), but only on the fourth day or period was the atmosphere 
sufficiently refined to allow the direct rays of the sun to strike the 
earth. The discoveries of geology are supposed to lend support 
to this theory. The rich vegetation which has supplied the 
materials for our coalfields seems to point out the carboniferous 
period of geologists as the one referred to in Genesis under the 
designation of the third day ; and geologists have noticed that 
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the atmosphere of the carboniferous period must have been denser 
than that of the present day. But neither will this theory stand 
the test of examination, nor will the words of Genesis admit of 
such an explanation. That at an early period of our planet's 
existence the. atmosphere was much denser than at present, so 
dense even as to intercept the rays of the sun, is by no means im- 
probable. What cannot be admitted is that such has ever been 
the case with regard to the whole earth since the days when 
vegetation covered vast tracts of its surface. A vigorous vegeta- 
tion implies rain, and rain implies sunshine. Vegetation implies 
rain not only by reason of the requisite moisture of the atmosphere, 
but because the very soil from which vegetation springs would not 
be in existence but for rain. Not only the rocks of the carboni- 
ferous period, but those of all the preceding periods known to 
geologists: rocks which are of enormous thickness, and which 
therefore imply a vast extent of time for their formation, are (with 
the exception of granite and trap) the result of denudation. The 
materials of which they consist are but the débris of previously 
existing continents, which in the shape of sand and mud have been 
removed by the action of running water and deposited in the 
ancient seas. Rivers are the chief agents of denudation, and 
rivers are dependent on rain for their water. The great bulk of 
the rain and snow which feeds the glaciers, and springs which in 
their turn supply the rivers, is raised from the surface of seas and 
oceans by the direct action of the rays of the sun. If instead of 
the bright sunshine which prevails over seas and oceans in tropical 
regions, and in a large portion of the temperate zone also, thick 
clouds veiled the face of the sun, the result would be an enormous 
diminution of evaporation and consequently of rainfall, and the 
result would be the drying up in great measure of the great rivers 
all over the earth. Rivers presuppose rain, and rain presupposes 
sunshine, and as the land, not only of the carboniferous period but 
of the long periods which preceded it, is the result of denudation, 
which is chiefly due to the action of rivers, it follows that, at least 
so far back as the earliest formations known to geologists, long 
before the carboniferous period, although the atmosphere may 
have been denser than at present, the sun must have shone forth 
over a considerable portion of the waters on the face of the earth. 

It has been proposed to meet this difficulty by observing that, 
in those early times, when the atmosphere was denser, our planet 
retained a great portion of the heat which it has since lost by 
radiation ; that consequently the temperature of the waters on 
its surface would be much higher than at present, and so the 
evaporation resulting from this cause would not only equal that 
now caused by the direct rays of the sun, but would exceed it. 
The vapour arising from the ocean under such circumstances 
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would not only supply the needful rainfall, but, by the formation 
of mist, would largely contribute to the density of the atmo- 
sphere, and aid in excluding the rays of the sun. But be it 
observed that the action of the sun, which is at the present day 
the cause of the evaporation of the ocean, does not extend far 
below the surface of the waters: at a moderate depth it ceases to 
be felt. If the same amount of evaporation at ile surface had to 
be produced by heat derived from below, from the planet itself, 
the temperature of the whole body of the ocean would require to 
be raised. And inasmuch as the amount of evaporation required 
was greater than at present, and a higher degree of heat is 
requisite to produce a given amount of evaporation under the 
pressure of a denser atmosphere, the temperature of the waters of 
the ocean must have been raised to a degree incompatible with 
animal life. Not only that but the land, which was capable of 
communicating such heat to the ocean, must itself have been too 
hot to allow of the growth of plants. Yet, long before the 
carboniferous period, in some of the earliest formations known to 
geologists, we find abundant traces of vegetation, and we find the 
waters tenanted by living creatures. Mr. Vaughan objects to my 
classifying “eozoon canadense” as a zoophyte. I have no wisi: to 
press the point: my argument does not require it. Trilobites, 
some of enormous size, abounded in the Silurian seas, and fishes 
are numerous in the red sandstone and mountain limestone, whilst 
reptiles and air-breathing creatures roamed amongst the plants of 
the carboniferous period. All which shows that, when vegetation 
covered the earth, the waters of the ocean were not at an abnormal 
temperature; that consequently the evaporation necessary to 
furnish the rainfall and supply the rivers must have been due to 
the action of the rays of the sun on the waters over a considerable 
portion of the globe, and therefore that it is not true that long after 
the spread of vegetation sunshine was excluded from the face of 
the earth. 

Thus the proposed explanation, how to reconcile with science 
the account given in Genesis of the work of the fourth day, not 
only fails to attain its object, but is itself at variance with science. 
Let us, however, for the sake of argument, suppose it to be other- 
wise. Let us suppose it possible that long after vegetation was 
spread over the earth (say down to the close of the carboniferous 
period) the density of our atmosphere was such as to exclude every- 
where all over the globe the direct rays of the sun, and that only 
at a late period (indicated by the fourth day) the face of the sun 
for the first time was unveiled. The words of Genesis relating to 
the fourth day cannot be understood as describing such a pheno- 
menon. Ist. If this chapter of Genesis is an historical description 
of work performed on the various days, what right have we to 
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make an exception with regard to the fourth day, and assert that 
the same form of words which on the first, second, and third days 
indicates that God created certain things on those days, has not 
the same signification on the fourth day, but only means that 
things which had been created on the previous days became 
visible on the fourth? If “ God said: Be light made, and light 
was made,” means that God on the first day created light: if 
“‘ God said let there be a firmament, . . . . and God made a firma- 
ment,” means that on the second day God created a firmament, is 
it not the height of arbitrariness to ask us to believe that ‘ God 
said let there be lights in the firmament of heaven .. . . and God 
made two great lights . . . . and the stars, and he set them in 
the firmament of heaven,” does not mean that God created those 
lights on the fourth day, but that the lights which had been pre- 
viously created only then shone forth? 2nd. Moreover, if the 
words “ He set them in the firmament of heaven to shine upon the 
earth,” means that they then first began to be seen on the earth, 
the words “ He set them in the firmament to rule the day and the 
night, and to divide the light and the darkness,” must equally 
mean that they began to perform this office also only on the fourth 
day. But this upsets the proposed theory which explains the 
existence of vegetation on the third day by saying that, though 
the face of the sun could not be seen through the mist, still the 
diffused light of the sun was sufficient to promote vegetation, as 
is the case at present when the sky is overcast with clouds. Now 
if the diffused light of the sun was sufficient to promote vegeta- 
tion, it certainly was sufficient to rule the day and the night, and 
to divide the light from the darkness, Even with a cloudy sky, 
we have no difficulty in distinguishing between. day and night. 
Therefore, even if it were true that on the fourth day the sun first 
shone upon the earth, it could not be true that on the fourth day 
it first began to rule the day and to divide the light and the dark- 
ness, 3rd. If Moses has not given an account of the creation of 
the sun, moon, and stars on the fourth day, he has omitted 
altogether to relate the creation of these luminaries, and we are 
asked to believe that, while he has taken no notice of the fact of 
their creation, he has actually interrupted his narrative of the 
making of things in order to inform us at what period they 
might have become visible on earth had there been any eye on 
earth to see them, although, according to this same narrative, 
there was neither man, brute, bird, fishes, or living creature at 
that time upon the earth to witness the spectacle. Lastly, if the 
first chapter of Genesis is a narrative of what new work was done 
by God on each of the six days, and if the sun, moon, and stars 
were not made on the fourth day, what work, we may ask, was 
done by God on that day? Moses mentions no other, The 
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fourth day, then, was as completely a day of rest as the seventh! 
The difference between the seventh day and the previous six days 
consisted in this, that on the seventh day no new creature was 
called into existence by God. If on the fourth day the sun, moon, 
and stars were not called into existence, no other being is men- 
tioned as having been created on that day: it was a day of rest. 
In that case we have two Sabbaths in the week instead of one. 
Thus it appears that, whichever way we take the words of 
Genesis relating to the work of the fourth day (supposing them 
to be taken historically), whether we understand them to mean 
that the sun was first brought into existence on that day, or 
whether we endeavour to give them a different meaning, we 
either place Moses in contradiction with science or in contradic- 
tion with himself. I say this, not as wishing to impute any 
opposition with science to the words of Holy Writ. My objec- 
tion is not to the words of Moses, but to the interpretation men 
have sought to force upon them. In the theory I have 
advocated I have shown how tie words cf Genesis in 
no way conflict with science. “ True,’ exclaim the critics, 
“ Dr. Clifford’s theory most effectually wards off all attacks from 
the side of science, but at the expense of Genesis. In a word, he 
razes the citadel to the ground, and when every trace of it has 
disappeared, compliments himself on having put it beyond the 
assaults of the enemy.” I have made no attack on Genesis. 
The citadel which I am supposed to have razed is but a mirage, 
a castle in the air. Modern apologists, in their anxiety to 
attribute scientific excellence to the Bible, have sought ta invest 
the words of men who lived thousands of years ago, with mean- 
ings which were unknown in the languages of mankind till 
within the last few centuries. They clothe David in the armour 
of Saul; but it is not by such weapons that the Philistine can be 
overthrown. Long after the true system of the heavenly bodies 
had been established—long after Newton had discovered the laws 
of gravitation—apologists continued to discuss, on scriptural 
grounds, the nature of the materials of which the seven heavens 
were formed ; and texts from the Bible were freely quoted to 
prove that the empyrean heaven was made of water, or fire, or 
bronze, according to the views of the various champions. When 
at last it became universally recognized that the sacred writers 
were not giving lessons in astronomy, but that, when alluding to 
natural phenomena, they simply spoke of things as they saw them, 
and used, in describing them, the language used by men of their 
age and condition, all these cobwebs were swept from the sky. 
Henceforth, nobody thought of having recourse to Scripture for 
information in astronomy. Why should it be otherwise as re- 
gards geology or any other branch of natural science? The 
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sacred writers, in order to express their ideas, avail themselves of 
the language of their own people, of the dialect of their own 
country or province, they use the style of oratory, of poetry, of 
proverbs, that were prevalent in their days. The most beautiful 
passages in Job and in the Psalms having reference to astronomy, 
physics, and natural history, are couched, not in the Janguage of 
modern science, but in that of scientific men of those days. Why 
should it be otherwise as regards any other branch of science ? 
To assume that it is so is to go against the whole analogy of 
Scripture. If God revealed to the sacred writers facts of natural 
science which have no direct bearing on faith or morals, it cer- 
tainly would be incomprehensible that men should never have 
arrived at the knowledge of a single one of these facts by means 
of this supposed revelation. “ Will anybody venture to asseri 
(I have asked) that the study of Genesis has ever led to the dis- 
covery of a single geological fact?” The question has caused 
some surprise and indignation. ‘The Italian reviewer (writes 
Mr. Vaughan) introduces his reply to this question with a ‘Per 
Bacco !? of amazement.” ‘Mr. Vaughan himself takes up the 
challenge in these words: ‘ Most decidedly, I readily rejoin; and 
also truths of other natural sciences, such as physics and astro- 
nomy.” He has certainly been unfortunate in his choice of 
examples to back up his assertion, for of the facts he adduces 
there is not one the discovery of which can be traced to Genesis. 
“Ts it not a fact of geology (he asks) that man comes last in the 
chronological order of creatures, and that his remains are found only 
in the most recent deposits?” Jt is a fact of geology that man 
comes last in the chronological order of creatures: but, inasmuch 
as we find this doctrine taught in Chaldea (not to speak of other 
peoples) long before the writer of Genesis was born, I fail to see 
how the study of Genesis can have led to its discovery ; and 
as for the remains of man being found only in the most recent 
deposits, I am not aware that any allusion whatever is made in 
Genesis to this geological fact. “Is it not a doctrine of physics 
that light is distinct from luminous bodies?” That light results 
from the waves of an imponderable substance which is diffused 
through space, and which has received the name of ether, is a 
theory which has met with the approbation of many learned men, 
and which has heen largely adopted during the present century, 
but recent observations on the light of the stars have shaken the 
faith of not a few scientific men as to the existence of this 
assumed ether. Be this, however, as it may, the men who first 
propounded this theory did not derive the idea from anything 
they found stated in Genesis, and at the present moment no 
appeal to Genesis is of the slightest use to settle the question 
whether there be such a substance as ether or not. Genesis has 
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certainly not led to the discovery of the theory, much less of the 
doctrine, of light. Light was, from very early times, regarded 
as having a distinct existence of its own. The theory was widely 
accepted that earth, fire, air, and water were the four original 
elements from which all bodies were formed. Fire was regarded 
not as air or earth at a high temperature, but as an independent 
element of itself, distinct from the other elements. Moses, when 
enumerating created substances, makes distinct mention of earth 
and water, and the firmament or heaven; and there is nothing 
wonderful in his speaking separately of light. At the same time 
be it noted, that neither the old theories about the element of 
fire, nor the Newtonian theory of emanations, nor the more 
recent theories about ether, owe their origin to Genesis. All 
alike are the result of speculation, grounded on observation. 
“Ts it not also the teaching of science that the universe of 
things was not created in one instaut, but little by little, in 
various epochs and periods?” Science rather seems to teach 
that all matter was created in one instant, and that the various 
bodies into which matter has been shaped are the gradual result 
of laws to which matter was subjected from the beginning. 
Science, indeed, points out that the formation of all the heavenly 
bodies (including our earth), and also the formation of plants 
and animals, must have been a work of gradual growth, but it 
was not the study of Genesis that led men to this conelusion. 
It had been arrived at in Chaldea before Genesis was written. 
When Mr. Vaughan asks whether it is not a teaching of science 
that the universe of things was created in various epochs and 
periods, I reply that science does not teach us that things were 
created in distinct periods. It does not teach us, for instance, that 
there was a long period devoted exclusively to the formation of 
herbs and trees, during which period neither fishes, nor reptiles, 
nor birds, nor living creatures of any kind, existed on the face of 
this earth, which is what is stated in Genesis regarding the third 
day, if Genesis is a record of the creation. Flora and fauna existed 
simultaneously, as far back as the earliest formations known to 
geologists. 

It was not Genesis that led men to the discovery of geological 
facts, but the discovery of geological facts by the means of 
science forced men to alter their interpretations of Genesis, It 
is a perversion of language to say that “ had the words of Genesis 
been well pondered and correctly interpreted such truths would 
have been known centuries and centuries before they were actu- 
ally discovered by astronomers, geologists, and physicists.” If 
men had not, independently of revelation, discovered that the sun 
is the centre of our system, and that consequently it is impossible 
for the earth to have existed and have been clothed with vegeta- 
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tion for ages before the sun had been created, it would not have 
been possible for men by any amount of pondering to have de- 
duced these facts from the words of Genesis. Is it, then, reason- 
able to suppose that God had given to man in aid of reason a 
revelation couched in words the meaning of which was incom- 
prehensible unless man previously discovered the facts by means 
of unaided reason ? Of what possible service could such a manner 
of revelation be to man? ‘As time rolls on (writes Mr. Vaughan) 
we shall undoubtedly find that many other natural truths are con- 
tained in the Scripture which at present we are unable to de- 
cipher.” In other words, when man by the use of his reason 
has discovered other natural truths, we shall find a way of so in- 
terpreting the words of Scripture as to make them agree with the 
new discoveries, but until these discoveries have been made by 
reason we must avow ourselves unable to decipher what Scripture 
says about them. And this is adduced as a proof that “the study 
of Genesis leads to the discovery of scientific truths!” Surely 
there is some reason to exclaim “ Per Bacco !” 

I have stated that it is against the analogy of Scripture to as- 
sume that scientific facts, not connected with faith and morals,* 
have been revealed to us. I have said that the sacred writers, 
when speaking of natural phenomena, adopt the phraseology of 
men of their day, without thereby giving the sanction of reve- 
lation to the explanation of those phenomena which gave rise to 
the phraseology. Nowhere have I imputed absurdities and trifles 
(bestialitd e fandonie) to Moses. No words used by me can 
justify such an imputation. We do not account it absurd to say 
that the sun rises in the morning and sets in the evening, though 
we know that it is the earth that moves, and not the sun. ‘ But. 
there are not only statements made in Genesis (writes Mr. 
Vaughan), there are certain particulars and explanations added. 
For instance, it is said that the earth was for a time—how long 
we know not, but for a time—void and empty, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep ; and the Spirit of God moved over the 
waters. Now, did the particulars here mentioned really take 
place or not?’ If not why are they mentioned as though they 
really had? Is it right to invent fables and to register them as 
facts?” TI reply that undoubtedly these things took place, and 
there is very good reason why they should be here recorded. 





* The existence of a First Cause, of a Creator of all things, may be 
called a scientific fact. It is a truth that may (as St. Paul says, Rom. 
1. 20) be learnt by reason alone, “so that they are inexcusable,” who shut 
their eyes to it. But this truth is the foundation of all faith and morals: 
hence it is quite in harmony with God’s dealings with men to confirm by 
pr revelation man’s natural knowledge of a truth so necessary for his 
salvation. 
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Moses teaches us that God not only made heaven and earth, but 
also that all things therein are the work of His hands. At present 
the earth is full of countless objects, trees, and corn, and cattle, 
and birds, and men: but it never could have been so but for 
God. Until He filled it the earth was void and empty. Allex- 
isting bodies, says Moses, form part either of the solid earth on 
which we stand, or of that heaven which, like a pavilion, we see 
stretched out over our heads. Heaven and earth are the universe, 
The heaven we gaze at, the earth we tread on, were made by God. 
Whether in the beginning they wereanything likewhat they are at 
present—whether, for instance, the earth was solid as it now is, 
or existed at first as a cloud of atoms, scattered through space, 
and only gradually assumed its present consisteney—are questions 
concerning which Moses gives us noinformation. But whatever 
may have been the original condition of our now solid earth, 
Moses tells us that it contained none of the numerous objects 
with which it is now stocked and adorned. It was “ void and 
empty,” and would ever have remained so had not God filled it. 
Whether God filled it at once or by degrees, in a few days or 
during countless ages—whether the objeets with which He filled 
it were brought into existence by distinct acts of God’s creative 
power, or whether they are the result of matter originally created 
by God, acted upon by forces also created by God, and set in 
motion by fixed laws of His making (which we call the laws of 
Nature) are questions for philosophic speculation, but concerning 
which Moses is silent. ‘The Egyptians looked upon water, espe- 
cially in conjunction with the action of the sun, as one of the chief 
sources—perhaps the chief source—of life on the earth. But it 
will not account for the original appearance of the objects which 
now adorn the earth. Whatever may have been the original state 
and condition of the vast deep which encircles the earth, it was 
powerless of itself to produce life or being of any kind. Our earth, 
even though brought into existence by an omnipotent Creator, 
must ever have remained void, empty, and dark if the Spirit of 
God had not “dovelike sat brooding o’er the dark abyss” and 
imparted to earth and to water the power of bringing forth plants 
and living creatures, and all that now replenishes and beautifies 
the face of the earth. Not false gods, not self-made forces of 
Nature, but “ the Spirit of the Lord, hath filled the whole earth.” 
In all this Moses is not registering fables, but teaching an article 
of faith ; but his statements are wholly independent of anything 
that geology or astronomy may tell us regarding the early state of 
our planet. They are equally true whether the creation of the 
world occupied six days or millions of years. They do not con- 
flict with scientific views, they ignore them. 

The objections which I have brought forward to show that the 
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first chapter of Genesis, if it be regarded as an historical reeord 
of the order of the creation of the universe, is altogether at 
variance with well-established scientific facts, and that the 
‘Period theory” is powerless to reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments, are but a fraction of those that might be adduced, and 
which incessantly present themselves to the mind of thinking 
men who turn their attention to the subject. But they are 
sufficient for my present purpose. So long as controversialists 
are content to meet the objections brought against Holy 
Scripture on the ground of its opposition to science, either by 
ignoring these objections altogether, or by taking refuge in such 
general phrases as that truth cannot be in reality opposed to 
truth, or that “geology and science in their still imperfect and 
embryonic state may in many instances be at fault; or that 
apparent difficulties may be easily solved if only people will con- 
sult the proper sources ; or that scientific men are not of opinion 
that there is any disagreement between modern science and 
Genesis, and that it is as deplorable as it is unnecessary to 
suggest the possibility of such a conflict ;” so long will it be vain 
to expect such writers to agree with me “that the theories 
hitherto put forward, and notably the Period theory, which is 
the most recent, having failed to establish harmony between 
Genesis and science, it cannot be esteemed rash to seek to arrive 
by a different route at a satisfactory solution of this difficulty.” 
But these vague answers satisfy nobody. Our enemies regard 
them as confessions of the weakness of our cause; our friends, if 
they take an interest in the discoveries of science (and what 
educated man does not do so at the present day?) are deeply 
annoyed on the one hand by constant vague allusions to the 
embryonic state of science, and on the other by being offered as 
solutions of their difficulties, theories and statements, which, how- 
ever plausible they may have appeared half a century ago, turn out 
upon examination to be wholly untenable in the present state of 
scientific knowledge. I have been anxious to avoid the charge of 
meeting vague statements by others equally vague; and, there- 
fore, 1 have examined in detail a few of the apparent instances of 
conflict detween Genesis and science; and the reader may judge 
whether or not they relate to important scientific truths, and 
whether the conflict can be easily explained away so long as the 
first chapter of Genesis is regarded as an historical record of the 
creation. So far certainly no solution has been given which will 
stand the test of scientific investigation. The question is one 
which cannot be shelved ; we are forced to meet it openly ; and it 
Is not only vain but damaging to religion to attempt to force on 
unbelievers answers and explanations which do not stand the 
test of scientific examination. The warning of the great St. 
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Augustine is most appropriate. “It frequently happens that on 
questions relating to the earth, the heavens, and the other 
elements of this world, the motion and rotation of the stars, or 
their magnitude and distance from each other, the calculation 
of the eclipses of sun and moon, the periods of years and seasons, 
the properties of animais, plants, stones and the like, a man who 
is not a Christian possesses information grounded on undoubted 
reason or on experience. Now it is a most shameful and per- 
nicious thing, and greatly to be avoided, that a Christian dis- 
coursing on such matters, according to the Christian Scriptures, 
should rave to that extent that an unbeliever noticing how utterly 
he wanders from the truth should with difficulty be able to 
suppress his laughter. And what is most annoying is, not that 
the man brings ridicule upon himself by his foolish ravings, but 
that outsiders are led thereby to suppose that these are the 
opinions of our sacred writers, whom in consequence they despise 
and reject as ignorant persons, to the great detriment of those 
for whose salvation we labour. For when unbelievers find a 
Christian to be in error regarding matters with which they are 
perfectly well acquainted, and hear him backing up his errors by 
the authority of our Holy Books, how is it possible for them to 
give credence to what these same books state concerning the 
resurrection of the dead, the hope of eternal life, and the king- 
dom of heaven, after they have been led to suppose that these 
books contain false statements concerning matters which they 
themselves have tested by experience or can prove by undeniable 
arguments? The annoyance and grief which these rash and 
presumptuous Christians cause to thoughtful brethren is greater 
than can be expressed.” * 





* “Plerumque accidit ut aliquid de terri, de cxlo, de cxteris hujus 
mundi elementis, de motu et conversione vel etiam de magnitudine et 
intervallis siderum, de certis defectibus solis et lune, de cireuitibus 
annorum et temporum: de naturis animalium, fruticum, lapidum atque 
hujusmodi ceteris, etiam non christianus ita noverit, ut certissima 
ratione vel experientié teneat. Turpe est autem nimis et perniciosum 
ac maxime cavendum, ut Christianum de his rebus quibus secundum 
Christianas litteras loquentem, ita delirare quilibet intidelis audiat ut 
(quemadmodum dicitur) toto cxlo errare conspiciens, risum tenere vix 
possit. Et non tam molestum est quod errans aoe deridetur, sed quod 
auctores nostri ab eis qui foris sunt, talia sensisse creduntur, et cum 
magno eorum exitio, de quorum salute satagimus tamquam indocti repre- 
henduntur atque respuuntur. Cum enim quemque de numero Chris- 
tianorum in ea re, quam optime norunt, errare deprehenderint, et vanam 
sententiam suam de nostris libris asserere; quo pacto illis libris credituri 
sunt de resurrectione mortuorum, et de spe vite mwterne, regnoque 
cvlorum quando de his rebus, quas jam experiri, vel indubitatis numeris 
percipere potuerunt, fallaciter putaverint esse conscriptos? Quid enim 
molestiz tristitiaque ingerant prudentibus fratribus temerarii praeesump- 
tores satis dici non potest.”-—Genesis ad litleram, lib. 1. cap. xix. 
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I must say something regarding a few of the specitic objections 
brought forward by Mr. Vaughan against my theory. “ Bishop 
Clifford he says contends that Moses dedicated each day of the 
week to the memory of some work of God’s creation in order to 
hinder the people of Israel from falling into the Egyptian custom 
of consecrating each day of the week to the worship of some false 
god... . The fact of the week not being in use amongst the 
Egyptians when Moses lived, cuts the very ground from under 
the new theory.” Mr. Vaughan is mistaken. In my article I 
carefully abstained from asserting that the week was in use 
amongst the Egyptians in the days of Moses. I agree with 
Mr. Vaughan in thinking that most probably it was not. But 
whereas he supposes that its first adoption by the Egyptians dates 
from the time of the Roman occupation of Egypt, I am of opinion 
that, with the Egyptians as with the Chaldeans, a week of 
seven days was in use from the earliest ages ; but whereas the 
Chaldeans, and other nations who derived their astronomical 
knowledge from them, always retained it, the Egyptians had 
discontinued the use of it before the days of Moses, though they 
resumed it at the time when they fell under the dominion of the 
Romans and adopted many of the Roman customs: I quoted 
Dio Cassius not as saying that the week was in use in his time 
in Egypt (which would prove nothing as to its use in the days of 
Moses) but as stating that the days of the week were first re- 
ferred to the seven planets by the Egyptians, a claim which was 
also made by the Chaldeans. I shall not enter upon a state- 
ment of my reasons for attributing the use of the week to the 
Egyptians in very early times, as I agree with Mr. Vaughan 
that it was not in wse amongst them in the days of Moses.* It 
was in use amongst the Chaldeans long before his time, as we 
know from the monuments, and from repeated allusions in Genesis 
(Gen. viii. 10, 12 ; xxix. 7). It had been used by Abraham 
before he came forth from Ur of the Chaldeans, and by the 
Patriarchs after him. The practice of cireumcising children on 
the octave day of their birth must have served to preserve the 
use of the week amongst the Jews at least as a religious computa- 
tion even after they went down into Egypt. Moses, therefore, both 
as a learned Egyptian, and as a descendant of the Patriarchs, was 
acquainted with the week. The fact of its not being in use in 
Egypt instead of cutting the ground from under my theory 
renders it all the more probable. It is Mr. Vaughan himself who 
furnishes me with the argument. Would not Moses, he asks, have 
acted with more practical wisdom if he had adopted a computation 





* An interesting article on The Origin of the Week, from the able pen 
of R. A. Proctor, appears in the Contemporary Review of June, 1879. 
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of time different from the one in use in Egypt? That is exactly 
what Moses did. He abandoned the Egyptian computation 
and went back to the Chaldean week which had been used by 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of which the Jews still retained 
a trace in their rite of circumcision. But if he resumed the week 
of seven days he could not, without danger of idolatry, allow them 
to be referred (as by the nations) to the seven planets, especially 
as the Jews were going into Palestine amongst a people who 
adopted the week and who were specially prone to the worship of 
the host of heaven. The practice amongst the Egyptians, of de- 
dicating each day of the month to the memory of various 
deeds of their false gods, suggested the expedient of dedicating 
each day of the week in a similar manner to the memory of one 
or other of the works of the one true God, Creator of heaven and 
earth. ‘It strikes’”” Mr. Vaughan “as very odd” that Moses 
should have chosen exactly seven days, rather than five orsix or any 
other number. He forgets that the arrangements of the calendar 
are based on astronomical observation, and are not determined by 
a cast of the dice. The week of seven days is based on the phases 
of the moon. “ Who is there that can bring himself to believe (he 
asks) that the words of Exodus, ‘In six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, and in the seventh He ceased from work,’ signify 
not that God created the universe in six periods, but merely that 
the creation is commemorated on six days?” Ihave spent, formerly, 
some little space in arguing this point, but Mr. Vaughan does 
not consider it well to notice my arguments, I will ask him in 
return :—Will anybody believe that the words of the Breviary, 
“This day a star led the wise men to the manger; this day at 
the marriage water was made wine; this day was Christ for our 
salvation pleased to be baptized by John iu the Jordan” signify not 
that these three events took place on this day, but merely that 
they are commemorated on this day, it being known for certain 
that all three did not occur on the same day? If anybody can 
believe this to be the meaning of the statement in the Breviary, 
where is the difficulty about the statement in Exodus? I have 
quoted authority in support of my assertion, but when Mr. 
Vanghan asks whether anybody can refuse to believe that the 
words ‘in siz days God made the earth, mean that God created 
the universe in six periods,” he brings forward no instance of 
the word day with a numeral affixed to it (showing thereby that 
it is used as a unit of time) being used to mean an indefinite 
period, and, until he does produce some such instance, I avow 
that I cannot bring myself to believe that six days in the pas- 
sage referred to means sia periods. 

I had asserted that the precept to observe the seventh day of 
the week, asa day of rest in memory of God resting, ceased to be 
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in force as soon as the law of Moses was abrogated: thus show- 
ing that it was part of the ceremonial law of Moses, and not a 
divine precept given by God to man from the beginning of the 
world. The Lord’s day of the Christian Church is not (I said) a 
continuation of the Jewish Sabbath. Mr. Vaughan takes ex- 
ception to this statement. ‘‘ The essence, he says, of the precept 
is the sanctification of one of the seven days, and whether the 
day chosen be one or another can make no radical difference 
whatever.” This is not so. The institution of all festivals rests 
on the general ground that it is right to dedicate special times 
to the divine service ; and so far itis true that the essence of the 
Sabbath is the sanctitication of any one day in a week. But the 
essence of each individual festival lies in its being appointed to 
commemorate some particular fact. Christmas differs essen- 
tially from Easter, because at one season we commemorate the 
Nativity, at the other the Resurrection of our Lord. The object 
of the Mosaic ordinance is clearly stated. Men were allowed to 
work on the first six days of the week, becawse on the first six days 
God worked and made the universe ; they were forbidden to work 
on the seventh day, because on that day God rested. “Six days 
shalt thou labour and shalt do all thy works ; but on the seventh 
day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God, thou shalt do no work 
For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth. ... 

and rested on the seventh day ; therefore he blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it.” (Exod. xx. 10,11). The essence of this 
ordinance lies not in the observance of any day, but in the ob- 
servance of the seventh. There would be no meaning in saying, 
Six days shalt thou labour, but the seventh is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God; thou shalt do no work on the first day. . ‘ 
For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, and rested on 
the seventh day. If rest is not observed on the seventh day, the 
rage is atanend. The Church still calls the seventh day 
the Sabbath, “ Sabbatum,” because it is the day of God’s rest ; 
but she does not keep it holy. She commemorates on the first 
day of the week God working and creating light; still she 
enjoys rest on that day, not because God rested, but for an 
entirely different reason.* The Jewish ordinance was to rest 
on the day commemorative of the rest of God. That ordinance has 
been abolished. ‘This shows that it was not a divine precept 


* Primo die quo ‘Trinitas To-day the Blessed Three in One 
Beata mundum condidit, Began the earth and skies ; 

Vel quo resurgens Conditor To- day a Conqueror, God the Son, 
Nes, morte ‘victa, liberat : Did from the grave arise ; 
Pulsis procul torporibus We too will wake, &c. 

Surgamus omnes ocius, etc. —Card. Newman. 


—Hymn at Sunday matins. 
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given by God to all men, but a ceremonial ordinance of the Law 
of Moses. 

“‘The Bishop,” says Mr. Vaughan, “seems to attach very consid- 
erable importance to the first thirty-four verses of Genesis being 
a hymn or poem... . . The utmost his arguments warrant is: 
that they may be so regarded, not that they must. But the only 
important point at all in this connection seems to have escaped 
his lordship altogether. . . .. Poetry, though not necessarily 
containing truth, is not in its nature opposed to truth.” As it 
never occurred to me to announce such a paradox, Mr, Vaughan 
seems to have given himself some needless trouble by proving the 
contrary. The fact is that the only important point at all in my 
argument seems to have escaped Mr. Vaughan altogether. 
Having stated that “It is the consecration of the days of the 
week to the memory of the creation, and not a history of the 
days of creation, that forms the subject of the first chapter of 
Genesis,” I went on to say: ‘‘ Here it is necessary to meet an 
objection. Do the words of Moses really admit of such an inter- 
pretation ?” In reply, I said that when statements such as “ God 
said Be light made, and light was made,” &c., occur in a book of 
history, or are used in an historical connection, they must be 
understood to imply that the events took place at the time men- 
tioned ; but that this rule does not apply to similar statements 
when they occur not in a book of history, but in hymns or works 
of a ritual nature, or otherwise than in an historical connection, 
1 brought forward authorities in proof of my assertion. Having 
done so, it was necessary in the next place for me to show that 
the first chapter was not used in an historical connection. Itis 
commonly supposed to be historical because it forms part of the 
Book of Genesis, which is historical My answer is that it 
does not form part of the historical Book of Genesis any more 
than the 32nd and 33rd chapters of Deuteronomy form part of the 
Law. They are hymns or canticles, forming as it were an 
epilogue to the Book of Deuteronomy. So in like manner the Ist 
chapter of Genesis is not part of the history, but a sacred hymn, 
or preface, or prologue to Genesis. One of the arguments I 
alleged in proof of this, my assertion, was the marked distinction 
which may be noticed between the first thirty-four verses of 
Genesis, and the rest of the book. The first thirty-four verses are 
decidedly of a poetical character, the rest of the book is not. 
This argument is not conclusive by itself. But it is only one of 
several pieces of evidence brought forward to prove the point. 
A cumulative argument derives its force not from the detached 
portions of circumstantial evidence of which it is made up, but 
from the weight of all these taken together; and it is a logical 
fallacy to argue that because each separate portion of the evidence 
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is not conclusive hy itself so neither is the whole taken together. 
“ A threefold cord is not easily broken.” ‘The poetical character of 
the first thirty-four verses of Genesis has been insisted upon, not as 
Mr. Vaughan supposes for the absurd purpose of showing that 
being poetry they cannot be true, but as indicating that they are 
something distinct from the rest of the book which is not poetical. 
This being established, one link in the chain of evidence is made 
secure, which is all that this one argument of itself is supposed to 
effect. 

I do not think it necessary to enter further upon a consideration 
of the particular objections brought forward by Mr. Vaughan to my 
theory. I leave them without hesitation to the consideration of the 
reader. My chief object in the foregoing observations has been to 
impress upon controversialists that the scientific difficulties to 
which the first chapter of Genesis gives rise, do not regard points 
of science that are doubtful, but relate mainly to undoubted 
scientific facts. No adequate solution of these difficulties has 
hitherto been afforded by attempting to force on the words of 
Moses meanings derived from modern scientific discoveries which 
were never dreamt of in the days when Moses wrote. The only true 
and safe course is to accept his words as those of a man who is 
not teaching science, but only makes use of the scientific termin- 
ology of his day to express phenomena which fell under the 
observation of men, without in any way vouching for the truth 
or falsehood of the theories on which that terminology was 
grounded. 


Ha Witiam Cuirrorp. 
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Art. VIII—THE CHANGED POSITION OF 
MARRIED WOMEN. 


1. The Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, together with 
the Acts of 1870 and 1874, and an Introduction on the 
Law of Married Women’s Property. By RatpH THICK- 
NESSE. London: W. Maxwell & Son. 

2. The Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, with Introduc- 
tion, Summary, Notes, Cases and Precedents. By J. 8S. 
RuBINSTEIN. London: Waterlow Bros, and Layton. 

3. The Married Women’s Property Acts, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes on the Act of 1882. By HERBERT NEw- 
MAN MozLEy. London: Butterworths. 


OME nine months ago, at the fag end of a barren Session, 
there was passed, by a Parliament which hardly heeded it, 
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an Act which is likely to have a profound influence upon half 
the households of Great Britain. The Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act, 1882, is one of those revolutions of the silent sort which, 
almost unnoticed, change the face of society. It may ke safely 
said that forty = ago such an Act would have been wholly 
impossible, and yet public opinion, slowly ripening, had so 
gathered force that the Bill became law with scarcely any oppo- 
sition, and without vigorous debate at all. Any woman married 
after the 1st day of January, 1883, unless she consciously choose 
to defeat the working of the Act ‘by making a settlement, may 
keep her own property, or squander it, or invest, or hoard it, or 
bequeath it as she will, without thought or regard for the wishes 
of her husband ; and women after the commencement of the Act 
are in the same ‘position with regard to after-acquired property. 
This enviable independence of male control is extended in other 
directions, and a wife having property will henceforth enjoy the 
privileges, of being made bankrupt, of sueing, being sued, of 
speculating, entering into partnership, floating companies, pro- 
moting building societies, acting as executrix or trustee, forming 
contracts, and setting the criminal law in motion, and zenerally 
acting as though she were a spinster or aman. But before we 
can realize the full meaning of the change we must first glance 
at the previous state of the law. 

The common law of England recognized the widest distinc- 
tion between single and married women, according to the former 
the fullest measure of personal and proprietary freedom. All the 
powers, now for the first time conferred upon wives, have been 
enjoyed by their unmarried sisters for generations. Not only 
have they had the rights of perfect ownership over their property, 
but, though forbidden to serve in the army or navy, or on the 
jurors’ or magisterial bench, they have been held capable of 
filling such administrative posts as those of overseers, poor-law 
guardians, and members of the school board. Indeed, we bhe- 
lieve we are right in saying that they are also eligible as church- 
wardens, though there is no recorded instance of a spinster 
presenting herself in that useful and important capacity. In 
fine contrast with the liberty of the feme sole, as Parliament still 
persists in calling a single woman, was the legal status of a 
married woman—deeply coloured by the Church maxim, eadem 
caro vir et uxor. Our forefathers were mostly of Dogberry’s 
opinion, that if two people ride on one horse one must ride be- 
hind, and this principle was applied with much thoroughness tv 
the married state. Somehow there never seems to have been the 
least doubt as to which of the two was to ride behind, and the 
separate existence of the wife was wholly ignored, and her being 
suspended, or, in the words of Sir William Blackstone, “ incor- 
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porated” and “consolidated” into that of her husband, under 
whose wing, protection, or cover she performs everything. The 
husband and wife were in Jaw one person; and to such an extent 
was this fiction carried, that a man was unable to grant anything 
to his wife, or enter into a covenant with her, because the first 
would clearly be to presuppose her separate existence, and the 
second would be to covenant with himself. On the other hand, 
a man could leave property to his wife by will, because that in- 
strument only takes effect at death; so that in reality it was only 
leaving property to the part of himself that survived. Under 
this theory a husband was liable for his wife’s ante-nuptial debts, 
“because he adopted her and her circumstances together.” 
Husbands and wives were not allowed to give evidence for or 
against each other, because, says Blackstone, ‘‘if they were to be 
admitted as witnesses for each other, they would contradict one 
maxim of law, nemo in propria causa testis esse debet (no one 
may be a witness in his own case) ; and if against each other, they 
would contradict another maxim, nemo tenetur seipswm ac- 
cusare (no one can be bound to accuse himself)’ Another 
important consequence of the same theory was the right of the 
husband to control the person and actions of his wife,‘a privi- 
lege the reason for which has been thus lucidly explained : “ For, 
as he is to answer for her misbehaviour, the law thought it 
reasonable to entrust him with the power of restraining her by 
domestic chastisement, in the same moderation that a man is 
allowed to correct his apprentices or children, for whom the 
master or parent is also liable in some cases to answer. But this 
power was confined within reasonable limits, and the husband 
was prohibited from using any violence to his wife—aliter quam 
ad virum ex causa regiminis et castigationis uxoris suc licite 
et rationabiliter pertinet”’ (other than a reasonable man would 
think necessary for his spouse’s proper ruling and punishment). 
And this power, the learned commentator hastens to assure us, 
is common to all codes, and was even miore extensive under the 
civil law than under our own, a husband being allowed for some 
faults flagellis et fustibus acriter verberare uxorem (to give his 
wife a sound thrashing with a whip or stout stick), while for 
lesser misdemeanors he might only inflict a gentle whipping 
(modicam castigationemadhibere). Aboutthe time of Charles IL., 
however, this power of marital correction began to be doubted, a 
fact which Blackstone, writing in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, remarks upon, and then observes: “‘ Yet the lower rank of 
people, who were always fond of the old common law, still claim 
and exert this ancient privilege ; and the courts of law will still 
permit a husband to restrain a wife of her liberty in case of any 
gross misbehaviour.” Sir William then leaves the sabject, with 
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the following astonishing remark : ‘‘ We may observe, that even 
the disabilities which the wife lies under are for the most part 
intended for her protection and benefit. So great a favourite is 
the female sex of the laws of England!” To us, who can only 
believe these things in a sort of far-off and doubtful way, there 
is a certain grim humour in the words of the worthy commenta- 
tor; but if we will try to realize to ourselves that the man who 
could write in this way of the closest of human relations was a 
great English judge, and probably in front of the morality of 
his time, the knowledge will help us to measure the progress that 
is behind us, and to learn contentment that our lives are cast in 
the prose of the present rather than in the questionable poetry 
of the past. The echoes of the police courts may, indeed, some- 
times remind us that among the unwashed portions of the 
community violence towards women is still possible, but at least 
it is no longer reckoned as the exercise of “an ancient privilege ;” 
not the most degraded brute who ever kicked a wife, or the most 
patient woman that ever submitted to the correction of her lord, 
but now knows instinctively that such violence is a shameless and 
indefensible wrong. ‘There is, happily, no need to think hardly of 
those who have gone before us, or, perhaps, to doubt that the tide 
of human affection beat as freely and warmly in their veins 
as in ours; but at least we can say it was not possible, for the man 
who felt that before the day was over it might be his painful 
duty to flog his wife, to feel towards her any of that mingling of 
reverence with affection which would find place in any modern 
ideal. 

But if a wife’s position in the household has thus widely 
changed even since the days of Sir William Blackstone, her 
rights as regards property have come down to us almost unaltered 
from the times of a remote feudalism. The property of a mar- 
ried woman was invisible to the eye of the law, or only consider- 
able as forming part cf the wealth of the man in whom she had 
been “consolidated.” By the common law of England her 
property-rights were practically nil. The husband was entitled 
to collect and receive the rents and profits of his wife’s real 
estates during their joint lives, and to spend them as he thought 
fit, quite independently of any control on her part, while she was 
restrained from disposing of them in any way without his con- 
sent. In the event of his surviving, if there had been issue of 
the marriage born alive, and capale of inheriting, the husband 
at once became entitled, by what was known as “ the curtesy of 
England,” to hold the estates for the rest of his life. Over his 
wife’s leaseholds the husband had even more extensive powers, 
not only being able to appropriate the annual income, but at once 
to sell, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of them ; and if he survived, 
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and had not previously alienated them, they became his absolutely. 
The law regarding a married woman’s personal property was 
beautiful in its simplicity ; the whole, whatever the amount, and 
whether in possession or falling into possession during the cover- 
ture, upon the act of marriage passed absolutely to the husband— 
became his to deal with as he would. The only exception to this 
sweeping rule was in favour of the wife’s ‘ paraphernalia” (ra 
mapa tiv gépvnv) or articles of personal use or adornment 
belonging to a woman before marriage, or given to her by her 
husband after marriage. In these a woman 1 had a kind of quali- 
fied property, so that if the husband neglected to alienate them 
during his life, which he had perfect legal right to do, he was 
prevented from doing so by will, and a widow’s right, except 
against creditors, was perfect. It is interesting to observe, that 
any wedding presents with which an intending husband might 
seek to snare the fancy of his bride, at once came back to him upon 
marriage—a fact that must have been a stimulation to generosity. 
For if they consisted of jewellery, or articles fitted for her personal 
use, as part of his wife’s “paraphernalia” they at once became 
his to sell or dispose of as long as he lived, while, if otherwise, 
they became his absolutely, jure mariti. A married woman’s 
“ choses in action” (debts or legal rights requiring some step to be 
taken to perfect the title) became her husband’s as soon as he took 
the trouble to reduce them into possession ; so that, with the excep- 
tion of a kind of quasi and limited property in her “paraphernalia,” 
the whole of a married woman’s personal property, at whatever 
time acquired, and whether it consisted of thousands in the Funds, 
or only her wedding-ring, passed to her husband. This law, 
harsh in itself, was made harsher by the English customary 
way of providing portions for daughters. The property of women 
almost invariably consists of personalty, stock, shares, leaseholds, 
and rarely of lands; in other words, is precisely the kind of 
property which the law handed over to her husband. And the 
worst of it was, that though a woman’s property thus went to 
her husband, and might at once be swallowed up by his debts, 
if it were not spent at his death it never came back to the 
widow, but was subject to the Statute of Distributions, just as the 
rest of his personalty. If a man were inclined to humour his 
wife, he might allow her to make a will disposing of part, or the 
whole of her property, and that without the least inconvenience 
to himself, for he could always make it void by simply with- 
drawing his assent, not only during her life, but even after her 
death, at any time before the will was proved. As a learned 
judge once drily remarked, “this seems incredible to the lay 
mind, but it is good law.” Such was the state of the law which, 
VoL. 1x.—no. u. [Third Series.] ¥ F 
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unaffected by Statute, governed the rights of married women 
until a partial change was effected in 1870. 

Happily the bulk of men are better than the laws they live by, 
and the Court of Chancery, giving voice to the conscience of the 
nation, “ invented that blessed word and thing, the separate use of 
a married woman,” and so enabled at least the rich to evade in part 
the intolerable injustice of the law. Property given directly to a 
married woman we have seen at once passed by operation of law 
to her husband, but when money was given to trustees to pay the 
annual interest to a married woman, Courts of Equity held that 
the trust was not fulfilled by paying it over to her husband. 
Hence arose the whole apparatus of trustees and settlements, by 
the means of which the classes that can afford to pay for sealing- 
wax and parchment and lawyers bills, have been able to defeat the 
working of the common law, and to secure to a married woman 
the right to control at least some portion of her own. By a re- 
finement of the same doctrine, if property was given to a married 
woman for her separate use, without the appointment of any ex- 
press trustee, the husband was himself held to be a trustee, and thus 
was in the happy position of having to guard his wife’s interests 
against himself. Acting upon the principle that he who seeks 
equity must do equity, the Court of Chancery, whenever a hus- 
band had to seek its aid in obtaining property coming to him in 
right of his wife, insisted that, as a condition of its help, he should 
settle a suitable portion upon her. So that in time it came to be 
a settled principle that, whenever a wife’s “choses in action” 
could only be reduced into possession by Chancery proceedings, as 
was often the case with legacies, residuary estates, &c., the wife 
had a right to have half the property so obtained settled to her 
separate use, and this right was known as her “ equity for a settle- 
ment.” On the other hand, this right was personal to the wife, 
and could be waived by her, and of course never arose when the 
husband could persuade the trustee to hand over the money with- 
out reference to the court, The court was also very careful as to 
the amount which it would settle upon the wife and children, for 
even if the husband had left his wife, and was living in open 
shame with another woman, the court would not give everything 
to the wife, though the money came in her right, and she were 
supporting the children; but a portion of the property would be 
allowed to go to the husband or his creditors—a great equity 
judge saying, that though the court would be tender to the 
interests of the wife and children, it must also consider the 
interests of the wives and children of creditors. The doctrine of 
a married woman’s separate use is an excellent example of judge- 
made law, and it has done much in the past to soften the injustice 
of the common law doctrine; still, the remedy has been very partial, 
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and the great majority of married women are wholly outside its 
working. Nine women out of ten marry without settlements of 
any kind, and then all present property, and all after-acquired 
property, unless expressly given for separate use, passed to their 
husbands. Even upon the daughters of Mayfair, with parents 
and guardians jealous for their interests, and ready to insist upon 
settlements, the law sometimes pressed hardly. There were 
always marriages where no such provision was made, and the fact 
that the absence of settlements placed everything at the mercy 
of the husband was in itself an inducement to an unworthy 
suitor to seek for a hasty or clandestine union. In marriages 
where, for whatever reason, the formality of guardians’ assent 
was dispensed with, the chances were all against a settlement. 
Wherever there was any full wealth of affection there would also 
be the trustfulness likely to resent precaution as a wrong, and so 
a woman’s interests would easily be sacrificed to her love. And 
then it was always possible for a man who had thus persuaded a 
girl into marrying him without a settlement, if he tired of her to 
cast her aside and yet to keep her fortune; in the words of Mr. 
Lowe, “ To fatten upon the spoils of the woman he had sworn to 
cherish andto love.” Happily for the credit of the race such 
cases were rare—at least outside the imaginings of lady novelists. 
But why should they have been possible at all? The fact that 
every parent and guardian felt it a duty imposed by common and 
natural affection to contract out of the law by means of a settle- 
ment was a significant commentary upon its fairness. For it 
may be laid down as a general principle, that in every case where 
the distribution of property is concerned the law ought to stand 
in loco parentis, and make such a distribution or arrangement as 
an ordinarily good parent would make. 

It was not, however, among the leisured classes that the law 
worked most hardly ; among them any woman with considerable 
fortune would probably have friends loyal enough to care for her, 
and to see that her property was strictly tied up ; but among the 
working and middle classes the whole system of settlements and 
trusteeships, with its attendant difficulties and expense, was quite 
inapplicable. The wife of a working man, and all that belonged 
to her, passed, as we have seen, under the direct control of her 
husband; and though even under such conditions the great 
majority of marriages may have been happy, there were too 
many cases in which the home misery was made worse by the 
legal helplessness of the woman. The position of a wife who is 
tied to a drunkard will never be other than a terrible one; but 
though her place may be beside him, and her forbearance only 
the recognition of a bond or the fulfilment of a duty, there 
never can have been a reason why he should have had power to 
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squander her earnings. Under the old law, though to keep her 
children in bread a woman were ready to work her fingers to the 
bone and her eyes into dimness, there was nothing to prevent an 
idle, drunken husband from coming home on the Saturday night 
and demanding her wages, and then, as he spent them in drink, 
hiccoughing out that he was only doing what he had a perfect 
right to do. And the wife was quite helpless; for, even if she 
got her employer to pay the money directly to her, it would avail 
her nothing, as if it were done without the husband’s consent 
her receipt was no good discharge, and he could enforce payment 
over again. Even men not quite brutalized were made more 
willing to lay hands upon the little hoard their wives had perhaps 
pinched themselves to save, by knowing that the law would 
regard it merely as the lawful appropriation of their own. The 
position of a woman abandoned by her husband was, perhaps, the 
most pitiful of all; for, if by dint of industry, or the kindness of 
friends, she scraped together a competence, or managed to set up 
in business, the deserter might at any time come back and seize 
her effects and sell them, or send them to the pawnshop at his 
discretion. Even supposing there were some lingering touch of 
goodness, and the husband had so much of grace in him left as 
to be unwilling to sanction such an outrage, he might easily be 
placed in a position where his hand would be forced ; for once in 
debt, and unable to pay, his control over his creditors was gone, 
and he was powerless to prevent them from taking possession of 
property earned by his wife but legally his. We are not saying 
that any of these cases were common, or indeed anything but 
rare, for probably human cruelty in the form of home tyranny 
has always been rare. 

Having now passed in brief review what, until lately, were the 
rights of the English husband over the person and property of 
his wife, we reverse the picture, and see what she received in 
return for this surrender of her legal existence. If the promises 
of the bride to “love, honour and obey” are understood to be 
sometimes belied by subsequent conduct, the professions of the 
husband have long been a standing puzzle to the English lawyer 
—from his total inability to discover anything in the world of 
fact at all corresponding to the words “I thee with all my 
worldly goods endow.” A woman’s rights in regard to the pro- 
perty of her husband are of a most shadowy description, and are 
now even less extensive than they were. On his personal 
property she has no claim whatever, and her once substantial 
right to dower out of real estate has almost wholly disappeared. 
Before 3 & 4 Will. IV., ce. 105, a wife was entitled, if she survived, 
to the undisputed enjoyment of one-third of the freehold lands 
of which her husband was solely seized at or during the coverture, 
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and to which any child she might have had could have been heir. 
Of this estate the husband was quite powerless to dispossess her, 
either during his lifetime or by will; so that, unless she volun- 
tarily chose to alienate it, she was secure of a safe provision for 
her widowhood. By the Act of William IV. the husband was 
for the first time enabled to defeat his wife’s right to dower 
by a simple declaration to that effect in his conveyance. The 
practice of the profession has carried the injury to the wife one 
step further, by making a declaration to bar dower part of a 
customary form used in conveyancing. We have seen that a 
wife has no claim of any kind upon the personal property of her 
husband, and he is at perfect liberty to leave her penniless, and 
that though he may have come into a large fortune by marrying 
her ; but if he die before carrying out his intentions his intestacy 
brings into play the Statute of Distributions. If she has children 
the widow takes one-third of the personalty, the remaining two- 
thirds going to them. If she is childless, the widow takes half 
the personalty, the other half going to near or far relations, or, if 
there be no relations, then to the Crown. Nothing could well be 
more unjust, or bring out more clearly the little esteem in which 
the position of a widow is held by our law than this provision, 
that even the State is to come before her. And this is a wrong 
which the recent Act leaves untouched—its framers were too 
busy making a married woman’s own property secure, to care 
greatly about her claims upon her husband’s. 

It may safely be affirmed that these primitive and barbarous 
laws regulating the legal position of English women continued 
to be possible, only because the governing classes daily and 
hourly, by means of settlements, contracted themselves out of 
them. Happily, as the growth of the powers of the press made 
men more familiar with the disastrous working and, we may 
add, teaching of the laws among the industrial classes, an agita- 
tion was set on foot which never rested until the victory was 
won. Foremost among the many influences working for the 
cause of reform must be reckoned the force of American example. 
Originally the people of the United States had accepted with- 
out question, as part of their English heritage, our common law 
doctrines about the position of married women; but one by one 
the States—those of New England leading the way—redressed 
the old injustice, and the knowledge that nevertheless the homes 
of America continued very much as the homes of Britain did 
much to prepare the way for change. Twenty-five years ago 
Sir Erskine Parry carried, in the House of Commons, by 120 to 
55, the first reading of a Bill which in its broad features 
closely resembled the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882; 
but the Bill never reached a second reading. Ten years later a 
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like measure was introduced by Mr. Sefton, and supported by Mr. 
Mill and Mr. Lowe ; it passed all its stages in the Lower House 
triumphantly, and then was wrecked in the House of Lords. 
But before passing to the Act of 1870 we must pause to consider 
what was an earlier step of substantial reform, and for which we 
are indebted to the Divorce Act of 1857. One of its provisions 
introduced those protection orders with which the records of the 
police courts have since made us so familiar, and which when 
granted by a magistrate enabled a woman to hold her earnings 
independently of her husband. It would be difficult to overrate 
the good that has come of this single little-regarded clause, which, 
besides being the germ from which subsequent legislation has 
sprung, for years, when there was no other way of doing it, 
helped thousands of forsaken women to call the work of their 
hands their own. But the Act took no notice of the pathetic 
unwillingness of most women to make their misery known, and 
only touched those women whose husbands had deserted, and did 
nothing to lighten the harder lot of those whose worthless or 
drunken husbands remained, or only left them to return at the 
end of the week to claim the wages, At last, in 1870, another 
comprehensive measure, in principle hardly distinguishable from 
the recent Act, was introduced and carried through the House of 
Commons by large majorities. The cowardly amendments of 
the Peers so spoiled and marred it, that when, in hardly recog- 
nizable shape it was returned to the Lower House, only one really 
great provision remained. This provision was one which in the 
multitude of ordinary happy homes made little immediate dif- 
ference, but wherever there was unhappiness or discord gave a 
new strength to the weak. For the first time 4 woman’s wages 
—the fruits of her toil, whether of hand or brain, were made hers, 
quite free from the control of her husband. From that hour, 
even in the worst homes, women have been able to guard their own, 
to stint the drink money, and to spend the wages they have won 
as they will. Even the risk of violence has been diminished, for 
under the old law it was inevitable that the husband should look 
upon his wife’s hoard as his own, the distinction between legality 
and morality being quite too fine to be recognized. 

Women married after the passing of that Act of 1870 were 
accorded certain privileges from which an excessive tenderness 
for vested interests carefully excluded those who had married 
earlier. All personalty coming under an intestacy to a woman 
married after that Act was held to be for her separate use, and she 
was also entitled in the same way to the rents and profits of any 
freehold, copyhold, or customary properties descending to her as 
heiress or co-heiress. Property coming under any deed or will 
was held to be on a different footing ; and besides the date of the 
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marriage we have to consider the amount, for, if not exceeding 
£200, it became the wife’s separate property, but anything over 
that sum, even if it amounted to thousands, passed absolutely to 
the husband. By what process of reasoning or calculation the 
precise sum of £200 was arrived at as just the amount which a 
wife might be trusted to dispose of rationally it is not easy to 
conjecture, nor does the problem become easier when we remem- 
ber the widely different possibilities the same sum would suggest 
to the wife of the merchant and the wife of the mechanic. ‘The 
Act, therefore, made three sets of distinctions—between women 
married before 1870 and after, between property coming by deed 
or will and by intestacy, and, finally, between money amounting 
to £200 and to larger sums. The second of these distinctions 
may probably be attributed to the notion that property coming 
under an intestacy might have been settled to the woman’s 
separate use if the dead man had lived to fulfil his wishes, 
whereas in the case of a will or deed he was supposed to have 
had the opportunity and laid it aside. If this theory had been 
really believed in, it is difficult to see why the Legislature should 
have gone out of its way deliberately to defeat the intentions 
thus negatively expressed, even to the extent of £200. As these 
new rights would have been of little use without power to enforce 
them, a married woman was further enabled to maintain an 
action for the recovery of any property declared by the Act to be 
her separate property, and also for any property belonging to her 
before marriage, and which her husband had declared in writing 
should continue hers after marriage. At thesame time, a married 
woman, to the extent of her separate property, became for the 
first time answerable to the parish for the support of a pauper 
husband, and in respect of her children incurred the liabilities of 
awidow. These, together with some provisions whereby women 
married or about to be married were enabled to secure for them- 
selves money invested in the public funds, joint stock companies, 
and other financial undertakings, were the main features of the 
Act of 1870. We have seen the good that came of it, and how 
it was marred by needless limitations and distinctions without 
principle, making it clear from the first that it was only a ques- 
tion of time how soon it would be cast aside to make room fora 
bolder measure. Years rolled by, and some of the grosser 
omissions of the Act of 1870 found remedy in legislation; but 
public opinion was being silently and slowly prepared for a more 
sweeping change, and when, twelve years later, a Bill which, 
though badly drafted, was in principle nearly perfect, came 
before Parliament, it passed into law after a two hours’ debate in 
the Commons, and without a single peer venturing to record his 
vote against it. 
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Introduced by Lord Selborne, the Married Women’s Property 
Act, 1882, was steered safely and surely through the rocks and 
shoals of the House of Commons by Mr. Osborne Morgan, and, 
thanks to the national excitement over the Egyptian war, almost 
without amendment. Under its working, women married after 
the Ist day of January, 1883, will continue to enjoy most of the 
privileges of their maidenhood, and an amount of personal and 
proprietary freedom previously unknown in Great Britain. The 
rights and responsibilities of single women will remain theirs 
untouched by marriage, and matrimony will no longer mean the 
loss of separate legal existence, or “consolidation” into a 
husband. The theory of the oneness of the household, with its 
convenient simplicity, henceforth disappears, and is replaced, at 
least as far as property is concerned, by a sort of “ dual control.” 
The old relations of obedience and protection give way to a kind 
of life partnership. In the one household there will be two 
distinct owners of property, with correlative rights and obliga- 
tions—not tenants in common, or joint tenants, but separate 
owners. So far from being “ consolidated” in their husbands, 
indeed, the wives of the future will be able to sue their husbands, 
in contract or in tort, give evidence against them, make them 
bankrupt, and in certain cases to prosecute them criminally. 
The extent to which some of these privileges extend is at present, 
through the faulty drafting of the Act, not quite clear, and we 
must be content to await judicial interpretation on several doubt- 
ful points. Meanwhile, on the face of the measure, it appears 
that the timid, halting, temporizing character of the Act of 
1870 is succeeded by the spirit of thoroughness and finality. The 
great redeeming clause of the previous Act relating to women’s 
wages is now extended to cover all possessions present and to 
come, so that the act of marriage no longer serves as the 
transfer of any kind of property, real or personal. The effect of 
the first section of the Act is to empower any woman, whether 
married before the passing of the Act or after, to hold, acquire 
or dispose of, whether by will or otherwise, any property, real or 
personal, as though she were a single woman. Henceforth all 
property devolving upon, or acquired by, a married woman, 
whether it be fruit of her own industry or come to her as next 
of kin, or by will, or by gift, is hers quite free from any control 
on the part of her husband, and that without the need for the 
intervention of trustees. A more important innovation still is 
that which enables any woman married after the passing of the 
Act to hold as her own, without settlement of any kind, not only 
property coming to her subsequent to marriage, but also property 
belonging to her previous to marriage. The effect of this section 
is that the fact of marriage gives the husband no present right 
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of any kind in the property of his wife. The old situation is 
exactly reversed, and the suggestion of settlements will sound as 
sweet in the ear of the suitor as it was distasteful before. For- 
merly, if a man could persuade a girl to marry him without a 
settlement, and cared to do it, he was master of her fortune: 
now, unless he can persuade her to make a settlement, he takes 
nothing. The need for taking the initiative is for the first time 
thrust, as it ought to be, upon the party best able to take care of 
himself ; and though settlements for the sake of the children will 
still be desirable, it is well that where they are not made—and 
careless, improvident marriages there will be to the end of the 
chapter—that natural equity should be attended to, and the 
woman retain her own. 

The old law—if that can be called old which ended yesterday 
—gave, as we have seen, a direct opening to cruelty and fraud, 
and in their worst form; and however rarely that opening may 
have been used, it is well that it has now been effectively closed. 
Had the new Act been law before, one curious, shameful chapter 
in the history of the past had been left unwritten, and ‘the 
abduction of heiresses” found no mention in the statute books. 
The motive for that form of crime at least has been blotted out 
by the Act; while for analogous reasons it may also do some- 
thing to check the safer baseness of a mercenary marriage. 
Every woman on her marriage will be presented, free of cost, with 
“a settlement by Act of Parliament,” and the wife of the coster- 
monger will hold her property by the same tenure and in the 
same way as the wife of the peer. 

A direct result of this change in the law will be to render 
useless much curious learning upon the subject of “frauds upon 
marital right.” In the days when husbands had substantial 
interests in their wives’ possessions, the notion grew up, under the 
sanction of the Court of Chancery, that for a woman on the eve 
of her marriage to dispose or settle her property, or part of it, 
without the knowledge of her intended husband, was a distinct 
fraud upon his rights, and it was accordingly open to him to 
apply to the Court to have the settlement put aside, so that he 
might have the benefit. To such an extent was this doctrine 
carried that ignorance on the part of the intending husband as 
to the existence of the property has been held to be no bar to his 
right to have the secret settlement undone. In future, as there 
will be no such thing as marital right, there can hardly be any fraud 
upon it, and though a woman may still be tempted to conceal the 
existence or extent of her property, in order to avoid gentle 
pressure for settlements, it is not easy to see what remedy the 
husband would have, or, indeed, that he would suffer wrong, 
beyond the wrong there would be in such show of want of trust. 
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Another branch of legal learning similarly made obsolete is that 
relating to a wife’s equity for a settlement, which we have already 
explained to be her recognized equitable right to have part, 
usually half, of any property coming to her subsequently to her 
marriage settled to her separate use. This doctrine, which has 
done good service in the past, is now needless, as without the 
intervention of the Court the wife will take the whole. We 
may here observe that there is nothing in the Act affecting the 
rights of survivors; so that if a wife have not disposed of her 
property during life or by will, her husband at her decease will 
succeed as before to the whole of her personal estate, while his 
rights in respect to her real estate are left untouched. This 
is probably as it should be, and as the dead woman would have 
wished ; but our law will not be just until, in the converse case, 
the childless widow is entitled to the whole of her husband’s 
personal property, instead of, as now, only taking half, and having 
her right to the remainder overridden by far off kindred, or, 
failing them, by the Crown. 

In ene respect the Act is not only bold but retrospective, pro- 
viding that a woman, even if married before the lst of January, 
13883, shall be entitled to hold, as forming part of her separate 
estate, any property her title to which shall accrue after the com- 
mencement of the Act. It will be noticed that it is the title to 
the property, and not the right to possess it, the date of which is 
of moment. Thus, if a woman be entitled contingently or in 
remainder before the commencement of the Act, and the property 
vest or fall in, years hence, it will not become her separate 
property, because her title to it was already good before the 
coming into force of the Act. Not the less the provision is a 
bold one, and trenches, if not upon legal interests, atvany rate upon 
vested expectations. It is possible that, amid the tangled skein 
of motive which may have led a youth into matrimony, the 
knowledge that his bride had expectations from some great aunt, 
or other ancient relative, held a not unimportant place, and 
the Act now frustrates, and effectively renders vain, any personal 
hopes the youth may have formed thereupon. If the great aunt 
or ancient relative survived until the lst of January, 1883, and 
dealt with her fortune as she was expected to do, the husband 
would take no interest whatever, because it was the probability of 
it, and not the title to it, which accrued before the commencement 
of the Act. As anatural consequence of the enlarged proprietary 
rights now conferred upon married women, the Act further 
renders them capable of suing and being sued in all respects 
whether in civil or criminal proceedings, as though they were 
spinsters, and for the first time any damages or costs recovered 
by them in a court of law will be their separate property. This 
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power, extending to torts as well as contracts, and making it no 
longer needful that their husbands should be joined either as 

laintiffs or defendants, seems to open up a fine field for possible 
litigation. The wife who fancies herself aggrieved by a slander, 
or injured in a railway accident, may, without the consent of 
her husband, or in defiance of him, appeal to a British jury 
to give her damages, and then display financial judgment by 
investing the proceeds of a soiled reputation or a broken leg 
in the Three per Cents. or the Egyptian bonds. But it is 
not only strangers that a married woman may now pursue and 
harry with litigation; if she is so minded she may turn her 
attention to her husband. She has henceforth the fullest liberty 
to proceed against him in a civil action, and has the same 
remedies for the protection and security of her separate property 
against her husband as against any one else. We gather, indeed, 
from the hopelessly obscure language of the twelfth section of the 
Act, that a woman’s power to sue her husband for torts is con- 
fined to wrongs touching her separate property, and does not 
extend to personal torts. The effect of this limitation will be to 
prevent a woman from punishing her husband in damages 
because he has slandered, or libelled, or assaulted her, but if he 
stay at home to thieve, or pilfer, or waste, a wife will now be able 
to sue him as for a tort done in respect of her property. But 
the Act introduces a far more sweeping and drastic change. The 
old rule, that husbands and wives were incompetent to bear 
testimony for or against each other is made obsolete, and, in 
certain cases, they are now invited to prosecute one another for 
theft. Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the utter breaking 
up and abandonment of the old “ consolidation ” theory, so dear 
to the old jurists, than this new power of a woman to drag her 
husband before a criminal court. This is a power which, apart 
from cases of personal violence, has been hitherto unknown in 
the land, and, if the need for it be a new one, must be subject 
for curious reflection. Happily, the more probable thing is, that 
the need was there before, and that the yielding of the power has 
now first been made possible by the new fairness of men. How- 
ever that may be, no previous English legislation had ever con- 
tained hint or suggestion that a wife had a right, in respect of 
property, to proceed criminally against the man she had chosen 
for better or for worse. The Act of 1870, indeed, gave a married 
woman civil and criminal remedies “ against all persons whom- 
soever,” but no practitioner had the boldness to contend that 
these words would enable her to put her husband as a prisoner 
into the dock. In the new Act, however, all room for doubting 
is taken away by the addition of “ including her husband” to the 
words “against all persons whomsoever,” Still, this power of 
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eriminal redress is strictly conditioned, and, a woman may not 
prosecute her husband for a theft or kindred crime committed 
while they are living together, unless he be contemplating 
desertion. If he desert her and then steal from her, or steal from 
her as a preparation for desertion, she can promptly prosecute 
him, and follow him up to the end. Violent as seems this change 
in the law, and startling to masculine humanity, it will probably 
work well. The criminal law can only be set in motion when 
there has been desertion accomplished or intended, and the new 
power of the wife will be most often used when the man who has 
abandoned her has taken her property to deck a home from which 
she is to be a stranger. The power to sue a husband for torts in 
respect of her separate property was the inevitable outcome of the 
good done by the Act, for it would obviously be a vain concession 
to allow a woman to retain her own and then leave her without 
a remedy against the husband who chose to disregard her claim. 
On the other hand, while the husband receives an equivalent 
power of proceeding criminally against his wife, it does not appear 
that he will have any correlative right to sue her in tort—an 
omission which is probably due to the characteristically blundering 
draftsmanship of the Act. 

The ample way in which the Married Women’s Property Act, 
1882, guarantees that married women shall be empowered to save 
or spend their own property, naturally involved some change in the 
law respecting a husband’s liability for his wife’s contracts, 
Accordingly, we find it provided that every contract entered into 
by a married woman shall be deemed to be a contract in respect 
of, and binding on, her separate property, unless the contrary be 
shown. The effect of this clause is to shift the burden of proof 
from the creditor to the married woman, on whom it will be 
incumbent to show that the circumstances of the contract rebut 
the primd fucie presumption that she intended thereby to bind 
her separate estate. At the same time, the framers of the Act can 
hardly have wished to hamper the wife’s power to act as agent 
for her husband, and we may take it that, when the circumstances 
are such as would give rise to acommon law liability on his part, 
they will also serve to negative the presumption raised by the 
section. Otherwise, the old law as to the husband’s liabilities for 
his wife’s contracts remains where it was, so that tradesmen will 
probably continue in their mistaken but persistent belief that 
husbands can be made to pay for any reasonable order a wife may 
think fit to give. To the average shopman it seems part of the 
natural fitness of things that a woman should have power to run 
up bills in her husband’s name, and repeated judicial decisions 
have been quite powerless to uproot a notion so conducive to 
briskness of trade. In reality, a married woman’s power to con- 
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tract for her husband is part of the general law of agency, and 
rests upon easily recognizable principles. It is now well settled 
that neither the fact of marriage nor consequent cohabitation 
implies a mandate by law making the wife the agent of the hus- 
band, so as to be able to bind him or pledge his credit. Where a 
married couple are living together in the ordinary way, there may 
be, and probably would be, some presumption that the wife had 
authority to pledge her husband’s credit in supplying the ordinary 
wants of the household, but the evidence would be only primd 
facie, and the presumption, not of law, but of fact, and so liable 
to be rebutted. Thus, if the husband had in fact never given his 
wife any authority, but had supplied her with ready money for the 
purposes of the household, he would not be liable, even though 
the goods sent in were in the nature of necessaries. It is possible, 
however, that, though never intending to hold out his wite as his 
agent, and never really giving her any authority, a man should 
so conduct himself as to entitle tradesmen to place reliance on the 
woman’s representations that she had his authority, and in such 
a case he would be liable. Whether, however, his action 
amounted to a tacit acknowledgment that his wife was his agent, 
would be a question of fact, to be determined after a review of all 
the circumstances of the case. In the recent case of Debenham 
v. Mellon (6 App. Ca. 24), Lord Blackburn says :— 


In the ordinary case of the management of the household the wife 
is the manager, and would necessarily get short and reasonable 
credit on butchers’ and bakers’ bills, and such things ; and for these 
she would have authority to pledge the credit of the husband. I 
think that, if the husband and wife are living together, that is a 
sere poe of fact from which the jury might infer that the 
iusband really did give his wife such authority. But even then I 
do not think the authority would arise so long as he supplied her 
with the means of procuring the articles elsewhere. ... . I quite 
agree that, if the husband knew that the wife had got credit, if he 
had allowed the tradesman to suppose that he himself had sanctioned 
the transactions by paying them, or in other ways, it might very well 
be argued that he would have given such evidence of authority that, if 
he did revoke it, he would be bound to give notice of the revocation 
to the tradesman, and all who had acted upon the faith of his autho- 
rity and sanction. That would be the general rule, for where an 
agent is clothed with an authority, and afterwards that authority is 
revoked, unless that revocation has been made known to those who 
have dealt with him, they would be entitled to say: “The principal 
is precluded from denying that that authority continued to exist 
which he had led us to believe, as reasonable people, did actually 
exist.” 


So that the husband is under no obligation to notify to trades- 
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men that his wife is not, or has ceased to be, his agent, unless by 
his own conduct or omission he has himself entitled them to treat 
her as such. On the other hand, a wife who has been deserted 
by her husband, or forced to live apart from him by reason of his 
misconduct, is entitled, in the absence of other provision, to pledge 
his credit for such things as are reasonable or necessary—other- 
wise if they are living apart through her default. This state of 
the law, arrived at after much doubting, and only finally settled 
by a recent decision, rests firm upon the broad principles of 
agency, and the only result of the altered status of married 
women with respect to property will be in some cases to change 
the circumstances under which the presumption of agency will 
arise, and to shift the burden of proof from one party to the 
other. 

With regard to a husband’s liabilities for his wife’s ante- 
nuptial debts, the new Act follows the lines laid down by the 
Married Women’s Property Amendment Act, 1874, and the four- 
teenth section provides that he shall be liable for her contracts and 
torts made or committed before marriage, but to the extent only 
of the property he has received from her. There is nothing in 
the Act which affects the liabilities of any one married before 
the commencement of the Act, so that there is now a threefold 
Jaw, according to whether the marriage took place before the 9th 
day of August, 1870, or between that date and the 29th of July, 
1874, or later. In the first case, husbands are liable for their 
wives’ ante-nuptial debts, contracts and torts absolutely, and to 
the full extent of their own property. In the second case, not 
liable at all for her debts, even to the extent of property received 
through the wife, but liable for her ante-nuptial torts. In the 
third case, liable, but only to the extent of assets received through 
the wife—a state of confusion which gives meaning to the legal 
maxim: “An Englishman’s duty is to obey the law, not to know 
it.” The only way in which the new Act enlarges upon the pro- 
visions of the Married Women’s Property Amendment Act, 1874, 
is in the case where the husband would be, in consequence of his 
marriage, liable under the 78th section of the Companies’ Act, 
1862, as a contributary to a company in liquidation, a case which 
was held by Mr. Justice Fry not to come within the meaning of 
the Act of 1874. Women married after the commencement of 
the Act are made liable for their ante-nuptial debts, contracts and 
torts, and as between themselves and their husbands primarily 
liable. There is one section which is hard upon a wiie who lends 
money to her husband, whether for purposes of business or other- 
wise, deciding, in fact, that money so advanced shall, in the event 
of his bankruptcy, be treated as part of his assets, and that her 
claim to a dividend as a creditor shall be postponed until the 
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claims of other creditors have been satisfied in full. This regula- 
tion, due to an excessive tenderness for creditors, and a desire to 
avoid collusion, we fear will work badly, and obviously makes it 
safer for a woman to lend money to any one rather than her 
husband—a surely disastrous result when the Act is investing a 
woman’s willingness to lend with a new importance. For the 
first time outside the custom of the City of London, a married 
woman may now be made bankrupt, but only if she be trading 
separately from her husband, and therefore, of course, is not liable 
if she is in partnership with him. An attempt was made to make 
a married woman a bankrupt under the Act of 1870, and after 
some uncertainty it was decided by the Court of Appeal (ex 
parte Jones, 12 Ch. D. 484) that she could not. 

Passing the clauses whereby the fact that money or stock 
standing in the sole name of a married woman is made primd 
facie evidence that she is entitled to it as her separate property, 
we come to a married woman’s new liabilities to the public for 
the maintenance of her husband and her children. It will bea 
source of melancholy satisfaction to some to know that, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Act of 1870, a wife with pro- 
perty can now be made to relieve the parish of the burden of her 
pauper husband, and to pay such weekly sum towards his main- 
tenance as the local justices shall decide. At the same time, her 
liability is carefully limited, and in no case can arise until the 
husband has applied for relief at the door of the workhouse, and 
if he choose rather to starve he has no legal claim. Seeing that 
a wife, unless she deprive herself of her power by her own mis- 
conduct, can always insist upon her husband’s supplying her with 
necessaries—and meaning by necessaries things suitable to her 
station—an even-handed justice would seem to require that she also 
should be forced to recognize her duty without waiting until the 
last extremities of want have been endured ; but the inequality in 
the law, having regard to the difference in the work power, is 
after all more apparent than real, and the legislature was pro- 
bably unwilling to make it possible that a man should be en- 
couraged to live in idleness by reason of a woman’s obligation to 
supply him with necessaries “suitable to his rank.” As a wife’s 
unfaithfulness has been held to exonerate a husband, it is sub- 
mitted that adultery on the part of a husband will now release a 
wife from all liability to the parish. With regard to the support 
of other relations, the new Act extends the liability of married 
women from children to grandchildren, but perpetuates the 
anomaly that, while a man is bound to support his wife’s children 
by a former husband, there is no correlative duty imposed upon her 
of contributing to the maintenance of any step-children she may 
have. The Act is silent as to the question of primary liability, 
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apparently leaving it to the discretion of the guardians whether 
the order for the support of children shall be made upon the 
father or the mother. Finally, the Act saves existing settlements, 
and allows them to be made hereafter, and expressly says that 
nothing therein contained shall render inoperative any re- 
straints upon anticipation attaching to the property of a married 
woman. 

Such are the main provisions of a Statute of which the far- 
reaching consequences can now only be told of doubtfully, and, as 
it were, ; guessed at through the veil of time. The tendency was 
first to exaggerate, and. then unwisely to depreciate, results 
which, though { they may be slow in the coming, and silent, will not 
be the less creat on that account. Now, as from the beginning, 
the promoters of the measure are met by the stale cynicism that 
no State interference can avail to save a wife from her natural 
protector, and that, with whatever safeguards we may seek to 
fence about a womau’s property, her husband will still control it, 
his only hesitation being whether he should “kiss or kick” her 
out of it. We must remember, however, that the teaching 
of the law insensibly governs and colours men’s notions of 
conduct. The ambiguity there is in the word “lawful” is 
answerable for much doubtful morality, and the feeling that 
what the Statute-book sanctions cannot be very far wrong, 
has had much to do with the usage of woman in the past. 
Cruelty is never quite ruthless till it believes itself righteous, and 
English reverence for law has by a sad irony helped to make 
the lot of women harder. The new Act will come as a revelation 
to many, teaching them that there is no divine right by which a 
husband may squander a woman’s fortune, whether won by her 
own industry and self-restraint or coming to her in the right of 
her friends. And even if it be true that here and there a husband 
will still sueceed in coaxing a wife out of the control of her 
money : the liability to be coaxed is likely to become more rare ; 
for among the perhaps far-off results of the Act, will be a new 
sense of independence, and a new desire to be consulted in busi- 
ness matters. We say among the far-off results, because women’s 
hereditary incapacity for affairs, and half comic, half pathetic 
ignorance about all that touches money, will for a long time 
prompt them to distrust themselves, and place reliance in male 
guidance, Still, the process is set on foot, and sooner or later 
we shall see an assertion of individuality tending to make the 
phrase, “the head of the family,” one of doubtfal meaning. 
Sooner or later wives will claim to spend and withhold ; and even 
if their husbands continue to direct the expenditure they will 
wish, and rightly, to have something of the pleasure and the 
grace of giving. That the process of acquiring business aptitude 
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will be a long one, and accompanied by some startling financial 
experiments, is probable enough. Money will doubtless be 
muddled away, and the tendency to find pleasurable excitement in 
floating bubble companies, and buying balloon shares, have to be 
duly corrected by experience. The art of drawing up flattering 
prospectuses, already thought to be approaching perfectness, will 
receive a new impetus, and fiscal schemes will be baited with a 
strict regard to the idiosyncrasies of the latest class of investors. 
But after all this is only saying that the new knowledge will be 
accompanied by the pains of birth, and if to the end women are 
found to spend more willingly or less judiciously than their hus- 
bands, that is hardly sufficient reason for going back to the old 
tutelage. We let the gambler squander away his inheritance, 
and, for matter of that, his wife’s too, without effective rebuke ; 
and as no one is known to have suggested that the youth who 
scatters ancestral acres among the loafers and hangers-on of a 
race course, should be shut up in a madhouse, it would be a little 
pharisaical to complain of the feminine preference for rotten 
securities. It is not possible for any legislation, however wise or 
paternal, to protect people against the consequences of their own 
ignorance, impulsiveness, or folly ; but that is no reason why the 
law should anticipate those consequences. We cannot prevent 
individual women from playing ducks and drakes with their pro- 
perty, or handing it over to the mercies of a husband; but that 
is no reason why the law should do it forthem. The Legislature 
may be powerless to prevent the acts of others, but at least it is 
answerable for its own. 

So far we have assumed that the enlarged powers of women 
over property will lead to a greater recklessness of spending, and’ 
among the leisured classes this may be so; but, on the other hand, 
in homes where the incomes are narrow the new facilities given 
to married women to acquire and hold property will be a distinct 
gain to the cause of national thrift. With their much smaller 
means of earning money the wages of women are so much more 
precious to them, and no mother who has known what it is to 
want, or had to hold the wolf off by the ears, is ever likely to 
spend in indulgence with quite the same recklessness as her 
husband or brothers. Any one who is familiar with the lives of 
the poor, and knows something of the surroundings of the 
working millions who are gathered in the cities, will recognize that 
the wife is generally the surest purse keeper, and that anything 
which goes to strengthen her control over the family expenditure 
will mean some attempt at saving, and an effort to lessen the 
drink money. Indeed, the likelier thing is that we shall see the 
growth amongst us of something of that penuriousness and hard, 
joyless thrift, which makes the French peasantry the least 
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attractive in the world. But for the present, at any rate, we are 
a long way from that danger. It may be that at first the Act 
will leave the bulk of homes very much as they were, but it would 
be a dangerous mistake, merely because women of the leisured 
classes, not schooled by misery into quickness, take years to 
Jearn what their rights are, to suppose its consequences are 


therefore insignificant. In attempting to forecast the results of 


any legislation the most we can do is to point to tendencies ; and 
tendencies are apt to be thwarted. In the many homes, happy 
without a history, and where there is an approach to the perfect- 
ness of mutual trust, it will make little immediate matter in 
whose name property may be held—whether in the husband’s or 
the wife’s. But legislation is seldom needed for the majority ; it 
is the exceptional cases that ery loudest for remedy, and, in the 
end, force the hands of Ministers. In the households where there 
is no longer trust, and from which affection has been banished, or 
only stays to haunt as a memory, a wife’s right to have some 
voice in the disposal of her property is for the first time made 
sure. Between the two extremes there are the thousand cases 
in which the passing of the Act will beget a new thoughtfulness, 
in at least consulting a woman’s wish, and give an additional 
shadow of emphasis to her voice when she gives an opinion in 
family council. In the many cases it may be, it will have no 
directly perceptible result, but when it does work its influence 
can only be for good. The fears that have been so freely and 
loudly expressed, that divided ownership will mean a divided 
household, and that the Act will promote family discord, are a 
little unreal. If there be a difference between husband and wife 
as to the disposal of property coming in the right of the woman, 
the difference is not remedied by allowing the husband to do as 
he likes, and the peace secured under the old law could only have 
been “ the peace of Warsaw.” If the difference be there—and it is 
better that it should be there, than only not there because a wife 
may not speak her mind about her own—no good will come by 
trying to smother it, or affecting to disbelieve in its existence. 
The bravest, frankest way is to recognize it, and as the Act has 
no bearing upon the property of the husband, there can at least 
be no injustice in allowing her wish to prevail. 

There is one way in which we think the Act may do serious 
harm, but the evil is so inextricably bound up with the good that 
all we can do is to acknowledge its existence, and then acquiesce 
in it as part of a larger gain. It has been pointed out, and we 
think truly, that a wife’s new independence as to property will 
sometimes tend to make the downward path more smooth, and 
matrimonial unfaithfulness more common. Formerly the know- 
ledge that the false step would leave her destitute must have 
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helped many a woman to turn aside from the first whisperings of 
temptation; but now, if wealthy, she may leave her home, aud it 
she will, enrich the seducer with her fortune; and the husband will 
be without remedy, as the power of the Divorce Court to make an 
allowance only extends to settled property, and not to property 
ensured to the wife under the Act. The same causes that 
may remove a saving restraint from the path of the tempted 
wife will also serve to make that form of rascaldom more 
attractive to men. It has been somewhat hastily assumed 
that marriage settlements will fall into general disuse, but, though 
for different reasons, they will be quite as desirable as before. 
There will no longer be the old need to insist on them for 
the protection of the wife, as the husband’s matter-of-course title 
to her property no longer exists ; but experience has shown that 
as long as a wife’s property depends upon her power to say “ No” 
its position is insecure. Hence, there grew up in the Court of 
Chancery, in the time of Lord Thurlow, the practice, since be- 
come general, of restraining married women from anticipation— 
that is, putting it out of their power to touch the corpus of 
their property, and obliging them to be contented with the 
annual income. By this means was invented a machinery whereby 
a wife may save herself from her own folly or affection, and 
beforehand make it impossible that she should yield to the caress 
of a husband money intended as provision for herself or her 
children. The use of these restrictions on anticipation will re- 
main untouched by the recent Act, and though a little undigni- 
fied and almost ironical on the morning of marriage, will probably 
still be advisable. Settlements will also be required in the 
interests of the children, who can thus be placed beyond the 
reach of the fault or misfortune of their parents. In the case, 
too, of any great disparity of fortune between husband and wife, 
it will be well that some legal provision should be made, to avoid 
the possible bickerings that might arise if either were left to be 
4 pensioner upon the bounty of the other. It is obvious that 
artificial restraints, like those upon anticipation designed for the 
protection of married women, have little in common with the old 
disabilities which, one by one, have fallen away, until in the 
matter of proprietary freedom there is little to be desired. 

It is a little curious to note that, in this matter of married 
women’s property, the same step in the world’s progress was 
reached ages ago by another imperial people, and in a closely 
analogous way. The working out of the problem was characterized 
in Rome by the same clinging to the forms of the law, and by the 
same disregard for its spirit. In Rome, as in England, the pro- 
perty and the person of the wife were originally beneath the 
control of the husband ; under all the recognized forms of mar- 
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riage—the confarreatio, the coenvptio, and the wsws—the bride 

assed in manum viri, and became as the daughter of her hus- 
band. Gradually the older and stricter forms fell into disuse, 
and were replaced by a modification of the wsus, whereby a wife 
no longer “ came under the hand” of her husband, and with 
regard to her property was in very much the position of an Eng- 
lish wife with a settlement. Unless a portion of her property 
had been set aside under the name of dos, as a contribution to 
the common expenses of the household, a woman in the days of 
Antonine Rome kept everything she possessed as her separate 
property. But the emancipation of women was carried out fur- 
ther and more logically, and affected not only property but the 
person. Side by side with this proprietary freedom there grew 
up habits of personal liberty unparalleled in the civilizations of 
the West. At the time of which we are speaking, when the 
Roman Empire was at its greatest, recognition of any sanctity 
in the marriage tie was wholly foreign to men’s minds; the most 
common form of marriage meant little more than a temporary 
loan of the woman by her friends, a sort of voluntary conjugal 
society, to be dissolved at the will of either party. The Church, 
as might be supposed, from the first waged a fierce war with this 
un-Christian licence, but with very partial success, when other 
and more frightful developments were stayed, and the progress of 
the world rolled back by the inroads of the barbarian. The 
breaking up of the Roman Empire placed women once more under 
male tutelage, for while the barbarians had the notions of 
barbarians, the Church in its horror for the personal licence that 
disgraced the days of the Roman splendour, in many ways cast 
its influence in the same scale. Thus, as Sir Henry Maine has 
pointed out, wherever in modern Europe the Roman jurisprudence 
has prevailed women have enjoyed an independence unknown in 
countries where the law is based upon the canon law system. A 
comparison between the French law and the English common 
law—as regards marriage derived from the canon law—will 
illustrate what is meant. Now that we, too, in the hour of com- 
pleted Empire, have freed married women from all property 
disabilities, and so have reached a stage long ago worked out by the 
jurisconsults of Rome, it may be well to ask ourselves whether 
the process is to end here. We, too, travelled all the long road 
that separates status from contract ; and a wife, from being the 
personal chattel of her husband, has come to be loyally accepted 
as his equal helpmate. 

It is impossible to conceal from ourselves that the chief value 
of the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, in the eyes of many, 
is that it is another step won towards what they are pleased to 
call the emancipation of women. There can be little doubt that 
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the Act will be used by advocates of the so-called Women’s 
right’s movement as a fulcrum upon which to work with the 
lever of a renewed agitation. Property, for instance, has always 
been the English qualification for the franchise; and as the Act 
slowly comes into force, until gradually all women stand in the 
same relation towards property as men, that argument for their 
admission into the pale of the constitution will be stronger. 
Hitherto their advocates, urging that the suffrage should depend 
upon the payment of taxes, quite irrespective of sex, have always 
been met with the answer that such an arrangement would be a 
slur upon the mothers of England, and give to spinsters what in 
practice would be denied to wives. That can be said no longer. 
But apart from this special question of the franchise, which, to 
our minds, is conclusively decided against the claims of women 
by the danger there would be in possible divorce between the 
physical sanction of the law and the lawgivers themselves—it 
being quite conceivable that on some questions, such as drink, 
men and women might take opposite sides—there is the larger 
question of women’s position in the world of action. We have 
said that the Act may result in some new independence, indi- 
viduality and assertiveness, but it is not necessary to suppose it 
will do more. Rather, on the contrary, the yielding of so much 
that is just may serve to take the heart out of an agitation which 
has never had strong hold upon the nation, and can only triumph 
by trampling upon cherished ideals. If the old willingness to 
accept the home and the household as the fitted sphere of duty 
and activity is no longer felt, and women cease to find content- 
ment in making a happy difference in the lives that are nearest 
to them, at least let us clear our minds of cant and illusions that 
are vain. Nothing can be more idle than to suppose that women 
ean long enjoy at once the rights of one sex and the privileges of 
the other. If they make choice to take equal share in public 
and professional life—the strife of the forum and the market— 
they will find themselves working shoulder to shoulder with ruder 
comrades, and under conditions where the battle is to the strong. 
If, leaving their vantage ground, they step down into the arena, 
they will have to share the dust and the toil and also the stain of 
the struggle. Old world notions about womanly perfectness will 
have to make place for others, and we are not sure that the world 
will be the richer for the change. We shall have to say good- 
by to a thousand softening, chivalrous, civilizing influences— 
influences not easily describable, but easily to be recognized in the 
work they have done; and their work has been this—that they 
have made it possible that from the word human we should 
win the word humane. But the sway men have bowed to 
will not long outlive the changed relations; and if women 
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come to be regarded as men, rivals to be trampled down, or past 
in the race, their old power will perish. But something more 
is at stake than the outward refinements, the tendernesses and 
amenities, the elegancies and the courtesies of life, for the same 
process will result in a sure weakening of the spiritual forces of 
the world—our very ideals are in danger. The approval of some 
woman, whose approval is reserved for the highest, has most 
often been the incentive to the best of human striving. But if 
that influence has worked for good in the past, it has been chiefly 
because women have been thought to judge conduct by higher 
standards, to exact more, and show less tolerance towards base- 
ness and insincerity. And that, again, is in turn dependent upon 
the fact that their minds are coloured by an innocence impossible 
to men. We all know George Eliot’s passage in which she tells 
us how, in spite of Burke’s grand dirge over the dying chivalry 
of his day, its essential spirit—the spirit of reverence towards 
women— has still survived. It is now threatened with a danger 
which the mind of Burke never foresaw. If the so-called eman- 
cipation of women is carried to the full, it can only mean spiritual 
impoverishment and desecration to that finer and rarer moral 
atmosphere men have hitherto breathed in their presence. 

But the fact that the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, 
may perhaps serve as encouragement to some to push forward 
claims that are opposed both by the long teaching of the Church, 
and by considerations touching our human welfare, must not 
make us repent. Because some may demand more than is just 
is no reason for withholding that which is. The Act has made 
tardy reparation for old injustice, and though something yet 
remains to be done in amending the law relating to a husband’s 
intestacy, the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, will remain 
a lasting tribute to the patience and right feeling of the men who 
worked for it, and the happy heedlessness of the Parliament that 
passed it. 

Joun GrorcE Cox. 
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Art. IX.—THE SAD EXPERIENCE OF CATHOLICS 
IN NON-CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES. 


T is strange that while the Catholics of this country, and the 
most earnest Christians who are not Catholics, are making 
every effort to preserve the denominational character of popular 
education, a certain number of us should be found, on the other 
—_ to advocate mixed University education for the higher 
classes, 
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It will perhaps be urged by these last that the Universities and 
the Board schools are not equally hostile to the Catholic religion 
de facto, because the former are frequented by youths who are 
already grounded in the doctrines of faith, whereas the latter are 
instituted for children who have not yet had that grounding. 
There is much truth in this distinction, and it holds good up to 
a certain point. But beyond that point it is untenable. For it 
is certain, with the certainty of fatal experience, that temptations 
against faith, the supernatural, and even against the existence of 
God, exercise a far more powerful influence upon young men than 
they do upon children. ‘The child’s mind is almost a passive 
recipient of whatever it is taught; the young man’s intelligence 
having been fully awakened and developed, becomes actively 
inquisitive and acquisitive. The most fascinating and most 
importunate temptations springing out of his spirit of inde- 
pendence, the pride of reason, and trust in his own strength, 
beset him just at the time when the greatest, the most profound 
and difficult, problems of philosophy are presented to his mind for 
solution. The dangers to faith incurred by a young man going 
fresh into a society that is polished, fashionable, fascinating, 
masterful, and sceptical, are far more serious than those to which 
a boy is exposed who is sent toa non-Catholic school to learn the 
three R’s. 

Contrast the conduct of those Catholics who send their sons 
to Oxford with the teaching and spirit of the Catholic Church. 
In these latter years no subject has been so frequently illustrated 
by solemn declarations and legislation on the part of the Church 
as the intrinsic evil of mixed education for all classes of Catholics. 
A hundred years ago the question had not arisen, or at least it 
was not ripe for the universal decision which has now been 
given. A hundred years ago, therefore, it would have been quite 
conceivable that Catholics, in certain countries, should have 
advocated a system of mixed education. But it is difficult to 
conceive how they can do so now, and yet feel that their loyalty 
to the Church is unimpaired. 

To put aside the consideration of primary and secondary edu- 
eation, let us consider what course the Church has followed every- 
where regarding University education. 

We find that strenuous efforts have been made by Catholics in 
nearly every country to obtain Catholic Universities—not because 
no Universities existed in those countries, but because, not being 
Catholic, they were intrinsically dangerous to Catholic life. The 
Catholics of Belgium found it necessary to establish a Catholic 
University, and they have succeeded perfectly at Louvain. The 
Catholics of Germany felt the same need ; they put forward their 
programme in 1862, but their design was crushed by the tyran- 
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nical interference of the State. The Catholics of France as soon 
as they felt themselves free began to found Catholic Universities, 
and if they have not met with success, the fault lies with their 
present persecutors. The Catholics of Ireland similarly have 
made enormous efforts to found a Catholic University. They 
obtained the co-operation of the greatest University authority, 
and Cardinal Newman lent himself, heart and soul, to the enter- 
prise. If the Catholic University of Dublin has had only a very 
partial success up to the present, the reasons are obvious. The 
persistent action of the Protestant Government of England has 
been able, without the appearance of persecution, to starve and 
discredit it, while with enormous funds it has maintained or set 
up powerful rivals to supplant it. 

The Catholics of England have not been blind to the need of a 
Catholic University, and, though a first effort has proved abortive, 
they still feel, and feel with increasing intensity, the need of 
something that should correspond to a Catholic University. 

In Canada the Catholics have a Catholic University, chartered 
by the Queen of England, and sufficiently endowed. 

In the United States there is the recognized need of a Univer- 
sity which shall be Catholic in name and spirit. 

We may say, therefore, broadly that Catholics have everywhere 
condemned the mixed system at the Universities by the efforts 
and sacrifices they have made to found Universities which shall 
be purely Catholic. 

On the matter of education the Church and the world have set 
in two distinct currents. The Church declares everywhere that 
education must be distinctly religious, from the primary school 
up to the University, basing her declaration upon a Divine 
right, inherent in her Divine commission, to watch and guard the 
education of all her children, whether in the poor school or in 
the University. 

The world, on the other hand, is everywhere arrogating to itself 
fall control over education, to the exclusion of the Church. And 
thus between the Church and the world a conflict has begun 
which will tax all the resources of the one and the other. The 
world is rich, the Church is poor; the world seeks itself, the 
Church the salvation of souls; the world is numerous and power- 
ful, its adherents are recruited with great ease; the Church is 
‘a little flock,” its power is spiritual, its adherents are they who 
are not ashamed of the gospel and of the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The warfare seems to be a very uneven one; humanly 
speaking, the odds are all on one side. 

The conflict has become general throughout the world. In 
England, for several reasons, it has not been fiercely waged as yet. 
Till a few years ago the religious feeling of Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge, based as it was upon the old Catholic principle which 
guarded every University and house of education with a religious 
test, kept the national Universities practically closed to Catholics. 
Finding the doors closed to them, Catholics were not even tempted 
to seek admittance. Till a few years ago the national feeling of 
England was strongly in favour of denominational education. 
The nation was still of the opinion of Milton, who held that— 


The great work of education is to repair the ruin of our first 
parents, by learning to know God aright; to love Him, to desire to 
emulate Him as best we may, possessing our souls in true virtue, 
which being united to true science, makes up the highest attainable 
perfection. 


In the Report of the Royal Commissioners, presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1861, we find the following evidence as to the general 
acceptance throughout England of the principle that education 
ought to be religious. We quote this authoritative passage, if 
only to show how soon it has fallen out of date :— 


We think that the existing plan (the denominational one), is the 
only one by which it would be possible to secure the religious cha- 
racter of popular education. It is unnecessary for us to enter upon 
proof of the assertion, that this is desirable in itself. It is enough 
for our purpose to say that there is strong evidence that it is the 
deliberate opinion of the great majority of persons in this country 
(England) that it is desirable. Some evidence has pnp | been 
given upon this subject of the feelings of the parents of the children 
to be educated. Those of the nation at large are proved by the fact 
that, with hardly an exception, every endowment for the purposes of 
education, from the University down to the smallest village school, 
has been connected by its founder with some religious body. 

The controversies which have occurred in the course of the last 
twenty years, the difficulties which they have thrown in the way of 
the establishment of any comprehensive (i.e., united or mixed) system, 
and their practical result in the establishment of the denominational 
training colleges and elementary schools, appear to us to place 
beyond all doubt the conclusion, that the great body of the population 
are determined that religion and education must be closely connected, and 
we do not think that any other principle than that which is the base 
of the present system would secure this result. 

It has been supposed that the object of securing the religious 
character of education might be equally attained, either by restrict- 
ing the teaching given in the schools to points upon which different 
denominations agree, or by drawing a broad line between the 
religious and secular instruction, and by —- that the religious 
instruction should be given at particular hours, and by the ministers 
of different denominations. We do not think that either of these 
expedients would be suitable to the state of feeling in this country. 

The plan (continue the Commissioners) of drawing a line between 
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religious and secular instruction, and confining the religious instruc- 
tion to particular hours, would, we believe, be equally unlikely to 
succeed. ‘The principal promoters of education maintain that such 
a line cannot be drawn, and that every subject which is not merely 
mechanical, such as writing and working sums, but is connected 
with the feelings and conduct of mankind, may and ought to be made 
the occasion of giving religious instruction. 

They maintain that the religious influence of the school depends 
no less upon the personal character and example of the teacher, 
upon the manner in which he administers discipline, upon the various 
opportunities which he takes for enforcing paliaieas truth, and on 
the spirit in which he treats his pupils, and teaches them to treat 
each other, than upon the distinctive religious teaching. 


From the above extracts it is manifest that there was till the 
other day a general acquiescence in the old Catholic principle that 
education must be based upon religion, and closely connected 
with it in all its branches, 

English Catholics then, till quite recent date, were not ex- 
posed to the temptation to seek education in the non-Catholic 
schools or in the Protestant Universities of England. But the 
abrogation of the University test, and the revolution created by 
the Secularist and Birmingham party in the matter of education, 
have now placed some Catholics in a position of strong tempta- 
tion. Their vision of the prestige, the refinement, and the natural 
advantages offered by the Universities, reminds one of the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness. They hunger after certain benefits for 
their sons, they desire for them the kingdom of the earth and 
the glory thereof. They are accosted, as they believe, by an 
angel of light; they hear, indeed, the distinctive warning of the 
Church, but they think that they see their way through the 
difficulty by means of a compromise; they trust to their own 
resources, and make up their minds, perhaps desperately, to try 
the venture, hoping for the best—that is, to secure for their sons 
the benefits of both this world and the next. 

The next few years will be years of trial and crisis for English 
Catholics. There must bea desperate struggle upon the question 
of education all along the line. At present, so far as the adhesion 
of Catholics to principle is concerned, our popular education is 
completely safe; the danger here is, lest we be swamped or 
starved out by legislation: so also is our intermediary or 
secondary education safe. The attack is being made upon our 
higher classes, upon those who belong to the fashionable world, 
or who possess wealth, and are ambitious to see the worldly success 
of their sons, The Church can always count more surely upon the 
fidelity of the poor than of the rich. Riches, the Gospel tells 
us, bring with them great temptations, and it is difficult on this 
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account for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. The 
responsibility and influence of the rich are also exceedingly 
great, and they are bound to consider this in shaping their con- 
duct. The fate of hundreds and thousands below them in the 
social scale often depends upon their example. They may appear 
to have secured themselves against harm, but if they have brought 
harm upon those whom they have attracted to follow them into 
danger, the responsibility rests with them. A general and his 
staff, because mounted, may escape destruction; but if the 
thousands of their rank and file are surprised and destroyed 
through their imprudent daring, the responsibility of the des- 
truction will be thrown upon the officers. Now, it is hardly 
possible to conceive the acceptance by Catholics of education in 
the Protestant or rationalistic Universities without a surrender 
of the whole principle of denominational education, which is at 
present the Church’s man contention in every country and for 
every class. 

Those who have considered it right under the actual cireum- 
stances to commit their sons to the care of the national Universi- 
ties, have no doubt acted, as they thought, for the best. They 
have considered themselves competent judges, and they have 
ventured to decide a case in which they felt strongly iaterested, 
without possessing, as we suppose, all the data of the case. It is 
worth their while to look at the question not merely from the 
standpoint of the Church’s authority, but also under the light 
of her long and painful experience in other lands. 

Some persons being more easily convinced by arguments based 
upon fact and experience than by those deduced from theory and 
abstract principles, we have thought an important service might 
be rendered to the cause of Catholic education in England by 
ascertaining and carefully considering the lessons taught us by 
the experience of Germany. 

In order to learn with some degree of accuracy the effect of the 
State University education upon Catholics in Germany, the 
writer of this article a few weeks ago addressed the following 
letter to a number of Bishops and leading laymen in different 
parts of the German Empire. 


I venture to address you upon a question of vital importance to 
the Catholic interests in England, in the hope that you will kindly 
give me the fruit of your valuable experience in Germany. 

The state of the question in England is briefly this: 

The Catholics of England have a number of excellent colleges 
under the management of the clergy. These colleges, towards the 
end of their course, prepare young students to take their degrees by 
teaching them the subjects required by the London University. The 
degrees are acquired by examination, without residence. The 
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degrees of the London University are at least equal in value to 
those of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Some Catholics are not satisfied with this. They desire to reside 
and study in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. They desire 
it for these reasons—viz., the culture and education are supposed to 
be better in these Universities on account of the great variety of 
professors and of interests to be found congregated therein. Modern 
thought (including in this term modern freedom of thought in all its 
scientific and philosophical phases), is fully represented among’ the 
teachers, heads of houses, and students. Next, they desire to reside 
in the University because they can thus form friendships, or, at 
least, acquaintance, with persons who, in after-life, may rise to emi- 
nence in society, in political life, and in science and literature. 
Lastly, they desire to enter into close and intimate contact with 
whatever may serve to refine their tastes and to obtain for them 
pleasure and satisfaction in the natural order. 

It is urged that, though the Catholic colleges prepare young men 
successfully for degrees in the London University, they are not able 
to offer the varied advantages of this modern culture, including 
freedom of thought, social refinement, and wide personal acquaint- 
ances, which Oxtord and Cambridge can offer. The Catholic colleges 
contain an extremely small society of Catholic young men, whereas 
the Protestant or rationalistic Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
contain an ¢lite of the youth of England; and, I may add, they 
represent every phase of error—from Anglicanism to open agnos- 
ticism. 

The Bishops of England have several times condemned these 
Universities as unfit places for the education of Catholic youth ; 
they consider the atmosphere of them to be dangerous to faith and 
morals ; they hold that a Catholic youth of the University uge, say 
from nineteen to twenty-three years of age, ought not to be exposed 
for the purpose of education to the freedom of thought and to the 
false theories in philosophy concerning life, God, and all that is 
dearest to a Catholic, which prevail in these Universities; they think 
that for the sake of their faith and of their salvation Catholics ought 
to make a sacrifice of the educational and social advantages offered 
by Oxford and Cambridge. It may be further pointed out, that 
these Universities offer nothing essential for success in the various 
professions of the world, which cannot be obtained sufficiently 
elsewhere. It is also felt that the Catholic Church must build up 
her own system of Catholic education, and make herself entirely 
independent of the Protestant and rationalistic Universities. The 
time will come when a Catholic University will be possible, but it 
will depend upon the fidelity with which Catholics shall refuse to 
turn the stream of Catholic youth into the non-Catholic Universities. 
‘To send the Catholic youth of England to these Universities would 
be to imperil the faith of future generations. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the remonstrance and action of the Bishops, a certain number of 
the laity, supported by a small number of clergymen, are bent upon 
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giving their sons education in the fashionable Universities; they 
urge that their sons can be trusted, that they will not be more 
exposed in the Universities than they will be in the world, and that 
they themselves as parents are the competent judges as to what is 
or is not safe for their sons; and that individuals cannot be called 
upon to sacrifice their own worldly interests and advantages for the 
sake of others, who might be unfit, in character or for other reasons, 
to go to the Universities. 

Such briefly is a statement of the case. 

The favour which I seek from you is an expression of your 
opinion as to what has been the effect upon Catholics in German 
of education in rationalistic and non-Catholic Universities. I wis 
to know whether your experience can throw any light upon our 
situation ; whether we have anything in prudence, in charity, and 
in fidelity to the Church, to learn from the history of the education of 
Catholics in Germany. Such experience, I doubt not, will be of 
great value to us in England, who seem to be entering upon a career 
which you have traversed. 

And yet while there are points of similarity between our position 
and yours, there are points of dissimilarity, which would have been 
favourable to you—such as the circumstance that the German Catholics 
are numerous, whereas we are an exceedingly small fraction of the 
population ; and the further circumstance that Catholic students in 
German Universities frequently live apart from the non-Catholic 
students, if not in a state of actual opposition to them. Whereas 
the intention of English Catholics in sending their sons to the 
Universities is to place them in the closest social contact with the 
non-Catholic residents.” 


To this letter a large number of answers has been received. 
We are not at liberty to quote the names of our correspondents, 
nor perhaps to give their letters in extenso, were it even possible 
to do so within the limits of space at our command. But there 
is no objection to making extracts which will sufficiently serve 
the purpose before us. Our quotations shall be from letters 
written by most eminent representatives of the Church and the 
State. ; 


a. As far as I have seen, the education received at Protestant 
Universities exercises a very pernicious influence on Catholic students 
in general. This is particularly the case in the eastern provinces, 
where Protestantism is so prevalent ; and our experience is, that the 
majority of the young men who go to the Protestant University of 
Kénigsberg receive injury to their faith and morals, and a not in- 
considerable portion lose their faith altogether. Those who return 
fervent, faithtul Catholics have of late been rare exceptions. By far 
the greater part fall into doubts, lukewarmness, or coldness. 

Along the Rhine and in Westphalia it is very different. The fact 
of the Catholic students being in the majority is a favourable influence 
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on those who study at the paritete Universities of Bonn and Mun- 
ster ; and besides, their very surroundings are so much more Catholic. 
The Catholic families at whose houses they may board, the intercourse 
of their own families on their return home, or the influence of a 
pious wife, who may undo the mischief of the University, are so 
many favourable opportunities of strengthening the faith. Still, 
many young men are shipwrecked there also in faith, and much more 
frequently in morals. ‘To obviate in some degree these calamities, 
we have for a long time past collected funds for the foundation of a 
Catholic University. Unfortunately, we have little hopes of realizing 
this project as long as the modern Empire, in its blind jealousy, 
monopolizes instruction. 

How much more fortunate are you, to be allowed to open estab- 
lishments where young men, sheltered under the watchful care of 
Holy Church, may prepare themselves for their public careers. At 
all events, the preservation of faith and virtue outweighs any 
temporal or scientific advantages possessed by the Universities. 
Compared to the dangers encountered by the soul, what University 
advantages, well furnished libraries, the hearing of philosophical 
disputations of celebrities in one or other branch can avail a young 
man? What the acquaintance of men who take a prominent part 
in politics or public life? what a higher polish of manners or 
pleasanter social intercourse—when compared to the one thing 
necessary ? Of course it would be more worthy of a fervent Catholic 
to renounce all these advantages, according to the old adage, 
“Suprema lex salus animarum,” than to prefer them to eternal 
ones. But if, notwithstanding the repeated and urgent admonitions 
of the Bishops, numbers of Catholic parents will send their sons to 
Oxford and Cambridge, it argues at least an incredible amount of 
presumption, or carelessness, and in years to come, they will reap the 
fruit in bitter disappointment. 


8. There is no doubt that Catholic youths, and particularly those 
of the upper classes, should be well protected against anything that 
might lead to error or doubt. For this end, it is not sufficient that 
in the lower schools—in the gymnasia—there should reign a Christian 
and Catholic spirit, but this same spirit ought to be found in the 
Universities also. It is in these in particular that, in our time, the 
faith of the students is in many ways undermined. Philosophy as it 
is taught there is rationalistic, and leads to materialist and pantheistic 
views, and these make themselves felt more or less in natural science, 
medicine, and even jurisprudence. 

The Holy See has therefore always advocated the foundation and 
frequentation of Catholic schools, colleges, and Universities ; and this 
is also the reason why our Holy Father, Leo XIILI., insists so much 
on the teaching of philosophy according to St. Thomas. 

There is no dcubt the frequentation of non-Catholic institu- 
tions is attended with danger, especially when the professors expound 
naturalism, as your Lordship tells me is the case at Oxford and 
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Cambridge. Error has something very enticing to unsophisticated 
youth, particularly when it is introduced under the garb of science. 
At the feet of such masters, young men, thirsting for knowledge, and 
carried away by their imaginations, if they do not lose their faith 
will at least forfeit some of their religious certainties, and their 
religious spirit will, in some degree, be shaken. Our Universities 
cause us often to bemoan the loss of young men, the sons of 
thoroughly pious Catholic parents, 

First. I would not advise the Bishops to desist, in any respect, 
from the course they have been pursuing. Your lordships ought in 
all respects to act in harmony with the decisions of the Holy Apostolic 
See, and to regard the frequentation of Catholic colleges and insti- 
tutions as the rule, and to urge all concerned to act in accordance 
with it. 

Second. I think it would be advisable that the Bishops should 
make every effort in their power to give the existing colleges the very 
best masters, and to improve the interior arrangements to the best 
of their ability, so that they might successfully compete with other 
similar establishments. 

Third. 'The idea of the foundation of a Catholic University for 
England must not be lost sight of, But, besides ample means, ex- 
cellent professors will be wanting; for, by their reputation, they 
are the chief means of attracting young men. It must be the first 
care of the Bishops, therefore, to educate talented young Catholics, 
to make them pass at the London University, and, after taking their 
degrees, they should devote themselves to literary pursuits. 

Fourth. During the time that all this is being accomplished, 
parents should be constantly reminded and made clearly to understand 
of how much importance a thorough Catholic education is, and that 
they have been appointed, in the first place by Almighty God, to see 
to the Catholic education of their children. Since circumstances are 
so varied, it does not seem to me that it would be judicious to make 
the frequentation of Catholic colleges an absolute obligation, nor to 
make use of censures to intimidate parents not disposed to comply. 
Besides, the frequentation of a non-Catholic University is not always 
sure to be dangerous to the soul, no more than the frequentation of 
a Catholic University gives security against all dangers. The con- 
tact with Catholic young men might even be the means of non- 
Catholics recognizing the divinity of the Catholic Church. 

Fifth. As I am too little acquainted with the statutes of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, I cannot say if it would be 
feasible to give the Catholic students an opportunity of hearing 
lectures on dogmatic philosophy and history, particularly Church 
history, delivered by Catholic professors. It is quite obvious that 
such a thing would be most desirable. 

I am atraid there is nothing either new or useful in what I have 
said, but it is the result of my experience under the present circum- 
stances in Germany, which I have had many an opportunity of 
studying. 
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y. Our Catholic students are exposed to many dangers to their 
faith, and many, particularly in the first half of this century, lost it 
altogether, These dangers are, of course, diminished if the young man 
has received a good religious education in his own family and at the 
gymnasium, and if at the University he find other students who, by 
their fervour, support and encourage him. Within the last thirty 
years Catholic life and influence have made a remarkable and _pro- 
digious change in the students. At nearly all Universities Catholic 
‘Students’ Associations” have been formed. Religion, Christian 
science, and friendship are the watchwords. Older men, priests and 
laymen, are honorary members and counsellors. All receive the 
Holy Sacraments on appointed days; and, until the unfortunate Cul- 
turkampf, they made their annual retreat together. But, notwith- 
standing all these precautions, we see a number of Catholic students 
shipwrecked in faith and morals ; consequently the German Episco- 
pate has for many years planned the erection of a Catholic Uni- 
versity ; but adverse circumstances have, up to the present, pre- 
vented the execution of their wishes. 

Within the last, ten, twenty, or thirty years Government has not 
only given the vacant chairs of jurisprudence, medicine, and philo- 
sophy, but particularly those of philosophy and history, not only to 
Protestant professors of the most varied opinions, in puncto fidci, 
but even, of late years, to men of rationalistic, anti-Christian, and 
materialistic tendencies ; so that such tendencies now exercise their 
destructive influence at our two Catholic Universities. This evil 
gave rise to the petition forwarded to the last Landtag, to beg the 
two Houses of the Assembly to erect a new chair of philosophy in 
both Universities for professors that would teach in the Catholic 
spirit. The Bavarian Government, at the grant of this petition, has 
already appointed two such professors, who are now teaching in the 
spirit of St. Thomas of Aquin.” 


5. The contest is not yet over, either for us or for the other 
higher educational establishments in the German Empire, and our 
students are not sufficiently protected against the effects of an 
ungodly teaching. 

I am not surprised that a large number of Catholic parents in 
England prefer sending their sons to those colleges under the care 
of the clergy, where, no doubt, the different branches of science are 
as competently taught as at the Universities. It may be true that 
the reasons alleged in excuse are not very solid: still, one point 
must not be overlooked; which is, that the word “ University” 
carries with it a certain spell, which in all times and places exercises 
its influence both upon students and parents. Although it is to be 
bewailed, that at present our Universities have either a Protestant 
character, or, if Catholic, are tainted with the spirit of rationalism 
and unbelief, yet one cannot deny that Universities, by reason of 
their historical origin and development, are, and have always been 
regarded as, the seats of higher and universal learning kar’ efoxjv. 
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How great is the attraction exercised by their historical renown, 
may be gathered from the fact that with us, as soon as it is in their 
ower, even theological students prefer making their studies in a 
University, rather than at the lyceum of the diocese, though the 
latter may possess excellent masters. I may even add, that those 
who have made their theological studies at the University, look down 
on those who have gone through their course at the diocesan 
lyceum, and the boasters are not abashed even if the latter equal or 
surpass them in knowledge. 


e. I consider it necessary that the bishops should point out to the 
faithful all the dangers of Government Universities, and warn them 
repeatedly ; and that they should use every means in their power 
to protect and arm those who still think that they must frequent 
them. 


g. As Catholic young men can obtain Oxford and Cambridge 
degrees by examination at the London University, there is no absolute 
necessity for their frequenting the former. Admitting that these 
great Universities present several advantages that should not be 
undervalued, still many of them are founded rather on imagination 
and custom than reality; and they bear no comparison to the dis- 
advantages that result to Catholic thought and feeling, and even to 
faith itself. Young men of extraordinary talent and great strength 
of character may avoid the religious and moral dangers, but these 
are rare. The bulk consists of young people of mediocre ability, 
that are easily led, and whose fortitude has never been tested. 
Parents, too, even if in other respects unprejudiced, easily persuade 
themselves that their sons are the best, most upright and strongest 
of men; experience has shown this in a hundred ways. Therefore, 
the view taken by the English episcopate is the most correct one. 


6. In German Universities the position of Catholic young men is 
beset with dangers. But, notwithstanding all this, itis not uncom- 
mon nowadays to find young men who, during their course of study, 
have not caught the contagion, and have preserved both their faith 
and morals pure in the midst cf all dangers. They owe their 
preservation, on the one side, to the increased spirit of devotion to 
the Church which the persecution we have hs ie has so much 
strengthened, and on the other, to “Catholic Students’ Associations.” 
In these associations, as well as in similar ones in towns among 
Catholics of different spheres of life, certain rules are laid down to 
guard against dangerous occasions, the prevailing abuses of the day, 
as, well as for mutual encouragement in the faithful profession and 
practice of the Catholic faith, and the upholding of good morals. 


«. It is quite true, also, that life in such Universities, and the 
teaching of Protestant and rationalistic masters, have great dangers 
for Catholic young men. We have abundant proof of it in Germany. 
Not one of our Universities is purely Catholic. In all of them Pro- 
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testant, bad Catholic, and, more or less, rationalistic professors are 
appointed ; and the worst theories are heard by Catholic students. 
Many of our young men have lost their faith. That the evil is not 
greater arises from the fact that these young men finish the study 
of history, philosophy, classical philosophy, &c., before leaving the 
gymnasium, and, therefore, do not attend the lectures in which the 
most un-Christian principles are freely expounded. The new- 
comers enter jurisprudence, medicine, law, or some other faculty 
at once. 

As far as I know this is different in England, as the humanities 
and such branches are the principal subjects of the University 
studies. 


x. It is true a portion of our students keep both faith and morals 
unimpaired, but God alone knows the large numbers to whom the 
contrary happens. A few may improve in social refinement by close 
contact with unbelievers or sectarians, and may gather a few 
advantages for the future in the way of knowledge, credit, or 
influence ; but losses sustained by a far greater number of others 
is much more considerable. It may even be that Catholics exercise 
a good influence over non-Catholic students; but as long as men 
are only mortal a much larger number of others will perish under 
the destructive influence of rationalistic companions, and will per- 
haps be estranged from the Church for the rest of their lives. Those 
young’ people who, overrating such slight advantages, and not con- 
sidering the great dangers they have to meet, will, I fear, be easily 
deceived. They mistake the exception for the rule. 

Besides those who are really deceived, there are others who, on 
grounds of liberal-Catholic principles, have set themselves in defiance 
to the Church, and have upheld the Universities. But it is a known 
fact, and ought to be a warning to all, that the Old Catholics, priests 
as well as laymen, have for the most part been recruited from their 
ranks. They have on all occasions advocated the frequenting of 
the Universities, have spoken against the Colleges of Theology 
opened by the bishops, and opposed the wishes of those right-minded 
Catholics who desired the foundation of a Catholic University. 

But I may say with confidence that the desire and fervent wish of 
all enlightened Catholics who love the Church is, to be able at some 
future period to found a Catholic University at which their sons 
may be educated without fear of the many dangers to faith and 
morals. You enjoy this liberty in England, you say, and it is happy 
for you. 

My advice in the matter is, let the English bishops continue 
their practice of discouraging those who are blinded by the apparent 
advantages, and let them show by word and deed how much they 
disapprove of exposing young men to the dangers of Protestant 
University life. In years to come the consequences will appear, and 
retribution will consist, not in a state of compulsion, such as we have 
in Germany, but in the ruin of the young men, which will have been 
brought about by the approbation of the bishops themselves. 
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A. The English nation enjoys freedom in education, but oppression 
and compulsion are the lot with us. The State has monopolized 
the entire direction of the school system, from the elementary 
school to the University. Without its sanction no public instruction 
may be given; even private masters in families are drawn into its 
meshes. 

The State decides in which category of the college young men 
have to enter to prepare for the ditferent branches of their calling. 
The State panied 1 the amount to be taught, the proficiency to be 
attained ; it controls all; parents and the Church have neither rights 
nor power. ‘The State tries to obtain even the appointing of those 
who are to instruct in the Catholic religion. 

Your lordship may gather from this what grave dangers arise 
from these circumstances ; and we can change nothing. It is with 
fear parents confide their little ones to the lower classes from which 
priests are excluded, and with greater anxiety they see their sons 
enter the gymnasia, in which many masters scandalize their scholars 
by word and deed. It is, indeed, with fear that we see youths go to 
the University, as true Catholic professors are so scarce, and faith 
and morals so often in danger. It has not been possible for the 
bishops to get an active influence in the upper schools. The present 
struggle has put the project of a Catholic University (moved twenty 
years ago) in the vackground, but it is not abandoned. The Church 
is suffering much under these circumstances; for the number of 
young men who lose their faith is considerable, and the danger is all 
the more menacing because they, in after years, are to fill, more or 
less, the higher places in the State. Now and then we notice how 
familiar intercourse between Catholic and Protestant young men 
causes many of tle prejudices of the latter to disappear, and that 
such early friendships are useful to the Church; but the utility of 
such social relations is not to be compared with the injury done to 
our educational system. 


p. In the first place, we must confess that the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge surpass in age, riches and learning, almost all 
similar institutions in Europe, and that therefore it must be of great 
benefit to a young man to finish his studies in them. On the other 
hand, all the advantages of these Universities can never compensate 
for the want of right principles. The first and most necessary 
requisite for Catholic students of all faculties is thorough Catholic 
principle, and this can never be dispensed with. 

We in Germany can bear witness to the terrible mischief our 
Government Universities have done in ali departments of educated 
society ; so that, even in the Catholic parts of the country, only few 
of our lawyers, doctors, and Government functionaries have, during 
the years of their University studies, escaped shipwreck to their faith. 
Tn fact, in proportion to the depth of the spirit of faith, self-sacrifice, 
and attachment to the Church, so deeply rooted in the mass of the 
Catholic population of Bavaria, is the want of it among the educated 
classes. I may even venture to say, with sorrow, that oe | few of 
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our German Universities the theological faculties have not kept 
quite free from rationalistic influence ; so that, within the last ten 
years even priests and bishops have underrated the poisonous 
influence of the Universities upon the laity. 

For a long time it has, therefore, been our endeavour to erect a 
Catholic University, but the actual monopoly of instruction by the 
Government and the ‘ Kulturkampf” has hindered us. You are 
more fortunate in England; you do not know the fetters of that 
terrific monopoly. And the first and most important task of England, 
in my opinion, is by degrees to develop out of your Catholic colleges 
an efficient Catholic University that might rival the Protestant 
Universities. As the English have both freedom and wealth, the 
chief thing will be to educate able professors. 


vy. With us the entire course of a boy’s studies, whether he be des- 
tined for Church or State, or to enter the University, is laid down by 
the law. In Bavaria, every boy who intends to become a priest 
must keep to the course of studies appointed by law if he hope ever 
to obtain a parish, benefice, prebend, or canonry. All is compulsory, 
from the elementary school to the University. In his tenth year 
the boy leaves the school to enter upon a course of nine years at a 
gymnasium. At the end of this course an examination decides if 
he may be admitted at the University to enter upon the higher 
studies. Those who fail at the examination are excluded from 
the University, and must renounce any hopes of office in Church 
or State. In the same way, the law directs how many years a 
student has to be at any University before he can advance to the 
final examination, which decides as to giving him an appointment. 
So much for the exterior course of studies. 

The professors there are named by the State without the least 
regard to their faith, and if a rationalist or anti-Catholic is among 
them he may disseminate his poison freely, and in many cases it is 
more than difficult to lodge a complaint. At our Universities all 
opinions have their representatives. The so-called free science is 
es, well pleased in attacking and destroying any positive 

elief. A faithful young Catholic has grave dangers to encounter, 
and many do not surmount them, but return to their homes unbe- 
lievers. That is the reason why so small a number of our public 
officers have the spirit of faith and show themselves good Catholics. 

As to your question, I reply, most certainly it is not right for 
Catholic parents to send their children to Universities where their 
faith may be in danger when they have Catliolic institutions that 
can give the same advantages as far as knowledge and science are 
concerned. But the principal question will now be, In what way 
and by what means can the attractions of the Universities be 
counteracted ? 


g. Atheistic science and relaxed moral principles have been the 
chief means of bringing our faithful Catholics into closer relation 
with each other, and they have freely and without hesitation sacrificed 
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temporal advantages in order to preserve their religion, Besides this, 
our Catholics have had to separate themselves from their non-Catholic 
fellow-citizens ; not only to defend their religious interests, but also 
because it was almost impossible to meet men of other creeds and 
ways of thinking without encountering insult and mockery. Whether 
this unparalleled separation brings any real damage, particularly to 
social life, will only be shown in the course of time. For myself, I 
have some doubts and suspicions, but I have not formed any definite 
judgment. 


o. Founding my reasons on our experience in Germany, I think it 
would be advisable to allow your young men to frequent Oxford and 
Cambridge as soon as there should exist Catholic colleges, or insti- 
tutions, or even houses, under competent superintendence, in which 
students could live and receive from thence protection against the 
dangers of University life. In our Universities rationalism and 
materialistic atheism is certainly more prevalent than in yours, 
notwithstanding our bishops consent even to ecclesiastical students 

oing there, and even sanction their lodging at other than 
Catholic institutions. The conduct of our clergy, and of the theo- 
logical students, during the so-called “ Kulturkampf,” speaks in 
favour of these proceedings, at least, on the whole. Of course we 
have some Catholic professors, particularly for theology ; but, even 
if they make no secret of their religion, they in no way take the 
lead among the Catholic young men, and being almost unknown 
among the students of other branches of science, afford neither pro- 
tection nor support. Nevertheless, in general, those young men 
that have not already lost their faith at their own homes or at the 
gymnasia remain firm, and are even strengthened by the opposition 
they meet with. They consider it a point of honour, in the face 
of the Protestant or infidel majority, to show themselves loyal sons 
of the Church. 


x. The situation of our students is sad in comparison with that of 
yours ; they are entirely restricted to Government institutions, and 
the Church is allowed scarcely any influence. I can well under- 
stand that your Lordship and the other English bishops wish all 
Catholic young men to study in the Catholic colleges, and then pass 
the London examinations. I can also understand that even good 
Catholics may have a preference for Oxford or Cambridge. But 
those who prefer to send their sons to these Universities ure quite 
wrong in thinking that the Catholic colleges are wanting in anything 
which conduces to social refinement, or in what might contribute to 
a good education. I cannot imagine for a moment that Catholics 
should value that freedom of opinion which estranges men from 
God, and which is the characteristic of our century. I can under- 
stand, and in some measure excuse, sending young men to Oxford 
or Cambridge, that they may make the acquaintance of those who 
in after years will be cailed upon to play a part either in social, 
political, scientific, and literary circles. Nevertheless, it is perfectly 
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clear that the bishops should disapprove of, and forbid the frequenta- 
tion of Protestant, yes, 1 may say, infidel universities, knowing, on 
the one hand, their dangers and temptations ; and, on the other, how 
much the Catholic colleges can accomplish. The advantages offered 
by Oxford and Cambridge ought not to be purchased at the expense of 
greater good and still higher advantages. The English bishops are 
all the more entitled to adopt this course, since they are obliged to 
form a Catholic system of education which is to compete with the 
Protestant ; and, as they are not hindered by Government, they 
would thus find their chief opponents in those who prefer Protestant 
to Catholic colleges. It is indeed deplorable when even priests 
should allow themselves to speak in favour of the Universities. 

England is happy in having no Government opposition to con- 
tend with. Although the English Catholics are in a minority, 
their spirit is such as to fill us with admiration. If the Catholic 
colleges continue to enjoy the protection of the bishops, surely 
the clergy will unanimously perceive the dangers of the old Uni- 
versities; the idea of a Catholic University will be sustained, the 
partisans of Oxford and Cambridge diminished, and the unanimous, 
prudent conduct of hishops and priests will increase the number 
of students who think more of the injury done to the soul than 
of earthly gain. 

May the Holy Ghost strengthen the English bishops and laity, that 
the grain of mustard seed, which has struck out such strong shoots, 


may not be hindered in its growth, but may develop in strength 
and power. , 


We might almost double the number of these extracts. But 
enough for the present. They all witness to the dangerous 
character, and to the practical working effects upon Catholic 
youth of the German national Universities. We are justified in 
saying that the evidence is abundant and universal, and that 
it is, without exception, unfavouravle to the desire of those who 
would open the non-Catholic colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
to the Catholic youth of England. 

But mark the vast difference to be found between the position 
of the Catholics of Germany and that of the Catholics of Eng- 
land in relation to the national Universities. 

1. In Germany a University course is compulsory as a condition 
of employment by the State, and of entrance into the learned 
professions. Where there is compulsion of this kind, some special 
Divine assistance may be expected by those who are eagerly 
desirous to overcome the temptations to which they will be 
unwillingly exposed. 

2. In Germany Catholics are generally able to reside in Catholic 
boarding-houses, or with Catholic families in the Universities, and 
they are not forced to live in the mixed society which is to be 
found in public colleges, 
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3. German Catholic students form a very considerable and 
important minority. They are welded together in religious 
Associations, which now have acquired a kind of national 
character, and are the recognized mode of securing a certain 
unity of action, and of forming a strong esprit de corps. 

We might quote at least thirty passages from the letters before 
us, to show the perfect consensus of the most distinguished laymen 
and prelates of the Church in Germany as to the vital impor- 
tance of those strong Catholic Associations, which in some 
measure separate the Catholics from non-Catholic influences, and 
are the chief means of saving those who are saved from the 
shipwreck of their faith and morals. 

4. Opposition and persecution, so far from being injurious to the 
Catholic students, have inspired them with a spirit of independ- 
ence and resistance, which, in reality, cuts them off from free 
social intercourse with those whose principles are fundamentally 
anti-Christian. 

On the other hand, in what position do English Catholics 
stand towards the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ? 

1. So far as employment in political life and advancement in 
the learned professions are concerned, an Oxford or Cambridge 
degree has no value whatever beyond that of the London Univer- 
sity, where no residence is required. It is not essential to the 
occupation of any position to have resided at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Such requirement has long since been abolished; and 
everything in England is now placed upon the broad platform 
of public competition. 

2. As to numbers, it is enough to say that in Germany the 
Catholic population is some sixteen millions, and in England it 
scarcely exceeds one million—the number of the class who would 
frequent Oxford or Cambridge were these Universities acceptable 
to the Catholic body being inappreciably small compared to the 
non-Catholics. 

3. So far are Catholic students in Oxford or Cambridge from 
any necessity of coalescing, and forming themselves into a 
corporation in order to resist oppression and persecution, that 
they find a most friendly spirit towards them pervading both 
Oxford and Cambridge. Catholics are welcomed, and almost 
made much of—at all events, there is every disposition, both on 
the part of the heads, and the fellows, and undergraduates, to 
offer them companionship and all the advantages of those seats of 
learning. There is nothing in the shape of hostility in either 
University to call out in Catholic young men the spirit of 
martyrdom, nothing to challenge their manliness and self-asser- 
tion. The danger is far more serious than persecution—it is the 
danger of seduction under the subtle influence of genial, kindly, 
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frank and sympathetic manners. Who does not know what it is 
to become insensibly subject to the genius laci, to the persuasion 
of fashion and tone, and to the slavery of human respect ? 
Hundreds would bravely encounter persecution, when not a dozen 
are found proof against the fascination of free thought and 
rationalism, clothed in refined language, and commended by 
good taste and sympathetic yearnings after truth. The position, 
therefore, of a few handfuls of Catholics in Oxford or Cambridge 
becomes a thousand times more perilous to faith and morals than 
the position of a strong body of Catholics at a German Univer- 
sity. They have no esprit de corps, no numbers to fall back 
upon, They are units scattered and lost in the multitude. 

4, As to Catholics living apart from the life of Oxford, as to- 
their forming a strong Catholic Association by way of self-defence, 
and as an aid to the practice of their religious duties, as is done in 
Germany, this is precisely what they will not be likely to do. 
They will point out that the conditions of German and English 
University life differ so widely that that which may be suitable 
in Germany will not be useful in Oxford. Indeed, this has 
actually come about in one of our Universities, where, we are 
informed, a kind of Catholic club or association was formed a 
few years ago of Catholic ungraduates, under the direction of the 
Fathers who live in the town, but which has since been broken 
up by a feeling among the Catholic students that they preferred 
to go their own way, without the inconveniences of any self- 
imposed and distinctive restraints of this kind. Thus the one 
sheet-anchor of the faith, a strong distinctive Catholic Associa- 
tion, by which bishops and laymen set so much stcre all over 
Germany, where young menare obliged to frequent Universities, 
is not to be counted on in Oxford or Cambridge. 

Nor is it probable that the position of Catholics would be im- 
proved were a Catholic hall or college opened in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. What Catholic young men go to Oxford for now is, 
not to live in an Oxford Ushaw, or an Oxford Stonyhurst, but 
to become part of the very life of colleges which are already 
famous throughout England—colleges which have a national 
rather than a religious character. They desire to consort not 
with their old Catholic school companions, but with the future 
great men of England. Their purpose is to enter into a new 
world of life, and to become completely aw cowrant with 
modern thought in all its phases. Thus the Catholic men 
who go to Oxford and Cambridge now, and a great number of 
others who would be there did their conscience permit, would 
probably take every possible care to avoid a Catholic college, 
did one exist, and Catholic society—their main purpose being 
to become acquainted with something altogether different. 
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The opening of a Catholic college in Oxford would afford no 
remedy to the danger we refer to. No doubt a Catholic college 
would draw a number of Catholics to itself—but they would be 
another class of men. The result would probably be that, given 
an ecclesiastical sanction, a larger number of Catholics would 
go to Christ Church, Balliol and Merton than are there at present, 
and another set of men of a different stamp would be attracted to 
the Catholic college. 

Men would find a hundred reasons for not joining a Catholic 
College in Oxford. They would find it most important for them 
to join another set. They would have, of course, very special 
and absolute reasons. We believe the chief effect of a Catholic 
College, were one opened with the leave of the Church, would 
be to entice into a dangerous educational atmosphere young 
Catholics who would not otherwise think of entering it. Were 
a College opened, either by a religious order or by some other 
Catholic corporation, we know perfectly well what would happen. 
All the wide-spread influences and powers of attraction possessed 
by such a body would be employed to make their college what is 
ealled “a great success.” Money would be lavishly spent upon 
buildings which would appeal powerfully to the imagination, 
and to a certain sense of vanity that is easily cultivated, and 
every effort would be made to attract numbers. Fine distine- 
tions between the toleration and the encouragement of a Catholic 
College in the midst of a rationalistic or Protestant University 
would soon and inevitably disappear, and by the end ofa century 
the Catholic Church in England would find herself in respect to 
the faith of her laity in the sad condition of the Catholics of 
Germany, but without the excuses arising out of the plea of 
necessity, which may fairly be pleaded by our German brethren. 

It is not uncommon to make an appeal to our zeal for the 
spread of the faith by pointing out how much the faith would be 
spread and commended by the presence of Catholic young men 
in the colleges of the national Universities. It is quite a novel 
idea, however, to send untrained and half-equipped recruits to 
make a conquest of a territory held by well-disciplined troops. 
What great prospect of success has an ordinary young Catholic, 
who finds himself in a college like Balliol, or in the hands of a 
Pattison or a Jowett, of making conversions, or even of holding his 
own in argument against the sharpest wits and the cleverest men 
of the day? He enters the arena wholly unprepared. He 
knows his catechism, he has, perhaps, just touched upon the 
evidences of Christianity, but he goes to Oxford before he has 
received any course of Catholic philosophy. He has gone to. 
Oxford just at the time when he ought to be at Ushaw, Stony- 
hurst, or some other Catholic college, going through the first. 
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elements of Catholic philosophy. He has gone to Oxford, there- 
fore, as a raw recruit, wholly unprepared to meet the prevalent 
and plausible rationalism of the times we live in. But granted 
that an occasional conversion may be made in the bye-ways of 
the University, what would this result be compared to the loss 
which would otherwise accrue to the Church by the absorbing 
and transforming influences which are always dominant and at 
work in a great intellectual non-Catholic centre ? 

Let us look matters fairly in the face, and take no leap in the 
dark. Let us appeal to no abstract supposition, to no over- 
sanguine hopes, to no airy speculation, which must be left to time 
to dissolve. But let us ask ourselves what has been the actual 
experience of Catholics in France, Belgium, and Germany, and 
in all countries where the Church has practically lost her power 
over the Universities. And let us learn a lesson from the 
experience of our brethren. Of what are we English Catholics 
made? of what stronger and better character, of what purer 
disposition ,and abler intelligence than our brethren of other 
lands, that we should survive where they succumb ? 

Are our passions more under control? Is our love of intel- 
lectual independence of Divine Authority more easily restrained 
by grace? Are our temptations of a different kind? And have 
the world, the flesh, and the devil less hold over the noble Anglo- 
Saxon race than over the rest of mankind? We have failed to 
discover any proof that they have. 

No ; let us be wise in time—and humble in order to be wise. 
We are in a world of trial and temptation, with the Church of 
God for our guide. We must traverse the strait way, and 
enter by the narrow gate. We are called upon to sacrifice many 
of our inclinations in time, in order to secure an inheritance in 
eternity. 

In the present case we are asked to make a sacrifice, but it is 
of nothing that is essential, even to our worldly prospects. Our 
forefathers broke with all earthly interests rather than renounce 
their faith. Weare invited to follow them ata great distance— 
so far, at least, as sacrifices of the kind we have spoken of are 
concerned. 

4x Hersert, Bisnor or Satrorp. 
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Electrical Transmission of Force.—The correspondent of the 
Times, under the date of Feb. 14, sends us such a startling piece of 
news that we must be excused if we receive it with a certain 
amount of suspicion. It is to the effect that all obstacles are now 
removed, and electricity is really in a position to set aside steam and 
take its place as the great motive power for the future. M. Marcel 
Duprez has conducted certain experiments which have satisfied a 
large number of scientists and mathematicians that it is possible 
to transmit electricity along an ordinary wire to almost any distance. 
The total loss of power from internal resistance of wire and leakages 
is in no case to exceed 50 per cent. He proposes to avail himself 
of the waterfalls up and down the country, many of which are 
scattering and wasting 10,000 horse power on the rocks and beds 
of their rivers. A moiety of this natural energy transported some 
500 miles will henceforth become available for almost every 
purpose. 

The whole thing has too much the air of a day-dream to com- 
mand any serious attention for the present. ‘To the many obvious 
objections there is no satisfactory answer offered; but we are 
invited to look forward to a time when whole towns will enjoy the 
benefit of cheap electric light, when huge chimney stacks will dis- 
appear, together with the smoke that blackens the air and faces and 
poisons the lungs of the inhabitants of our industrial centres. 

The most recent information on the subject of “accumulators” 
is a bare announcement that Mr. Brush has taken out a patent for 
a secondary battery on a totally new principle. Anything from so 
eminent an electrician will be sure to command attention. 

Meteorology at the North Pole.—The enthusiasm for Arctic 
discovery that glows in the breasts ofcertain scientific men is —_— 
a matter for no little astonishment. There is absolutely no branch 
of science on which more energy and devotion have been lavished, 
none in which the results are more meagre and disappointing. But 
Arctic mania is a against failure and ridicule. And it is no 
surprise to hear that the society which rejoices in the sesquipeda- 
lian name of the Permanent International Polar Commission, is 
preparing another Arctic campaign for 1883. It is the pet idea of 
polar explorers that the grand secret which will lead to the discovery 
of a science of the weather is to be found at the North Pole. It 
is vain to object that the result of meteorology from previous ex- 
plorations is nil; we are always met with the reply that we are on 
the eve of momentous discoveries. The Permanent International 
Polar Commission is bent upon making a supreme effort during the 
year 1883 to bind and capture the Protean ice god and snatch from 
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him the long-treasured secret. It is to be arranged in this wise :— 
Fifteen stations are to be planted around the Pole in the form of a 
circle, at which simultaneous observations of the usual astronomical 
and meteorological elements are to be daily taken. And we are 
invited to believe that this will achieve a final and crowning victory 
to science. Such fancies could only enter the brain of an Arctic 
explorer. There is not a tittle of evidence to show that the weather 
of the British islands at least has the remotest connection with any 
* observed phenomenon at the Pole. There is, however, the evidence 
of our senses that 97 per cent. of our depressions comes to us from 
over the Atlantic. ere one tithe of the money and energy now 
wasted in the frigid zone devoted to the establishment of a meteoro- 
logical station in mid-Atlantic, it would give us a greuter insight 
ne than the planting of an observatory on the Pole 
itself. 

Sun-Spots.—The fact is that in weather science we are still 
“like children crying in the night.” A faint streak of light, it is 
true, there is in our darkness, and that is in the connection between 
sun-spots and terrestrial magnetism. 

At the present moment we are actually passing through a maxi- 
mum p94 period, and an excellent opportunity is afforded us of 
studying the connection between these mighty solar storms and 
terrestrial matters. We must not imagine, as was for long the 
current belief, that sun-spots are tale in the solar envelope 
through which we obtain glimpses of the black body of the sun. 
They are, on the contrary, storms raging with a velocity and violence 
with which any earthly tornado would be too feeble to compare. 
Our storms of rain, hail, or snow result from the condensing or 
freezing of the vapour of water. The solar atmosphere is heavy 
with the vapour of iron, copper, zinc, and other metals, which, 
when condensing, rain down a shower of molten metal on the true 
globe of the sun. It is the whirling, raging movement of such 
storms that produce the familiar sun-spot. Now, for some unex- 
plained reason, the magnetic earth-currents are strangely affected 
when such storms are sweeping across the sun. Auroral displays 
are never so brilliant, strange forms float through the skies, mag- 
aetic instruments are violently agitated, and telegraphic communi- 
cation is interfered with. ‘This is clear; but it is still uncertain 
how far weather changes are dependent upon these magnetic storms. 
Some profess to trace a connection between the maximum sun-spot 
period and our recent rainy season. But the connection is by no 
means well established. 

Photographing the Solar Corona.—There is no more interest- 
ing appendage to the sun than the corona, that brilliant halo round 
the sun granted to our sight during the brief moments of a solar 
eclipse. Who knows whether the corona may not hold the secret 
of weather science? Hitherto it has been extremely difficult to 
learn anything definite of this radiant halo. For some time it 
proved a veritable apple of discord between prominent scientists ; 
words waxed hot, the battle raged fiercely over the solar corona. 
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Was it some optical delusion, some vision fabricated in our air, or 
was it some extra-terrestrial phenomenon? Science has at length 
declared it to be something more than an “ airy nothing ;” it is a real 
thing connected with the sun. It is curious to note that the corona 
by no means rigidly preserves the form that its name denotes—it 
changes its shape from time to time. Certainly at each total solar 
eclipse it exhibits a decided variety of outline, as any one may 
satisfy himself by a cursory glance at the different sketches of the 
corona given in Prof. Young’s late work on the Sun. 

It has long been hoped that as science has succeeded in seeing the 
coloured prominences of the sun out of eclipse time, so the solar 
corona might by some suitable arrangement be brought within the 
reach of every-day ken. But though the corona is something more 
than a mere mirror that sets off the solar rays, and shines with a 
light of its own production, all attempts to view it in daylight have 
hitherto failed. “ A happy thought,” however, has recently occurred 
to Mr. Huggins, our foremost spectroscopist, which in all probability 
will enable him to draw aside the veil and obtain a glimpse of this 
interesting object. The real reason why it has been impossible to 
view the corona in daylight, as we view the prominences, arises from 
the fact that the light from the prominences more especially throws 
into vibrations those luminous waves that ebb and flow at the red end 
of the solar spectrum ; but the corona fancies those more delicate 
shadowy undulations that hide themselves about ,the violet tints. 
Now the human eye is very quick and sensitive to all rays to be 


picked up about the red, but the violet rays are to us something like 
the coy maid :— 


Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri. 


It was the failure of the eye to distinguish any forms in the 
violet waves that suggested to Mr. Huggins the idea of employing 
the camera for the work. The camera is curiously unlike the eye in 
the matter of colour. The collodion film is too sensitive perhaps for 
the coarse bright colours of the red, but, in the shadowy region of 
the violet, it can detect and register forms that are quite beyond the 
powers of the human eye. Mr. Huggins then directed the camera 
into the violet in search for the dim outlines of the corona. And we 
have every reason to believe that his search has not been in vain. 
Something very like the coronal image has been received upon his 
plates. In the best photographs the rifts and rays will admit of 
accurate measurement. It is quite clear, then, that Mr. Huggins 
has had the good fortune to make quite a scientific coup. With 
improved appliances and more sensitive plate we may not unreason- 
ably expect to explore the long-hidden mysteries of the solar corona. 

Typhoid Fever Germs.—The scientific world has long resounded 
with the din of battle between the advocates of specific germs on the 
one hand and those of spontaneous generation on the other. The 
victory seemed to declare itself against the spontaneous or de novo 
theorists. It has now come to be an almost established law that in 
cases of zymotic disease the infection is propagated by a specific 
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germ communicated from one diseased subject to another. But 
Dr. Bruce Low, of Helmsley, in a valuable paper read before the 
Yorkshire Association of Medical Officers of Health, has much to say 
in favour of the de novo position in the case of typhoid fever at least. 

Dr. Low’s district lies among the primitive and thinly-scattered 
population of the Yorkshire wolds, a people whose excursions outside 
their own district are so few and far between as to constitute an event 
in the family annals. It is, therefore, a matter of no difficulty to 
trace their movements from day to day and even from year to year. 
Now in this isolated district Dr. Low has met more than once with 
an outbreak of typhoid fever, occurring under circumstances where 
specific contagion was out of the question. The matter is one of 
such frequent occurrence that he has been led to advance a theory 
of his own on the subject. He holds that the germs of every specific 
disease are everywhere in the air we breathe, but from various causes 
are generally harmless. These germs only become fatal, or throw off 
poisonous spores, when they find a suitable nidus or soil in which to 
propagate. He finds that sewage-tainted water, the proximity of the 
cesspool, combined with filthy personal surroundings, will form a 
compost which will fertilize these germs with ever-increasing deadly 
— of destruction. A case is cited which is too suggestive not to 

e laid before our readers. A farm-house situated in a part of this 
sonely district was supplied with drinking water from a well, bright 
and sparkling to the eye, but laden with the dread germs of organic 
matter. The farm-house and its inmates were models of neatness 
and personal cleanliness, and they had quaffed the deadly waters for 
— with impunity. Not so fortunate, however, was a young 

abourer from a neighbouring cottage, who was employed on the farm 
at a spell of weeding. ‘The young man being very vigorous at the 
work, found it necessary to come rather frequently to the fatal well 
to slake his thirst. He returned home every night to the cottage— 
his home, if that may be so termed—where the surroundings were so 
filthy as to create a wonder how human beings could possibly exist 
‘under such circumstances. He fell ill as soon as his contract job 
was ended, and typical typhoid fever was the complaint. He reco- 
vered, but only to communicate the fatal germs to his father, who 
had nursed him. ‘The attack was severe, and the poor man succumbed 
almost at once to the disease. Now there was the clearest evidence 
at hand in this case to establish the absolute immunity of these 
people from any contact with the outside world. The fever began 
and ended where it began. Dr. Low is exceedingly fortunate in 
alighting on so typical a case, and its publication to the world cannot 
fail to throw much light upon the vewata questio of the causes of 
zymotic disease. 

Paleolithic Man.—Was there ever such a being? Sir John 
Lubbock has propounded a distinction in his work on pre-historic man, 
founded on the type of stone tools employed. Those whose only 
weapons were the rude flint flake or unpolished stone, were to be styled 
Palwolithic ; while their more civilized descendants, who polished and 
fashioned their stone implements, were to be known henceforward as 
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Neolithic. Geologists have behaved in this matter like the typical 
flock through a gap, and we are gravely invited in every text-book 
to accept this distinction as a matter placed beyond doubt. But we 
beg to offer more than one argument against a point that rests on 
such slender evidence that we may venture to call such a distinction 
an assumption. It is quite an axiom in science that no theory can be 
regarded as of value so long as some well-considered objection against 
it remains unanswered. Now to Paleolithic implements we have 
more than one objection to offer. In the first place it is quite 
superfluous to invoke man’s agency to accomplish that which the 
elements are daily performing around us. To the task of fashioning 
a Paleolithic flake the heat and frost are quite equal, as any one at 
all acquainted with chalk districts well knows. It is moreover 
a curious fact still unexplained that these implements are to be found 
in the chalk districts, and in these districts alone. The Paleolithic 
man must have been endowed with a marvellous geologic instinct 
to have been able to confine with such exactitude his excursions and 
incursions to the cretaceous regions. It is not long since that the 
base of a chalk cliff in New Zealand was strewn with chipping and 
flakes which had dropped from the flint nodules above; and these 
could not be distinguished from the so-called Paleolithic implements 
of the Brixham cave. It is useless to invite us to see evidence of 
man’s work in these flints when such things are turned out by thou- 
sands from the workshops of Nature. With regard to the extrava- 
gant age claimed for these stones, we have also a word to say, but it 
must be reserved for another occasion. 
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FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
Le Contemporain. Janvier, Février, 1883. Paris, 


W ITH the January number of this monthly magazine is incorpo- 

rated two other Reviews “ of identical principles in religion 
and politics; of perfect conformity of view” generally—the Revue Tri- 
mestrielle and the Lettres Chrétiennes, both of which therefore cease to 
live a separate existence. The “explication” which the editor of the 
Revue Trimestrielle places at the head of this number of the Contemporain 
would seem to indicate not that there wanted support for an orthodox 
and royalist organ, but that a quarterly appearance was too slow and 
too little suited to the spirit and needs of our time. The editor of the 
Lettres Chrétiennes speaks to the same effect : “ For a long time many 
of his readers had called for ‘un cadre plus large et une périodicité 
plus fréquente.’” This explanation of the changes here effected is 
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curious. Is the old and authoritative quarterly to give way, in the 
press of our hurried, impatient modern life, to the quick, ready, ever 
varying monthly ? and this again to the final triumph of weekly and 
daily criticism? Perhaps it is to be so, except for the satisfactory 
discussion of those broader questions which, at the basis of daily life, 
lie wider spread than either personalities or nationalities, and stretch 
even beyond life into the momentous future. Be this as it may, the 
Contemporain benefits by the change; “union is strength,” and 
retaining its literary attractions, it is to be helped by the talent and 
influence of the others in the discussion of religious, political, and 
social topics. The contents of the two numbers before us show 
sufficient variety to meet all tastes, whilst the more serious articles 
are both pleasantly written and solid. Out of this varied programme 
we may select one article, for its striking erudition, and perhaps also 
from a predilection for subjects illustrative of Biblical and early 
Christian history. . 

“Un ootnae Tombeau de Saint Luc 4 Ephése,” the article in 
— is from the pen of Pére Dutau, of the Society of Jesus. 

e visited, he says, the ruins of Ephesus in 1875, on a journey 
which had for its object to study places connected with the Acts 
of the Apostles, and was there shown a monument which had 
been not long before discovered by the English archeologist, 
Mr. J.T. Wood. This gentleman, he was told, had recognized the 
monument as the tomb of St. Luke. Pére Dutau’s original doubts 
as to the probability of this conjecture were strengthened by his 
examination of the ruins. In 1878 Mr. Wood published his large 
work, “ Discoveries at Ephesus” (London, a wherein he 
set forth his views as to the tomb of St. Luke. An article was 
devoted in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology to this 
discovery, which seemed to gain some credit in England. Mr. 
William Simpson, in the Review of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, for October, 1879, devoted an article to the examination of it, 
in which, while disputing that the monument was the tomb of St. 
Luke, he claimed it to be unquestionable that it had reference to the 
memory of St. Luke. Lastly, the writer finds that in the preface to 
a recently published commentary on St. Luke, the author, the Abbé 
Fillion, says: “ Resting on a legendary tradition, they show St. 
Luke’s tomb at the present time among the ruins at Ephesus.” 
Pére Dutau contests even the tradition, and thinks it time to give, 
together with his reasons for dissent, his own conjecture as to what 
the monument really was. 

His article is illustrated by two plans of the circular building 
about which so much interest has been excited—one a plan by Mr. 
Wood, the other by Mr. Simpson, who visited and examined the 
ruins, somewhat later than Mr. Wood, in 1875. The two plans are 
so diverse as to seem at first sight to be of “ two absolutely distinct 
monuments.” The point of departure of Mr. Wood’s opinion is a 
pilaster of white marble, which apparently formed one of the jambs 
of the entrance door to a passage in the building that led to a small 
chapel, which Mr. Simpson thinks “evidently formed no part of the 
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original edifice.” On the front of this pilaster, divided into two 
panels, one above the other, are sculptured in bas-relief a large cross 
and a bull or buffalo—the latter in the lower panel, the cross in the 
higher. The cross is evidently of Christian origin ; the bull recalls 
the symbolical figure of St. Luke ; and Mr. Wood was led to believe 
that the edifice must have been a Christian oratory, constructed by 
the faithful of Ephesus, towards the end of the third or beginning of 
the fourth century, to receive the remains of the Evangelist. “ The 
testimony of an ancient author, found in the library of the Greek 
Archbishop of Smyrna, according to which St. Luke died at Ephesus, 
completed the conviction.” This author’s name, however, Mr. Wood 
fails to give ; Pere Dutau supposes it to be the pseudo-Dorotheus— 
of no historic authority. We are presented with two views of this 
ac a ge from Mr. Wood, and the other from a photograph 

rought by the writer from Smyrna. Here again there is an asto- 
nishing discrepancy. ‘The bull in Mr. Wood’s picture bears on its 
shoulder a small cross, which is conspicuous by its absence from the 
photograph. The writer tells us: “I have observed no trace of it 
in the marble itself.” At some length the writer shows that the 
monument was never a tomb of St. Luke. ‘The sculptured bull could 
not even have been the symbol of the Evangelist, if the monument 
be, as Mr. Wood says, of the third century, because such symbolism 
first appears in Christian art in the fifth century. The weight of 
evidence, too, gathered, ¢.g., in the Bollandists, on St. Luke, shows 
solidly enough that the Evangelist died at Patras in Achaia, where 
he was buried, and whence, later on, his remains were transferred to 
Constantinople. 

In the second part of his article Pitre Dutau shows, further, that 
the monument was not even dedicated to the memory of St. Luke, 
but that in all likelihood it was an ancient sepulture, “adapted” by 
the Christians to serve as a memoria in honour of some of their martyrs, 
whose relics were brought hither after the persecution. In the third 
and concluding portion of this very interesting 5 oo the writer 
expends much ingenuity and erudition in supporting his hypothesis 
that the Christian martyr to whom this monument was sacred is 
St. Antipas, a disciple of St. John, and Bishop of Pergamus. He 
is the first, at least among the known martyrs, who suffered in his 
martyrdom the horrible tortures of the burning brazen bull. The 
instrument of his sufferings, then, is the subject of the bas-relief in 
the panel beneath the cross, and not the sacred animal symbolizing 
St. tae Burning to death in a hollow bull of brass was a common 
form of torture in Asia Minor; Antipas thus suffered at Pergamus, 
Pelagius at Tarsus, and Heliodorus in Pamphylia. The hinge of 
our author’s elaborate proof is the fame and wide-spread cult of the 
martyr Antipas in Asia Minor, and the special claim of Ephesus on 
him : Ephesus had given him to Pergamus ; and in Ephesus probably 
he had received both life and faith, and certainly the priesthood. 


VoL. 1xX.—No. u. [Third Series.] 
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La Controverse. Janvier, Février, Mars, 1883. Lyons. 


7 excellent periodical has undergone a somewhat contrary 

change to that of the Contemporain; it is now to appear only 
once, and not, as hitherto, twice in each month; but en revanche, the 
— numbers are much enlarged. ‘This is also a step in the 
right direction; the articles gain in fulness, and the more solid 
appearance of the Review is in keeping with the ability displayed in 
its pages. “The Persecutions and the Number of the Martyrs,” by 
M. Paul Allard, of which we have two instalments, is to be continued, 
and will deserve more lengthened notice hereafter. ‘“ Faith and the 
Scientific Mind,” by P. Dadolle, has for its theme those recent con- 
fessions of M. Rénan, which are adverted to in our last quarter's 
mention of La Controverse. In the February number an article on 
“Spiritism in Germany,” by Pére Mullendorff, 8.J., will be found 
very interesting reading for those Catholics who are puzzled what to 
think of spirit-rapping, mediums, and all the familiar manifestations 
of the séances. The same writer contributes a good paper to the 
March number on “ Pontifical Infallibility and the Canonization of 
St. John Nepomucene.” One article in the February number will 
— readers of an article ‘in our last number, and a reply to it 
in this. 

“Les Variations de l’Exégese sur l’Hexaméron” is from the 
en of the Abbé A. Motais, of the Rennes Oratory. So far as 
eis concerned with Bishop Clifford’s theory, the Abbé expresses 

reasons for dissenting therefrom in the second part of his paper, 
whilst in the first he emphasizes the mistake of supposing that the 
theory conflicts with either Moses or with respect for Scripture. He 
sketches rapidly the wide diversities of interpretation of the Six Days’ 
work, which have at various periods been put forth by every kind of 
author, the Fathers of the Church included—these last, hesitatingly 
and tentatively, but freely and independently. The English bishop, 
he says, “‘ knows well what he may permit himself in this matter.” 
“One ought, I think, to reject his system, for excellent and demon- 
strable reasons, but I know none that could bring upon him the voice 
of authority.” The sum of what the writer shows of his own opinion 
amounts to this: that Moses, whose object in the narrative under 
discussion was to implant two doctrines, Monotheism and the Sabbath, 
certainly teaches an absolute Creation by God Himself, and that the 
informal (or nebulous) matter was brought to order equally by God 
Himself—and this to prevent the adoption of Oriental errors about 
inferior divinities, the workmen of the superior gods. There has 
been a unanimity au fond, and on the chief points, in Catholic tradition 
about the interpretation of this work of the Days which Dr. Clifford’s 
liturgical interpretation breaks in upon. The bishop fears “science” 
too much. The Fathers did not thus fear it in their day—why do so 
now? for the interpretation of the obscurities in the narrative 
will continue to vary to the end. “To prove that Moses has spoken 
truly, we must not ourselves be ignorant of the truth ence 
it is fated that the exigetico-scientific verification of the text will 
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vary as shall vary at different stages of the world’s progress that 
which we are pleased to call, prematurely, scientific truth.” Moses 
is a truthful not a scientific writer. He writes not to reveal the facts 
which he narrates, but to build up the dogmas which they support. 
St. Augustine distinguishes with remarkable justice between Moses 
and his interpreters. Having proclaimed the truth of Moses’s 
narrative, he adds that it is enough for exegesis to show the detractors 
of our Holy Books that they have no sure data of science which can 
be proved to contradict Moses. 


GERMAN PERIODICALS. 


By Dr. BELLLESHEIM, Cologne. 


1. Katholik. 


Po citeres ot Probst, of Breslau University, comments on the 
Liturgy of St. Basil. It is to the great defender of Catholic 
doctrine against Arianism that the Eastern Church is indebted for 
an important shortening of the Liturgy. Professor Probst, after 
inquiring into the African and Milan liturgies, as I have pointed 
out in my former reviews, now proposes to construct the liturgy of 
St. Basil from the great Doctor’s own writings. Ought not the Saint 
to have shrunk from such an important proceeding, lest he might 
give scandal to the faithful—so deeply imbued with the ceremonies 
and ideas of the Apostolic liturgy? Basil (Ep. 227) holds it to be 
necessary to shorten the liturgy; and the faithful, he goes on to say, 
far from being scandalized, ought to persuade themselves that the legi- 
timate superiors of the Church, in making changes, are unquestion- 
ably guided by, and working together with, the Holy Ghost. It 
has been questioned whether the changes of the liturgy, adopted 
by Basil regarded only the psalmody, or rather the liturgy, of the 
Mass. And the stern opposition he met with on many sides leaves 
no doubt but that they regarded also the Mass. In spite of opposi- 
tion, however, the Saint’s new liturgy, after scarcely more than one 
hundred years, was in almost universal use in the Eastern Church. 
“Quam pene universus frequentat Oriens,” are the words of the 
Deacon Petre, in his letter to Fulgentius, in 512. Basil shortened 
the lessons, and, what is more noteworthy, he changed the old 
preface, or prayer of thanksgiving. The Arians had attempted to 
introduce their heresy into it, and the bishop felt himself obliged to 
introduce some changes, which he took from the Bible. Our author 
goes on to examine the Offertory, Consecration, ‘ Epiklese,” and 
order of Communion, of the Basilian liturgy. Notwithstandin 
manifold divergences from the modern liturgy of the Catholic Church, 
either Eastern or Western, there is the most striking identity in the 
essence of the Mass. 
I may next point out two writings of which the Katholik gave 
a lengthened account. Professor Kipler, President of the Episcopal 
112 
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Seminary of Braunsberg, the learned editor of the works of Cardinal 
Hosius, published a small but important pamphlet on the “ Precursors 
of Nicholas Copernicus, principally Celio Calcagnini.” It cannot be 
denied that the heliocentric system, supported by Pythagoras and 
Plato, and opposed by Aristotle and Yellow, for centuries was kept 
back, and all but solemnly condemned. But amidst this incessant war- 
fare it never failed to meet with acute minds strongly advocating it. 
T'o Professor Hipler’s scientific labours we now owe a catena of those 
men who, in the long course of centuries, proved energetic enough 
to oppose the common error. Foremost amongst them ranks Celio 
Calcagnini, Canon of Ferrara, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, who accompanied his duke on a journey to Cracow, where 
his sister was married to the king. Beyond any doubt, Calcagnini 
was imbued with the ideas of Copernicus. After his return to Italy 
he laid down the heliocentric system in the treatise ‘“ De perenni 
Motu Terre.” Dr. Hipler points also to Constantinople, where the 
thread of tradition was never lost, since Nicholas of Cusa, the great 
cardinal of the fifteenth century, after his sojourn at the Bosphorus 
became as warm an advocate of the heliocentric system as any man 
after Copernicus. 

Dr. Kleinermanns publishes a very valuable biography of St. Peter 
Damian. The book is derived entirely from the Saint’s numerous 
writings, and it deserves wide circulation. 

2. Historisch-politische Blaetter—There is a very instructive in- 
quiry contributed by Professor Nirschl, of Wiirzburg University, on 
“ Denis the Areopagite, and his Letter to St. John the Apostle.” 
Having examined the writings bearing the name of Denis, the 
author treats especially of the letter to St. John. This letter could not 
have been addressed to the great apostle, since Denis’s writings, far 
from belonging to the first period of the Church, made their appear- 
ance only in the sixth century—viz., 582, in a discussion held at 
Constantinople, during which the Monophysites appealed to the 
works of Denis. Dr. Nirschl carefully traces the person and his- 
tory of Denis from his own writings, and renders it all but evident 
that he was an Egyptian monk belonging to the fourth century. 
For the Egyptian monks are known to have had the habit of assum- 
ing mystical and symbolical names, and to have had a preference for 
names of the apostolic period. Hence Dr. Nirschl deems it to be 
probable that the apostolic names so often occurring in Denis’s 
works are pseudonyms designating monks of the fourth century. 
A similar custom prevailed in the Court of Charlemagne. Addi- 

tional weight is given to this opinion by the fact that in the monas- 
teries of Pachomius every monk possessed a mystical name 
according to the letters of the alphabet. Sozomen and Gennadius 
fully testify to the fact that the superiors of those convents in their 
correspondence constantly applied such names to their monks, and 
find warrant for it in the still existing letters of Orsiesius, principal 
superior of Tabenna, and Pachomius himself, which are written in 
this manner. ‘This opinion of Nirschl is all the more credible, as 
Denis generally applies mystical names to bishops, priests, and 
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deacons, and calls them “ hierarch,” “ hiereus,” and so on. Even 
the name of his teacher and master, Hierotheus, is a mystical one. 
Hence it is assumed that the name of “St. John, apostle and evan- 
gelist on Patmos,” must also have been a mystical one. The 

uestion arises, who was the person bearing that venerable name. 

‘here cannot be the least doubt but that the man so honourably 
distinguished by Denis bore some striking likeness to St. John, and 
this resemblance would be an official one, based on the position he 
held in the Church, either in dignity, or, perhaps, rather in con- 
sequence of his writings, or of hardships sustained for the faith. 
And, in fact, Denis addresses him in a letter: ‘“ Nothing can 
deprive of the most bright beams of John we who, at present, in- 
deed, enjoy only remembrance of thee and the renovation of thy 
true theology, but ere long shall be united with thee.” These words 
hint at the immortal doctor of the Greek church, St. Athanasius, 
Archbishop of Alexandria, the uncompromising and unwearied 
defender of the divinity of our Lord, who, equally with St. John, 
bore witness to this principal mystery of the Christian religion. 
And was it not becoming to call “ St. John on Patmos” that Arch- 
bishop of Alexandria and doctor of the Church, who had five times 
undergone the hardships of a long and painful exile? And, further- 
more, Denis, himself an Egyptian monk, was obliged to employ a 
mystical name, since the Emperor Julian had offered a reward for 
the head of the Archbishop. “St. John on Patmos,” then, 
designates St. Athanasius driven into exile and living in the 
monastery of Pachomius at Tabenna, and Denis’s letter was written 
in 363. 

In the first and third numbers of this periodical, I gave a minute 
account of the late lamented Cardinal Cullen’s pastoral letters 
brought out by Bishop Moran, and a review of recent German in- 
vestigations into the history of Mary Queen of Scots, the chief 
result of which is that straightforward Protestant historians do not 
hesitate to declare utterly false, at least, the long Glasgow letter on 
which the accusations are, for the most part, based. 

3. Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie—The Jesuit Fathers at 
Innsbruck, in their quality as Professors of Divinity in the Imperial 
University, have for four years past published a quarterly Zheolo- 
gical Review, which now holds a first place for the solidity and 
excellence of its articles, reviews, and literary notices. The January 
issue contains a very learned article, for which we are indebted to 
Father Ehrle. No English Catholic scholar ought to pass it by. 
As yet a complete history of medieval philosophy or scholasticism 
does not exist. To this nobody would object such names as 
Hauréau, Renan, Prantl. They regard the great medieval develop- 
ment from a point totally averse to Catholic principles. The best 
and most complete history of medieval philosophy was published 
twenty years ago in three volumes, by Canon Stickl, of Kichstiitt, 
Bavaria. But even this learned author left untouched not a few 
medieval doctors. In order to supply this want, Father Ehrle has 
for several years been busily occupied in searching the Roman and 
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English libraries, and ere long purposes bringing out select works 

or treatises of such unknown or scarcely-known medizval doctors. 

Some of these scholastics shed lustre on the English name :—e,., 

ae Peckham, Thomas of York, John of Coventry, and Thomas 
allens. 


ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civilta Cattolica. 2 Dicembre, 1882; 20 Gennaio, 1883. 
Nabuchodonosor’s Reign. 


A SERIES of interesting articles is in progress in the Civilta 

Cattolica upon the records preserved in the ruins of Assyrian 
and Babylonian temples and palaces, laboriously deciphered of late 
years by learned linguists and archeologists. The object of the 
writer has been to compare these irrefragable monumental memorials 
with Biblical statements, and the result has been the most striking 
agreement and coincidence, the former often complementing and 
explaining the latter, and the converse. The article of the 20th of 
January brings the history down to the final catastrophe of Jeru- 
salem under the Babylonian king, Nabuchodonosor, that of the 2nd 
of December having noticed his earlier enterprises and wars. Now 
we here observe one of those remarkable coincidences to which we 
refer. The prophet Daniel, describing Nabuchodonosor at that period 
when his pride had arrived at its utmost height and he was about to 
incur a tremendous chastisement, speaks of him as surveying his 
splendid palace and the great city which was his creation, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Is not this the great Babylon which I have built to be 
the seat of the kingdom, by the strength of my power in the glory 
of my excellence ?” (iv. 27). ‘The proud monarch considered these 
buildings as his greatest boast, and glories in them rather than 
in the victories which his sword had won, and to which he barely 
makes allusion in the words “ by the strength of my power.” The 
inscriptions of his reign entirely confirm this view of his character 
exemplified in the narrative of the inspired historian and prophet, 
for, whereas the monumental chronicles of his predecessors’ reigns 
commemorate battles won, prisoners dragged into captivity, towns 
given up to pillage and slaughter, and the quantity of spoil carried 
away, the inscriptions of Nabuchodonosor’s reign, especially what is 
called the great inscription, are almost exclusively dedicated to the 
enumeration and description of the buildings, temples, and other 
works raised and constructed by him in Babylon and throughout 
Chaldea. The king calls Babylon “the city of my eyes,” and 
speaks of having thought night and day of restoring Bit Saggata 
and Bit Lida, and of aggrandizing the glory of Bab Ilu and a 
as if these were his one engrossing object, his victories being valued 
only as means to such ends. ‘There can be no question, indeed, but 
that the special glory and characteristic of Nabuchodonosor’s reign 
and of the Babylonian empire, which under him attained the acme 
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of its splendour, is displayed in the marvellous constructions and 
works erected for purposes of ornament or public utility throughout 
Chaldea. 

The mind recurs to this amongst countless other proofs of the 
historical accuracy of the inspired pages of the Old Testament, when 
brought in face of the views promulgated in the present day and 
adopted, in a spirit of liberalistic compromise with the insolent 
rationalism of the period, by certain Catholics. Of this the article 
we now proceed briefly to notice furnishes a specimen. 


La Civilta Cattolica. 17 Febbraio, 1883. 
A Grave Attack on Holy Scripture. 


THEORY seriously offensive to the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
A ture has appeared in the Sapienza, of Turin, from the pen of 
Agostino Tagliaferri, Archpriest of Montagno. He has borrowed from 
Rosmini a principle called the minimo mezzo, which he applies errone- 
ously to Divine revelation and inspiration. He holds that the revealing 
act of God must be in its order the least possible, and must, therefore, 
extend no farther than to the truths strictly necessary for man’s 
attainment of his supernatural end. He would consequently exclude 
every historical or scientific fact, not essentially connected with 
these truths, from the province of Divine revelation ; all such to be 
met with in the Sacred Scriptures having thus, according to him, no 
Divine authority whatsoever. 

His argument is an @ priori one, being founded on this principle of 
the minimo mezzo, to which God, he says, is bound to conform Him- 
self both in the natural and the supernatural order. If, however, He 
had, over and above the truths necessary to salvation, dictated to 
the inspired writers other truths relating to history or science, He 
would have violated this law. Without revelation, it was not pos- 
sible that man should attain to his supernatural end; revelation was 
accordingly needful; but was it needful, for instance, that he should 
know about all the fine deeds of Judith, the taking of Jericho, the 
heroic acts of the Machabees, or a hundred other events and cir- 
cumstances registered in the books of the Old Law, and even in 
the Gospel and Acts of the Apostles? Certainly not, he thinks. It 
would be, he judges, an offence to the wisdom of God to believe that 
He employs redundant means for the accomplishment of any object ; 
and this he can clearly demonstrate by logic. Unfortunately for 
his logic, facts decidedly tell against his se gery in botk orders ; 
but, confining ourselves to the supernatural, it may be sufficient to 
— out that God has clearly transgressed the law imposed upon 

im, and has by no means limited Himself to what was purely 
necessary for man’s salvation. See, for instance, Rom. v. 2, and 
1 Tim. i. 14, where St. Paul speaks of the superabundance of grace. 
But if, says the writer, the Reverend Archpriest is contented with the 
pure necessary in the matter of redemption, in spite of the declara- ° 
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tion copiosa apud eum redemptio, he is bound to exclude redemptior 
itself according to his logic ; for, strictly speaking, it was only neces- 
sary conditionally, not absolutely—that is, supposing that God ex- 
acted a rigorous satisfaction for the sins of men, But He could, if 
He had so pleased, have forgiven them without a rigorous satisfac- 
tion, and by some other means, as St. Thomas says in his “ Summa.” 
And even were it otherwise, Christ’s merits being infinite, they must 
immensely exceed the minimo mezzo necessary for even a rigorous: 
a of the debt due to Divine justice. One drop of His precious 

lood would have been more than a sufficient ransom for the sins 
of the whole world, yet He shed it all, and amidst inconceivable 
torments. 

How can it be possible for us to fathom, compass, comprehend, 
still more limit, the objects which the Divine Wisdom has in view in 
Its acts? Even the ends for which rational creatures work are 
seldom strictly simple and indivisible, but are usually composite. 
The writer instances a rich man sitting at table. Has he the 
simple object of satisfying his hunger? If so, how much of the 
splendid apparatus before him might be dispensed with! And 
again, in his dress, does he confine himself to what protects him 
from the cold? Inall these things, pleasure, decorum, convenience, 
and other collateral objects, are kept in view. Now, man, no doubt, 
may, and does often, err in these matters, and is guilty of dispropor- 
tion and excess ; but God cannot err; and who can set bounds to. 
what He judges conformable to His attributes, consonant with His 
designs, and befitting the manifestation of His glory ? 

But how stands the question controversially ? Are we or are we 
not to accept all the books of Holy Scripture as inspired both in 
their totality and in all their parts ? This question does not properly 
regard the authenticity of these books; but, presupposing this authen- 
ticity, are all their several parts to be regarded as the Word of God, 
because written either by direct revelation, if the writer had no 
= knowledge of what he related, or, if he had, under 

ivine inspiration and guidance, which precluded the possibility of 
his stating anything untrue? Has the Church ever explicitly or 
impliedly ruled this point? To the writer it appears that, at least 
implicitly, the question appears to be decided, and he proceeds to 
quote passages from the Deerctum de Canonicis Libris of the fourth 
session of the Council of Trent, which defines the Divine authority 
which it ascribes to all the canonical books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, as signifying that God is their Author, because the sacred 
pages were dictated by the Holy Spirit, and which fulminates an 
anathema against those who should not accept as sacred and canonical, 
not only all those books declared to be such by the Church, but also: 
their several parts. Out of the difficulty presented by the Council's 
declaration, Pagliaferri ingeniously endeavours to escape. ‘The 
Tridentine decree, he says, is directed to restrain the intemperate 
criticism of the heterodox and of rationalists, who reject everything 
as apocryphal which does not square with their views. Against 
these, the Church proclaims herself as the custodian of Holy Writ ; 
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but, of course, she understands and explains the question of their 
Divine inspiration in matters of detail in a manner conformable to 
reason—that is, no doubt, in the manner agreeable to the Reverend 
Archpriest’s ideas. Yet if the Fathers of the Council had desired to 
fix the extent of Divine inspiration, what clearer terms could they 
have used? But then, if interpreted according to the obvious 
meaning of their words, what is to become of the law of the minimo 
mezzo to which God, according to Tagliaferri, is subject in the order 
of nature and of grace—a law which he esteems cannot be logically 
rejected? Who can fail of perceiving how wide a door is thrown 
open to the exercise of private judgment by such a law, which vir- 
tually permits each individual to decide according to his own incli- 
nations what historical or other facts snbiienal in the Bible are 
essentially connected with truths necessary to be believed as of 
Divine revelation? If it were lawful thus to doubt of the authority 
of any portion or passage of Holy Writ, who will not see that this 
would lead either to the denial of the Divine authority of all Scrip- 
ture, or to a complete uncertainty as to what was the residue of facts 
and statements which was invested with such authority ? And since 
it is not even defined which are the essential truths themselves com- 
prised within this mass of doubtful matter, it would be left to every 
man to make out his own creed for himself. 

It will be clearly seen that this question has nothing whatsoever 
to say to any possible textual inaccuracy which may be detected in 
existing manuscripts of Holy Scripture, upon which learned criticism 
may very lawfully be exercised; the question before us being only 
this, whether all Scripture or only a portion of it is given by in- 
spiration. 

As respects the critical question, St. Augustine, that great cham- 
pion of the inspiration of every portion of God’s Word, furnishes a 
safe rule for our guidance when we meet with any passage in which 
we suspect error to exist. ‘“‘ Does it seem to you,” he says, “ that 
in this passage of Scripture the sacred writer has set down what is 
erroneous? I[t will not be lawful for you, therefore, to say that the 
author erred, and was consequently not writing by revelation and 
inspiration ; but you must say instead, either here is a mistake in 
the codex—aut codex mendosus est; or the passage was not rightly 
translated—aut interpres erravit; or my science, theological, philo- 
sophic, physical, or historical, is not full or exact, and I do not un- 
derstand aright—aut tu non intelligis.” Now, although a man like 
the great St. Augustine would have been ready in all bumility to: 
aver Non intelligo, such a confession is just what none of your modern 
innovators will ever be brought to make. 
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The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of the Britains. By Martin Rutz, M.A. Two Vols. 
London: Kegan Panl, Trench & Co. 1883. 


ITH great pleasure we welcome these two volumes. They 
W will make known to the world at large what has long been 
known toa few—Mr. Rule’s intimate acquaintance with our medizval 
history. To Catholics these pages will be particularly welcome. St. 
Philip Neri used to say that he was always ready to read a book 
whose title began with an “8S.” Had St. Philip lived in our own 
times we fear that he would have seen cause to modify his prin- 
ciple. There has been no lack of lives of St. Anselm ; but St. Philip 
would have found in the majority of them matter more for disgust 
than edification. It is not that our writers are wanting in admira- 
tion or even in appreciation for the Saint ; it is their insufferable air of 
superiority and criticism that makes us exclaim with pain, “‘ Know ye 
no reverence ?” Writers like Mr. Freeman and Mr. Froude cannot, 
of course, even when approaching so magnificent a figure in histor 
as St. Anselm, suspect that they may be treading upon holy need. 
Critics, inflated with nineteenth-century importance, will readily 
arraign at their tribunal one “the latchet of whose shoe they are not 
worthy to stoop down and loose,” and pass judgment on his acts and 
motives, with the same assumption of judicial superiority with which 
they would sit in judgment on the Red King. It is the strong con- 
trast to these swelling writers that makes the pages of Mr. Rule’s 
works so refreshing and welcome. Mr. Rule is a Catholic, and his 
love and admiration for St. Anselm is based on the conviction that 
the saintliness which characterized his life was heroic. Mr. Freeman 
has thought fit in the pages of a contemporary to cast a sneer at Mr. 
Rule for his tender and child-like devotion. But Mr. Rule will 
know how to bear such taunts with calmness, remembering that it 
has been said of old: ‘‘ The simplicity of the just man is laughed to 
scorn.” He will find himself fully compensated for this abuse in the 
conviction that he has satisfied his own fervent feelings and every 
Catholic heart. And it will not be extravagant praise if we say, in 
the words of St. Jerome, that any one in this work ingffenso decurrat 
pede. 

But this is not the only qualification, although to our idea the 
chief one, that Mr. Rule brings to the compiling of the life of St. 
Anselm. His knowledge of the “times” of the saint is so full, so 
exact, as to amount almost to a curiosity. ‘The by-paths, bridle 
paths, and all the out-of-the-way places of the eleventh century, are 
— familiar to him. In discussing some knotty points he 

rings to bear such a mass of detail, such quaint gatherings from 
document, archive, and charter, that the bewildered reader is glad 
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sometimes to escape through an entanglement of semi-Latinized 
Scandinavian surnames. It is not a little remarkable to see the 
author’s minute acquaintance with St. Benedict’s rule and monastic 
customs. We have tested him very carefully on this head, but even 
hypercriticism has searched here in vain for some tripping; in truth, 
we should be sorry to throw down the glove to one who (vol. i. p. 20) 
has caught the great Mabillon himself napping on a question ot 
cloistra! discipline. 

How then may we describe the character, the features, that dis- 
tinguish Mr. Rule’s “ Life” from other works of the same class? It 
is quite easy to say what it is not; the plan is totally opposed to 
that which goes amongst us by the name of the “ Italian Lives.” 
The two volumes form one continuous narrative ; the first page tells 
of his birth, the last describes the sad Maunday Thursday, 1109, 
when he was laid by the side of his beloved master, Lanfranc. Nor 
is its object hagiographical, like the charming “‘ Life of St. Catherine 
of Sienna,” by Miss Drane. Mr. Rule’s labours remind us strongly 
of a scientific feat performed by Professor Owen. The Professor 
was given the thigh-bone and tooth of some extinct animal ; and 
from these slender data was able to re-construct the animal, to bone, 
skin, and appearance. The materials for the life of St. Anselm have 
been long before the world, and meagre too they are; but the 
manner in which Mr Rule has clothed the dry bones of con- 
temporary records comes within distance of the Professor’s feat. 
The narrative is heightened by the side lights which his store of 
curious information can supply ; many a knotty problem has been 
solved, many of the blanks of Eadmer’s narrative supplied. On this 
head, indeed, his readers will not fail to be struck with a peculiar 
little hobby of the author. Give him some obscure name, some 
faulty genealogy, some unexplained circumstance, and the genuine 
relish with which he throws himself into the work is delightful to 
see. Good Eadmer was never so supplemented, patched, and sewed 
up as he is to be feund in Mr. Rule’s pages. And then his wonderful 
guesses! As becomes so patient a chronicler, he never treats his 
readers to a discussion to leave them more puzzled than ever; it is 
a point of honour with him to bring every problem to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Where documentary evidence presents a much-to-be- 
mourned hiatus, the author bridges the chasm by an historic surmise. 
Readers must not take it amiss if they find these pages laden with 
suppositions, probabilities, guesses, and assumptions. In many 
another work such a literary liberty would relegate the author to a 
vay inferior position in the world of letters. It is not so, however, 
with Mr. Rule ; we can readily bear with guesses, which in many 
cases have afterwards turned out to be facts. And we re xd 
suspect that Mr. Rule is not unfrequently the subject of what 
philosophers term “ unconscious cerebration;” his knowledge of the 
period is so minute and extensive that he must often arrive at con- 
clusions without being able to lay his hand on premises at once 
multitudinous and indefinite. It will be seen, then, that we have a 
very high opinion of Mr. Rule’s labours; and were it not for one 
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very serious drawback, to which we shall later refer, his “ Life of St. 

Anselm” ought to take one of the foremost positions in the ranks of 

contemporary literature. , 
Turning now to the work itself. The admirers of St. Anselm will 

be not a little indebted to Mr. Rule for unearthing the following 

most interesting incident of his boyhood. ‘The extract will give no 

pee idea of Mr. Rule’s style. Describing St. Anselm’s schooldays 

e adds: 


Tutor and pupil began their labours with equal zeal, but the zeal of 
the former was greater than his discretion. ..... He had so good a 
pupil, that, bent upon converting the thoughtful, meditative, ever-reason- 
ing child into a prodigy of learning, he entered upon a course of discipline 
which prudence should have warned him was for such a child the cruellest 
that could be contrived, . . . . and the brig’ .test star of the eleventh cen- 
tury had been well-nigh quenched at its rising. The infatuated pedagogue 
confined him to the house, in the fond hope of forcing him by incessant 
application into premature intellectual ripeness, . . . . kept him prisoner 
over his books, and paid little heed to the attenuated features and throbbing 
pulse of his willing victim, and to all the other indications of an over- 
wrought brain. The uncles, appealed to in this emergency, tried all the 
rude skill then in fashion, but to no purpose, and were fain in their per- 
plexity to send him home to Ermenberg. Here fresh alarms awaited the 

oor child. He had forgotten the bustle and pomp of his princely home. 

he attentions of retainers and men-at-arms terrified him. He sought 
solitude, shunned the looks of others ; and when father and mother plied 
him with solicitous tenderness, turned away a flushed face, and said 
nothing. On one such occasion, Ermenberg, unable to control herself, 
cried out, “ Ah me, I have lost my child!” But even in this extremity 
her characteristic prudence was not at fault. How she governed her own 
conduct we are not told; but she gave peremptory orders that the child 
was to be allowed to do anything he pleased, thwarted in nothing, and 
implicitly obeyed in all he should require. Her injunctions were respected ; 
time and care did the rest (vol, i. p. 32). 


Later on, in Chapter IV., his spirited and successful defence of 
the spotless manhood of St. Anselm, wins him the sympathetic 
attention and congratulations of every devotee of our saint. The 
words of Eadmer, “Copit paulatim fervor tepescere”’—words ex- 
pressly chosen to indicate that the loss was only the bloom on the 
flower of his devotion—have been twisted into the cruellest of 
calumnies against the purity of his adolescence. The XVI. Medita- 
tion ascribed to St. Anselm, which seemed to give some support to 
the odious charge, is shown by Mr. Rule to be none of his. And in 
a note on the prayers and meditations, he lays down a short but ex- 
cellent canon to apply to the criticism of the genuineness of the 
meditations. “St. Anselm's style is by no means easy of transla- 
tion into English. Where, therefore, we find sentence after sentence 
bese itself, as it were, into English, we may be sure that it is not 

is. 

Another point on which the author very rightly congratulates: 
himself, is the discovery of a list of names of the first three hundred 
who were professed at Le Bec. They are given in the Appendix, 
and will be scanned with eager curiosity. Mr. Rule has been very 
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successful with his translation of some of St. Anselm’s letters, 
which he introduces in the course of his narrative. These letters 
are y no means easy of good rendering into English ; but Mr. Rule, 
by allowing himself plenty of freedom, has turned them into idio- 
matic, flowing language. The following extract is an instance, not 
only of our author’s success, but of the warmth and affection the 
Saint was used to infuse into his letters :— 

[To his cousins.|—When I heard, souls dearest to my soul, that you 
had come so far to see me, I cannot tell you how my soul was deluged 
with joy, how the blossom of my hope for you expanded, how my 
desire after you, always ardent, broke out into flames of impatience. 
Already, my dearest cousins, do my eyes long to see you face to face ; 
already do my arms stretch forth to clasp you, and my lips are im- 
patient for your kiss..... O taste, my dearest loved ones, O taste and 
see that the Lord is sweet ! for how sweet He is you can never know so 
long as the world is sweet to you. 

O how my love for you struggles for utterance ! how it longs to shape 
itself into words! But no words will do. How much there is it wants 
to say; but my time is too brief, and my sheet too small. Do Thou 
speak for me, O good Jesus (dic, O bone Jesu, cordibus eorwm); speak to 
their hearts, else the ear hears in vain, and tell them to leave all and 
follow Thee (vol. i. p. 253). 


If we are not mistaken, the reader will relish the letters as much as 
anything in the book. 

The unpleasant task of finding fault is now forced upon us. We 
almost hesitate to say it, but we fear our author will mar the very 
brilliant prospects of his work by his extraordinary style of writing. 
He cannot, we think, realize how often the reader, in the midst of 
the most interesting matter, finds himself irritated almost to dis- 
gust by the levity of phrase, pompous circumlocution, and tricks of 
style which are generally associated with the second-rate sensational 
novel. In his fear of being dull, he has lost the dignity of an histo- 
rian, and has framed a matchless medieval gem in a setting of 
Yankee style. A comet is described as “‘ a small, voracious, blind- 
ing star, nourished by a weird, luminous cone ;” William of Veraval 
is generally known as “the clerical gentleman;” Herluien is 
“seated on that humble beast of burden whose more familiar name 
has been repudiated by our great lexicographer ;” St. Anselm re- 
tires to his lodging, “after his forced nomination to Canterbury, dosed 
and splashed with holy water.” But it is unpleasant to multiply 
such instances, for the whole work swarms with them showing the 
jaunty air which Mr. Rule has adopted in preference to the dignified 
style of the muse of history. 

With one more remark our notice must close. It is Mr. Rule’s 
object to exhibit to the world in all its beauty, the character of the 
“ sweetest being that ever trod on English scil!” And he has suc- 
ceeded. But, after all, an unpleasant impression remains that 
we are treated to so much historical disquisition, such endless 
negotiations,so much investigation into the motives of each actor 
in the scene, that the marvellous fulness of St. Anselm’s character 
is apt to be lost sight of. It is only at the end of the work, 
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when his task is all but completed, when Beauclerk, Meulan, and 
Rufus are forgotten, that the same unpleasant feeling seems to have 
been in the mind of the author, for his last book contains the fol- 
lowing fervid sketch of his character, with which we most heartily 
concur :— 


There have been blameless men in the course of the world’s history, 
and there have been many heroic men; but there are few indeed on re- 
cord who have been both heroes and blameless, and of those few Anselm 
stands second to none. Never for one moment in his career was the 
fascination of his perfectness interrupted. Endowed with a majesty to 
make kings envious, there yet shone forth in him a sympathetic grace 
and tenderness that made him the wonder and worship of his age; and 
to the courage of a demigod he added a mastery of self that never thought 
defiance, and never breathed a syllable of provocation. .... The same 
right reason which harmonized and subdued all his marvellous energy of 
soul into this exquisite perfectness of grandeur and simplicity, of eleva- 
tion and grace, of majesty and utter humbleness, set its royal stamp on 
the most daring of intellectual efforts, and made him the forerunner and 
guide of the philosophers of the Christian schools. 


“Tntimum pulsans penetrale verbi 
Fertur immotae fidei volatu 
Dogmatum puros latices an ullus 

Altius hausit ?” 





The Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy considered in its Institution, Develop- 
ment, and Organization, and in the Benefits which, for over Eighteen 
Centuries, it has conferred on Mankind. By Joun Nicnoias 
Murpuy. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 


HIS is a valuable addition to our Catholic literature, both 
because an able and well-written book, and because its author, 

not being a priest, his words will have the more weight with many 
of those outside-inquirers for whose special information it has been 
compiled. In this respect, surely, the author of “Terra Incognita” 
holds forth an excellent example, for it is gratifying to find a layman 
with his high appreciation of, and wide acquaintance with, theolo- 
gical matters, and his exposition thereof will be accepted by many 
readers as being written without that professional bias which they 
suppose weakens a priest’s defence of his own altar. Independently 
of this consideration, any good explanation of the Papal claims will 
be opportune and useful so long as ever heresy or schism shall con- 
tinue to exist. For the Chair of Peter, as Mr. Murphy’s dedication 
expresses it, is “the main bulwark of Religion, Law, and Order 
against the attacks of infidelity and socialism,” as it will continue 
to be against any new form which the spirit of evil may adopt in 
the future. Especially is such an explanation—and Mr. Murphy’s 
is an excellent one—opportune at a time when many earnest men 
and women are entering the fold of the Church, and submitting to 
her claim on their obedience, and when still many more are wonder- 
ing, hesitating, inquiring, as to the nature and warrant of that claim. 
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Logically, Protestantism consists in denying the claim. Ritualist 
clergymen have shown us how much of what is, one might fancy, 
most intensely Catholic can be held by Protestants, who remain 
Protestants by drawing the line at the Pope. And further, the 
doctrine taught in the Articles of Schmalkalden that “the Pope is 
not of divine right; that the power usurped by him is full of arro- 
gance and blasphemy; .... . and that the Pope is the true anti- 
Christ,” is either very good Protestantism for all ages, or else put 
“Right of Private Judgment” in place of “ the Pope,” and let there 
be an end to religious controversies. Also, it is plain that that con- 
servatism of Divine revelation against the critical spirit, and of 
Faith against Materialism, which most thoughtful writers now 
acknowledge as exclusively belonging to the Catholic Church, is 
hers by virtue of the infallible authority of her Popes. 

But the non-Catholic mind of England is as yet largely imbued 
with much ignorance, many misconceptions, and still more preju- 
dices against that bugbear of the “great tradition,” the Pope of 
Rome. Any well-directed effort to dissipate these obstacles to a 
recognition of the truth deserves our gratitude; and Mr. Murphy’s 
“Chair of Peter” emphatically is a well-directed effort. It will be 
very acceptable reading to Catholics, and there is abundant infor- 
mation in its pages which the ordinary Catholic reader will find new 
to him. But we appraise it and consider it most valuable as a 
manual to be placed with confidence in the hands of inquirers. Not 
only does the author make large use of Protestant authorities, but 
there is an entire and valuable absence from his pages of any tone 
or expression that could offend a non-Catholic reader, and so defeat 
his own purpose in regard to that reader. ‘The author has—to quote 
words from his Introduction— 


set forth a clear and explicit statement of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Primacy of St. Peter and his successors, and of the grounds on which 
the doctrine is based; together with a review, from a Catholic stand- 
point, of the Papacy in its institution, development, and organization, 
and a necessarily condensed history of the temporal power of the Popes— 
all brought down to the present day. 


This second half of his design is the chief feature, and occupies the 
lion’s share of Mr. Murphy’s volume, the Scriptural proofs of the 
Primacy occupying only a chapter of some twenty pages. This is 
brief treatment, some may think, of what is the real foundation of the 
Papal claim. But it is right to notice that this chapter is excellently 
done, is clear, and, if not full, is sufficient for its purpose. And a 
fuller treatment of the Scriptural proofs, scholarly and logical, has 
long been before the public in Mr. Allies’s “ St. Peter: His Name 
and His Office, as set forth in Holy Scripture’—a magnificent treatise, 
that runs little chance of being superseded in our language. The 
remaining chapters of the ‘‘ Chair of Peter,” however, are none the 
less valuable as being addressed to the removal of such prevalent and 
mistaken ideas as—e.g., that the power of the Pope is an after-growth, 
entirely consequent on the peculiar place in history and the policy of 
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the city of Rome, or that the claims which Catholics seek to build up 
from Scripture are pulled down by true history, or that the Popes 
have figured so badly in times past as to justify the imputation of 
“ Anti-Christ,” or, lastly, that at least their power, wherever allowed 
play, has had a baneful effect on the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the nations. In some three dozen chapters Mr. Murphy unfolds 
his subject with a view to these and numerous similar prejudices. 
“The Relations of the Popes with Councils,” ‘The Greek Schism,” 
“Origin of the Temporal Power of the Popes,” “ Relations of the 
Popes and the Emperors,” “The Great Schism of the West,” “The 
Great Protestant Secession,” “'The Religious Census of a, 
“‘ Effects of the Reformation in Protestant States,” may be signalled 
from among the headings of chapters, as showing the quality of treat- 
ment adopted. It may be remarked, too, that the perusal of this, the 
historical and apologetic portion of the work, cannot fail to send the 
earnest reader back to the Scriptural proof, which he will now read in 
an altered mood and by the aid of newly acquired lights. 

Extracts of such brevity as we must here consult are not easily 
made from a work covering the wide and varied ground which the 
“ Chair of Peter” covers. The following is chosen for its brevity, 
but it will be recognized that it deals with a prejudice to foster which 
not a few eloquent pens have lent their aid :— 


It has frequently been asserted that the atmosphere of Catholicism is 
unfavourable to material progress and the industrial arts. Italy and 
Spain are pointed to in support of this allegation; and, on the other 
hand, England, Prussia, and other Protestant States, are instanced as 
nations which occupy foremost places in industrial progress, under the 
influence of Protestantism. Superficially regarded, this may appear to 
some to be a correct view of the case. But a calm investigation of actual 
facts will show that it is altogether erroneous. The question is geogra- 
phical rather than religious—one of climate and material resources 
rather than of creed, Thus, there is not in the world a more successful 
nation in every branch of human industry than Belgium. In agriculture 
she occupies the first place; in her iron manufacture she closely presses 
England; in other branches of industry she has attained a high 
position ; and yet, perhaps, not excepting Ireland herself, there is no 
more Catholic country. ‘Then there is Catholic France, second to none, 
if not first of all, in the industrial arts and material prosperity. This 
was proved, if proof were necessary, in her rapid rise, after the payment 
of five milliards of francs, or two hundred millions pounds sterling, of 
indemnity to Prussia at the close of the Franco-German war. England 
herself would have found it a very difficult task to discharge tnis huge 
liability on the termination of a costly campaign (p. 34). 


Atlas Archéologique de la Bible. Par M. L. Cl. Frixion, Prétre de 
Saint Sulpice. Lyons and Paris: Libraire Briday. 1883. 


HE learned professor of Sacred Scripture at the ‘‘ Grande Sémi- 
naire” of Lyons has here made a laudable attempt to provide 
Catholic students with an important Biblical hand-book. It is a 
Manual of Biblical Archeology in pictures: a brief introduction 
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serving to indicate the source, nature, &c., of the illustrations, 
rather than to supplement at all what they can teach through the 
eye. Yet it will prove, especially for students, a very valuable 
adjunct and help. In its pages the multitudinous discoveries of 
recent years bearing reference to the Bible, whether in Palestine 
itself or in Egypt, Assyria, or Phoenicia—mural painting, sculpture, 
building, furniture, metal work, pottery, dress, &c.—will be found 
systematically arranged and pictured in one or more of the 960 
woodcuts which fill these pages. There are no maps in this 
“ Atlas,” nor does it contain plans or views of localities, nor, 
again, the flora and fauna of the Bible—these are reserved 
respectively for Atlases of Bible Geography and Bible Natural His- 
tory, which the author has in preparation. The present Atlas 
urports to represent the domestic, social, political, and religious 
lite of the Jews and of pagan nations, so far as the Bible refers to 
them or they explain the Bible narrative. ‘The headings of the 
sections will sufficiently indicate this :—Dress ; Dwellings ; Furni- 
ture; Meals; Sickness, Death, Funerals, Mourning ; Agriculture ; 
Hunting; Arts and ‘Trades; Architecture ; Games; Music; Money ; 
Weights and Measures; Writing and Books; Tribunals and 
Punishments, &c. &e. 

The fact that these illustrations are drawn from a variety of pub- 
lished sources, including many English standard works, such as those 
of Wilkinson and Lane, does not detract from the collegiate value of 
this Atlas. For how few students—or even advanced scholars—can 
afford to possess all these illustrated volumes, mostly of very high 
price, which are mentioned in M. Fillion’s preface! And apart from 
the question of expense, and supposing, as is the actual rule, that 
a student has not yet become familiar with these bulky volumes, to 
which of them shall he turn for an illustration to throw needed light 
on his reading at each step of his studies? They are here arranged 
and indexed for his ready reference. As to the value of the picture 
when found the author says :— 


How can one get a right idea of phylacteries from a description P You 
try to explain the position of the ancient Jews at table (recumbere, dis- 
cumbere) : the pictures to be found here do it better and more quickly. 
So also with the “ mola asinaria,” thrashing of corn by oxen, &c. &c. 


The woodcuts are, artistically, of unequal merit, but, on the whole, 
they are fairly well done, and are always intelligible. The author 
hints that greater artistic perfection could only have been secured by 
raising the price of the book: the price has been carefully kept 
within the modest limits of a student’s purse. The paper also is 
good, and the printing excellent. ‘The volume deserves to have a 
wide circulation. We might point out some inaccuracies, but they 
are minor ones. One regret we may, however, mention: Lane’s 
Modern Egypt is largely copied from, but why should so many of his 
illustrations of Egyptians, chiefly of female dress, ornament, &c., be 
described as that of Syrian women? M. Fillion is not the first to 
do this, but it is to be regretted, as type of feature, at least, cannot 
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be identical in the two countries, even if other details be, and Lane 
drew his figures carefully. M. Fillion remarks that his work is the 
first in its line in French; we may add that although he has been 
limself so largely indebted to English books, there is no similar 
work in England that we have met equally methodical, full, and 
cheap. The Scripture references are of course to the Vulgate, and 
thus Catholics may verify them without any delay 


Sanctum Jesu Christi Evangelium secundum Mattheum, amplo Commen- 
tario, tum morali et homilitico ex SS. Patribus, quum literali et 
exegetico ex auctoribus nostrw etatis, illustraist J. A. VAN 
STEENKIsTE. ‘Tertia Editio. 4 Vols. Brugis: Desclée, de 
Brouwer et Soc. 1880-82. 

HIS new edition of Professor Steenkiste’s Commentary on St. 

Matthew, the fourth volume of which has recently appeared, is 
so far altered and enlarged (being twice its former size) as to be 

practically a new book. In its new form it is more than ever a 

valuable commentary for preachers, and we may now emphasize the 

remark we made some time ago, when noticing Pére Corluy’s com- 
mentary on St. John, that the two together supply a valuable and 
ample guide for a preacher in his interpretation of the Gospels 
through the year. As to the external appearance of the Commentary 
on St. Matthew, we shall briefly say that the poor paper and type of 
former editions has given place to luxurious elegance of paper, 
printing, and type. ‘This is due to the Society of St. Augustine, 
already celebrated for beauty of type and finished workmanship. In 
harmony with this, Professor Steenkiste has also improved his style, 
and his treatment of difficulties is fuller and more complete than 
heretofore. ‘lhe introductory questions of general criticism on St. 
Matthew—e.7., the authenticity of the Gospel, its integrity, date, 
object, &c., as also the relation of the synoptics to each other—are to 
be found here treated with much fulness and with reference to modern 
criticism. Indeed, here, and in the body of the work, the preacher, 
student, or cleric will find ample material for sermons or Scripture 
conferences. A great improvement we may note is that in the 
copious references to the Holy Fathers and authors on one side or 
the other of debated questions, detailed references have taken the 
place of the former general mention of their names—a boon saving 
the student an immense expenditure of time. Many of the additions 
of mystical and other interpretations for the use of the pulpit are 
particularly valuable : instance, at first opening, the page (2) headed, 

‘- Ordinis ratio in vita JEsu tripartita ;” and countless others could be 

named. Another noteworthy improvement—the last we need make 

mention of—is the insertion not only of all St. Matthew’s text, but of 
parallel passages from the other three Evangelists. 

The Appendices, which occupy the larger portion of the fourth 
volume, deserve mention, as containing much curious matter. The 
first, on the human nature of Our Lord, regarded as a private per- 
90, contains details that many will consider exceedingly interesting 
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on’ His personal appearance, beauty, dress, manner of life, &c. 
Artists would do well to read what the Professor has gathered 
together about the portraits of Our Lord, and his excellent advice 
as to how the Saviour of the World should be painted; and some 
sixteen pages devoted to the dress worn by Him should be read in 
this connection. A “Tabula Synoptica” of the life of Our Lord is, 
in fact, a very full harmony of the Gospels ; whilst the indices, of 
which there are no less than fourteen, are so full and correct, sys- 
tematize the contents of the volumes under so many useful aspects, 
that it is difficult to think what we could have had more perfect or 
in addition ; an index—e.., of places in which this Evangelist appa- 
rently differs from one or more of the others ; another, and a very 
useful one, for preachers, of proverbs and “ dicta acuta” in this Gos- 
pel, and so on; ending with a very copious alphabetical index, 
“‘omnium rerum.” ‘The fifth index is remarkable. It contains a 
list of places in the Vulgate “forte corrigenda ;” it is true that they 
are “minoris momenti,” but the student of Scripture will find many 
of them very suggestive, and the controversialist not seldom very 
useful. 

We object to the paging of these volumes being continuous 
throughout, but that is almost the only fault we can find with this 
admirably composed commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
which we gladly recommend as both ample, thorough, and adapted 
to modern pulpit requirements. 


The First Epistle of St. John. By Entcu Haupt. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by W. R. Popr, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 

HIS is certainly one of the best of Messrs, Clark’s importations 

from Germany. Haupt’s Commentary is characterized by 
earnest faith and deep learning, without any trace of either German 
rationalism or German contentiousness. It combines a “ microscopic” 
examination of words, with a careful study of the order and sequence 
of thought. In Haupt’s opinion, St. John’s Gospel and Epistle were 
meant for the same readers, and were written with the same object, 
and almost at the same time; that the Epistle is the inspired com- 
ment and practical application of the Gospel. To quote the language 
of Dr. Pope’s introduction, the Epistle was St. John’s “last service to 

Christianity,” “the sealing up of the vision,” “the closing doctrinal 

testimony of the last and greatest teacher of the Christian Church,” 

“the last breath of infallible inspiration devoted to a general 

review of the whole system of truth.” 

We have only one criticism to make, and that is to remark that 
the learned author supports the unusual reading (iv. 3) wav wvedpa 
& Aver rdv “Inooiv, whilst he, in common with most Protestant 
commentators, rejects the seventh verse of the fifth chapter. In 
this he appears to us to be inconsistent, for the two cases are strictly 
analogous. Both readings are destitute of MS. authority; both 
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depend wholly upon the old Latin version; Tertullian is the main 
witness to both; external evidence is as strong in one case as in the 
other, and internal evidence is certainly stronger for that which he 
rejects. The passage from Socrates, on which Haupt relies for 
explaining the disappearance of the one reading from the current 
Greek text, may explain also the removal of the other. What 
Socrates says is this—‘“‘ that Nestorius was ignorant that in the old 
copies of the Catholic Epistle of John it was written ‘every 
spirit that dissolveth Jesus is not of God.’ For those who wished to 
separate the Divinity from the economy of the manhood erased 
this thought from the old MSS. Wherefore the old interpreters 
indicated the very fact when they narrated that some dealt 
deceitfully with the text of St. John’s Epistle, wishing to sever 
Him who is man from Him who is God” (Hist. Eccles. vii. 32). 
Now, we ask, if Socrates bears witness that in the fifth century old 
MSS. existed which contained a reading unknown to MSS. now 
existing, why is St. Jerome disbelieved in his assertion that he had 
a century before seen MSS. which contained 1 John v.7? Again, 
if Nestorius could “deal deceitfully with the text of St. John’s 
Epistle,” might not Arius do the same ? 


Sermons for the Spring Quarter. By the late Very Rev. Cuar.es 
MeyneELL, D.D. Edited by H. I. D, Ryper, of the Oratory. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 


ROBABLY those who either were acquainted with Dr. Meynell 

or have read his volume of ‘Short Sermons on Doctrinal Sub- 

jects,” published some years ago, will know what sort of treat they 

may here anticipate. Not having had either good fortune our- 

selves, we have received trom the reading of these pages an amount 
of pleasure that we were quite unprepared for. 

“The characteristic of his Sermons, I venture to think,” the 
editor writes in the Memoir, “is the union of very careful elabora- 
tion, sometimes resulting in ornament, with great simplicity and 
directness of scope.” ‘This is true, Yet there is an element in them 
which has struck us still more forcibly as a characteristic. We are 
told that Dr. Meynell’s favourite reading—besides his sacred studies 
—was metaphysics, of which he was for many years professor. And it 
appears to us that one great charm of his sermons is the manner in 
which the reverent-minded metaphysician penetrates the treasures of 
Holy Writ and presents his texts in a new and striking connection. 
Take, for instance, the admirable sermon “ Neither Cold nor Hot,” 
on the familiar text Apoc. iii. 15-19. There the author’s fine 
analysis and interpretation of the text does not supplant the 
familiar one of lukewarmness, but, going deeper, deals with a 
spiritual state (‘‘the state of one who is deceived by the appear- 
ance of good works”) which is other than the “lukewarm,” yet 
which is probably the root and explanation of that lack of earnest- 
ness, of warmth, of zeal, of enthusiasm, of thoroughness, which is 
so prevalent a malady and fatal hindrance to true religion among 
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the educated and refined classes. But the sermon should be read : 
the reader will be struck with the sketch the preacher cleverly 
draws of a model “neither cold nor hot” man, and the moral 
which he drives home so forcibly that the cure is (see verse 19) to 
“do penance,” and that God’s ‘‘ rebuke and chastisement” of such 
an one should be taken as token of His “love.” The same 
characteristic is notable in the sermons headed “ Speculative Piety” 
(on St. James i. 22-24), “* The Fall of Peter,” and “The Penitent 
Thief ;” and there is still more thougbtful and even subtle penetra- 
tion displayed in the admirable sermon “ The Bread of Life.” From 
this we will make one short quotation, which will also exemplify 
that pushing elaboration into ornament which the editor remarks 
upon. ‘The sermon has dealt with an explanation of that “ life” of 
which the Eucharist is the bread by contrast with that death of 
which sin is the cause, and of the manner in which the Bread 
gives life by contrast with the manner in which sin causes death. 
Sin is the cause of death in soul and in body, and of those seeds 
of death the ailments and diseases that afflict us: “hence it is 
that the whole tree of humanity, sin-poisoned as it is, bears so 
heavy a harvest of death :” so the Bread of Life giving back the 
life of the soul, begins even now its workings hostile to death, 
albeit the plenitude of the operation is achieved after that death 
from which even the Redeemer would not exempt himself. 


And so with the Divine Life: grace cannot restore the integrity of 
manhood, as it was lost in Adam, save only through death; but so long 
as we live, we must bear in soul and body the seams and scars of sin. 
Yet have faith, brethren. If indeed your souls and bodies are nourished 
by the heavenly Bread, already life everlasting has begun in you, and is 
working according to the measure of each one’s co-operation towards ful- 
filment. For it was not said, observe, of him that eateth, that he shall 
have everlasting Life, but that he hath it. We have it: what, then, 
hinders its manifestation, but “the body of this death?’ We are, in 
this respect like those worms which feed on the sedge by the river’s 
margin, but which are other than they appear. For their present life 
is but the bud and promise of their perfect being. So, even while they 
seem to stiffen in the rigidity of death, the inner higher life, fermenting, 
bursts the outward husk of what they are; and unsightly grubs are 
transformed into a joyous, airy race that, with wings of gauze and rain- 
bow hues, sparkle amongst the reeds and flash upon the waters. Such 
is a parable of our condition. We, too, are other than we seem; but 
that which is in us of corruption must perish before that which is of in- 
corruption be revealed. 


Extracts from these sermons, however, even could we multiply 
them, would by extraction lose the force and — they 
have in the context. For evidently the author had an artistic 


instinct as to “unity:” his sermons are striking examples of one 
thought or lesson well worked out and illustrated. We,thank Fr. 
Ryder for this valuable addition to our stock of English Catholic 
sermons. ‘I'hey are so suggestive, fresh, far-removed from hack- 
neyed expressions or treatment, and, as we have already noticed, 
well built together, that we feel sure the clergy will be glad to 
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possess them, and that young preachers may do far worse than 
model their own style upon them. 

With an extract from Father Ryder’s “Introductory Memoir,” 
which will not be thought too long, we close these words of warm 
welcome to the book he has edited—merely premising that Dr. 
Meynell has published at various times essays on metaphysical 
and literary subjects, which many of his friends regarded as pre- 
ludes to some important work on the same lines. 


The literary work he has left behind him, with all its excellence, is 
indeed but a small portion of the man, and of his work; for the work is 
the man. He attracted every one who came across him without effort— 
without making himself in the least unlike himself—through what was 
best in him. Sixth-form boys and little factory children were amongst 
his special favourites, and these perhaps loved him best: but I found 
that on the little bit of railway he was continually traversing, profes- 
sional and commercial men, going to their business of a morning, would 
always ask of the station-master, “ Is the doctor in the train ?”—so that 
if possible they might get a five or ten minutesin his company. Indeed, 
although a certain shy gentleness formed part of his character, he was 
quite endlessly amusing. ... . He died after a long and painful illness 
of several months—during which he exemplified the lessons of cheerful 
patience he had so assiduously taught—on May 4, 1882, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, at his little mission of Caverswall, North Staffordshire, 
— the obstinate hopes of his friends that his life would yet be spared 

em. 


Schools. By Lieut.-Colonel CutcuEsterR. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1882. 


‘oo is scarcely any subject on which thinking men are more 
hopelessly divided than on the question of Systems of Education. 
“Quot homines, tot sententie’’ seems to be the motto with which 
every writer thereon should preface his remarks. ‘There are 
some amongst us who cast wistful glances at our English Public 
Schools, in comparison with which they find our Catholic Institutions 
unmanly and inefficient. Colonel Chichester in the brochure before us 
has addressed| himself to this question, and in a work of some 100 
a he has given a pleasant coup dil of the rival Systems of 
Jducation. We need ardly say that there is no attempt to make 
a serious study of the grave issues at stake; but the author has a 
happy knack of seizing a few salient features of a school, and 
a decided literary power of expressing his views. With many of his 
views we should like to join issue ; but we yield to the easy, pleasant 
current of thought that carries us on through the pamphlet. 

We were interested to note the impression made by our Catholic 
Schools upon so fair-minded a man as Colonel Chichester. But we 
have been disappointed on the whole. With the exception of 
Woburn Park School, the sketches of Stonyhurst, Ushaw, and Down- 
side are meagre and superficial. It is nota little curious to find 
the account of Woburn Park School to be the best bit of description 
in the book. Is Colonel Chichester singing a palinodia? Or is it 
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that he finds himself so much in sympathy with Monsignor Petre’s 
views, that he has unconsciously given to Woburn the most prominent 
position in his pages. The description of Woburn Parliament is in 
the author’s happiest vein. We have only space for a mutilated 
extract :— 


As an exercise the Woburn Parliament has great advantages over other 
debating societies. The historic reading it requires in the history of the 
day, which, after all, concerns us more than the history of the Roman 
emperors. It excites more attention than ordinary debating society 
themes. Of all such we may well say, 

What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her ? 
But the amount of fagging which in the cricket-field has to be extracted 
from junier-seniors for public purposes is a matter which will be hotly 
debated. Any lurking discontent that may be in the school gravitates 
naturally to the Opposition, where it remains bursting with public virtue 
until it is summoned to the Councils of the Sovereign, when, as was said 
of the Whigs of old: 
As bees on flowers lighting cease to hum, 
So settling into places Whigs are dumb. 
The leading speeches on either side, in debating bills or motions, are no 
doubt prepared; but at least seven-tenths of what is said is obviously 
extempore, except so far as thought has been given to the general ques- 
tion, but the thrust and parry is the action of the moment. 

The influence of the Speaker is most usefully exercised in maintaining 
the dignity of debate. An hon. member must use rather more circum- 
locution at Woburn than at St. Stephen’s if he wishes to convey his 
opinion that another hon. member is an ass; and retractions of what is 
ruled offensive are enforced so as to become the retractions of gentlemen, 
and not the offensive evasions of snobs, as happens elsewhere (p. (7). 


The account of Downside, for some reason, is very meagre and 
perfunctory ; while Oscott, which is decidedly one of our typical 
schools, is passed over in silence. 

If space permitted, we should find much to object to in the final 
chapter—‘ Various Theories Examined.” His discussion of com- 
plete and incomplete supervision is feeble to a degree ; his per 
to remove the restrictions upon smoking is almost too absurd to 
be argued. It seems to us that Colonel Chichester, in description and 
observation, can boast of no mean literary gifts, but when he attempts 
to deal with matters of speculation or philosophy we cannot but 
suggest : We sutor ultra crepidam. 


_— 


Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church in the Years 1839-1840. By 
the late Witt1AmM Paimer, M.A. Selected and arranged by 
Cardinal Newman. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1882. 


HESE Memoirs call attention to a region which has comparatively 
escaped the world’s literary tourists. They bring vividly before 

us the spectacle of the decline and degeneration of a Church whose 
subjection to the State is even now preparing its epitaph. Relatively 
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we know very little about Russia; we hear of Nihilists und dynamite 
explosions, yet the world is too superficial to analyze the causes 
which are working to undermine Russian society. It is content to 
accept them with an exclamation of commiseration for the unfortu- 
nate country which is still ruled by a despot, and where the liberty 
of the subject is not respected. 

The book before us will throw light on some of the social questions 
which are agitating Russia. It is the work of one well known to 
many of us, and was written as far back as the year 1839 in the 
form of a journal. Three years after his death it is offered to us in 
a very attractive volume, edited by His Eminence Cardinal Newman, 
to whom Mr. Palmer bequeathed all his MSS. For some the preface 
may be the most attractive thing in the book, condensing as it does 
vigorously the whole intent of Mr. Palmer’s visit to Russia. But more 
than this, it is a graceful tribute from the Cardinal to his departed 
friend. ‘ He was to mea true and loyal friend,” are the closing words 
of this preface, “ and his memory is very dear to me.’ The signature 
of «Jobin Henry, Cardinal Newman,” will be the passport to many 
English firesides, and bring, we are confident, this most forcible 
work before the minds of our fellow-countrymen. 

The book is so rich and suggestive that more than one question 
which it opens out would require to be separately treated. It bears, 
for instance, valuable testimony to the decay and crystallization of 
the Russian Church. The causes lie deeper down and run up to 
the very Greek schism itself, but the etfects must at least be 
acknowledged by those who have hitherto seen in Oriental Christen- 
dom a powerful ally to all Western advocates of the Branch Theory. 
Another similar point is the view taken of Anglicanism by the 
Russian authorities. Mr. Palmer was, as the Metropolitan told him, 
the “good defender of a bad cause,” and in spite of his powers of 
argument, his piety, and honesty of purpose, he could not gain 
his object in going to St. Petersburg, which was admission to Greek 
communion. Having taken great pains to explain the Anglican 
teaching about the Blessed Sacrament, he was told that his 
“doctrine was a terrible heresy,” Transubstantiation being perhaps 
the one point on which the Easterns are most orthodox. But if 
these things happen ir the green wood, what will it be in the dry? A 
communion which still has a great part of the sacramental system, 
and true Orders, is indeed in this position if compared to the 
Anglican body, the conduct of whose founders was practical 
a revolt from the sacerdotal idea and all that ‘it involves. If 
the —— of true sacraments, the possession of a real 
priesthood, belief in the invocation of Our Blessed Lady and 
the Saints, and the preaching of asceticism, fail to keep warmth in 
the body, and to impede deterioration and palpable decompo- 
sition, what will it be where none of these things exist in the 
communion as such? We hope that before Jong attention 
may be more fully drawn, in these pages, to this question, and 
the whole position of the Russian Church. We would close this 
notice of Mr. Palmer’s Journal by an anecdote which he tells, as 
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illustrating the extraordinary analogy which exists between heretical 
bodies. It relates to a lady’s conversion to the Russian Church 
through the Blessed Sacrament. He says, “One Lutheran lady, 
who at first thought that she might believe nearly the same without 
changing, if their doctrine was consubstantiation, in consequence 
consulted her pastor, asking him what she ought to believe, and whether 
what she had received was really the body of Christ or not? The 
astor replied, ‘ Madame, c’est comme vous voulez,’ which shocked 
er, and she changed soon afterwards, saying, that ‘ she did not wish 
to belong to a Church in which such matters were to depend 
on her own feeling and opinion.” What would this lady 
have said to the Anglican mind on the Gorham case. In this 
primary matter of Baptism, the Church of England decided that on 
a principal pvint in dispute between different theological parties, 
it maintains “an absolute neutrality ; and that there is nothing in 
the Baptismal Offices to hinder the adherents of such schools from 
holding office together as members of a united Christian body.” 


The Catholic Church and Civil Governments ; or, the Church's Right. By 

the Rev. Joan Earnsuaw. London: A. Washbourne. 1883. 

HE Catholic Church is one of the grandest and most beautiful 
creations of the wisdom of God. ‘I’o know her better, to grow 
more familiar with her nature and prerogatives, to gain a clearer in- 
sight into her scope, her power, her privileges and her position, is to 
know more likewise of the mercy and tenderness of Him who set her 
as a fast rock in the midst of a turbulent sea, to be our safety and 
our refuge. Yet how very few among the great masses of the faith- 
ful are in a position to form anything like a true and clear notion of 
her form and constitution. How few fully understand, much less 
appreciate, her precise position and status, and her relations and 
bearings towards civil powers and secular governments. It is not 
that nothing has been written on the subject. On the contrary ; it 
is rather because so much has been written and published that 
ignorance prevails. The treatises on the Church have been too 
bulky and expensive to become popular, or have been written in a 
language which few understand. 

The Rev. John Earnshaw, by the publication of his little disserta- 
tion, short, lucid, and simple in its treatment, has rendered this 
excuse no longer possible. He has given a brief but excellent ex- 
position of the broader and more essential characteristics of the 
Catholic Church, and shown it to be a perfect society, independent 
of the civil government, superior to the State, and possessed of 
peculiar rights and special prerogatives. A chapter is devoted to 
each of these considerations, which are so handled as to be easily 
within the compass of the most ordinary mind. It need hardly be 
said that the doctrine, which seems for the most part based upon 
Cardinal Tarquini’s well-known and highly esteemed treatise, is con- 
sonant with the teaching of the greatest canonists and theologians. 
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The style is agreeable, and the arguments, which are clearly put, 
aptly illustrated by familiar and striking examples, and suggestive 
extracts. The publisher also deserves to be complimented on the 
clearness of the type and the general get-up of this handy little 
volume of some hundred and ten pages. sa% 


The Catholic University of Ireland. A Short Notice of its New 
Organization and Future Prospects. By the Rev. GrraLp 

Mo toy, Rector. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1883. 
ie new form taken by the Catholic University of Ireland 
requires a more extended notice than we can now give in 
speaking of this interesting pamphlet. Dr. Molloy, the new Rector, 
explains that the details of the new constitution are not yet com- 
plete ; but its general features are quite settled, and they are of the 
greatest interest. The establishment of the Royal University of 
Treland has made it necessary that the whole Catholic teaching body 
should unite in taking measures to benefit to the utmost by the 
tardy concession which is, at present, all that they can count upon. 
The scheme decided upon is briefly this:—The University is to 
consist, principally, of two divisions, Theology and Arts. In the 
theological division, the College of Maynooth, which now enters 
the University for the first time, naturally becomes the centre and 
the head. A scheme for periodical examinations in theology and 
Ear is to be at once prepared, and the University will, as 
efore, confer degrees in these sciences; and the solemnities 
attendant on the conferring of academical grades will probably take 
place at Maynooth, in the presence of the Episcopate of Ireland. 
The division of Arts will whe in a number of aggregated colleges 
throughout the country, one of them being the “ University College,” 
Stephen’s Green, where University lectures will be regularly kept 
up. The Catholic University will not exercise its power of conferring 
degrees in Arts, but will send its students to the examinations of the 
Royal University of Ireland. We should add that the Faculty of 
Medicine (in the Medical School, Cecilia Street, Dublin) will continue, 
as heretofore, its excellent work. We have always thought that the 
acceptance by the Irish Episcopate, under the sanction of the Holy 
See, of the principle of a governing body in which Catholics and 
non-Catholics sit side by side, is a movement pregnant with signifi- 
cance in the present educational controversy, and no one will watch 
with greater interest than ourselves its working and its development. 


The Origin of Ideas. By Antonio Rosmini Serpart. Translated 
from the Fifth italian Edition of the “Nuovo Saggio sull’ origine 
delle Idee.” Vol. I. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1883. 

AS’ this handsome book is only a first volume, and as its contents 
are not at ail satisfactory as giving an adequate presentation 

of Rosmini’s theory of the origin of ideas, we need hardly do more, at 
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the moment, than announce it. The translators, whom we may pre- 
sume to be the English Fathers of Charity, have most creditably 
overcome the great difficulty of giving a serviceable English dress 
to the somewhat loose and flowing style of the author. It is not 
that Rosmini was a slovenly writer or an inaccurate thinker ; he was 
neither. His language is beautifully rounded, and his thought, with 
whatever exceptions, is careful and precise. But the Italian 
language—and the same may, of course, be said with far greater 
emphasis of its parent, the Latin—has an inflected and periodic char- 
acter, which enables the mind to follow an idea through a long sen- 
tence without losing hold of it. English, on the other hand, 
becomes confusion in proportion as we attempt to link clause to clause. 
The English, however, of the volume before us is, on the whole, very 
clear and readable. There is an able preface, by the translators, 
extending to some forty pages. It is a sort of apologia for the 
author’s method and conclusions, and affords a clue to the “‘ Nuovo 
Saggio” and the author’s philosophical works generally. Before 
discussing it, we must wait for another volume. The position of 
Rosmini, as a philosophical thinker, is perhaps not yet defined. His 
leading theory—that the “idea of being” is innate, and that all other 
ideas are only this primary idea irradiating in some way or other 
whatever exists—is, from one side, sufficiently reconcilable with the 
theories of St. Thomas. But when he persists, as he does, that this 
“idea of being” is eternal, and is indeed God’s own being, then the 
ordinary Thomist begins to wonder where matters will stop. To 


speak plainly, we cannot say that the authors of the preface have 
given us any new convictions on this subject. 


Lisez et Jugez! Armée-soi-disant-du Salut. Courts Extraits de ses 
Ordres et Réglements. Cinquiéme édition, revue. Genéve: 
H. Georg. Paris: Fischbacher. 1883. 

L’Evangéliste. Roman Parisien. Par ALPHONSE DAuDET. Paris : 
E. Dentu. 1883. 


are isthe pamphlet in which the Comtesse Agénor de Gasparin, 

a few weeks ago, attacked the “Salvation Army,” with special 
reference to those events at Geneva, which will be fresh in the re- 
collection of our readers. ‘There is not much power in the drochure. 
It consists in very great measure of extracts from the “ Orders and 
Regulations of the Salvation Army,” issued by General Booth, and 
sold at the low price of twopence at the ‘‘ headquarters” in Victoria 
Street. The Comtesse, who is apparently a Protestant of an in- 
definite Low Church type, and who continues in her widowhood to 
“look up” with extreme reverence to the views of the late Comte 
Agénor de Gasparin, has no difficulty in _—— that General 
Booth’s movement is, and is meant to be, a despotism and a source 
of much trouble to families. But it does not appear that she has 
got very far when she has demonstrated this. ‘l'o assert that the 
“Salvation” movement is modelled on the Society of the Jesuits 
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sounds effective; but as no one, in England at least, is likely to 
flatter Mr. Booth by believing this, nothing will come of it. There 
might, in the future, be a moment when it will cease to be absurd to 
compare the organization of a few astute men, a good man 

hysterical women, and a large number of shouting workpeople, wit 

dies and more tried societies; but in England we do not believe 
that the moment has arrived as yet. It may be probable that Mr. 
Booth is getting a considerable amount of property into his hands, 
and it may be not unlikely that investments in the “ Salvation” 
movement will prove poor speculations in a sublunary sense. But 
we are accustomed to see both these things happen in every-day 
concerns without accusing the directors of being Jesuits. That Mr. 
Booth’s campaign may prove a source of considerable anxiety to 
fathers and mothers is far from improbable. Poor Miss Maud 
Charlesworth is only a type. Some of our readers may have seen 
Daudet’s “ L’Evangéliste.” It is an exposure of the effects of 
Protestant enthusiasm on a young woman and on her mother. Its 
characters are types, and are drawn from life. The rich banker’s 
wife, who is, the ruling and moving spirit of the Gospel “ work,” 
the various instruments and toadies who help her, flatter her, and 
eat her bread, the young girl who leaves her widowed mother, 
under the most pathetic circumstances, to become a “worker,” 
the poor mother herself, the grand old pastor, who finds himself 
destitute in his extreme age, because he speaks the truth to the 
woman who has money and power—these, and many more, will be 
found in M. Daudet’s pages, drawn by a hand which, in this in- 
stance at least, has only in some half-a-page or so defiled itself as 
French novels are usually defiled. The moral of the work is, that 
vices and faults, such as have been charged on the religious Orders 
and Sisterhoods of the Catholic Church, do actually exist in all their 
grossness, and without the possibility of responsible control, in Pro- 
testant circles in the very midst of modern life. We sympathize 
very little either with the novelist or with Madame de Gasparin. 
The latter has no love for the Catholic Church, and the former 
stands aloof from all religion whatever. Much of the satire of 
both is only effective on the supposition that God has established 
nothing more holy than family life. The “Salvation” movement, 
which is by no means doing unmixed evil, will probably die out as 
quickly as it sprung up. The great harm which will come from it, 
unless it collapses very soon, will be that serious preachers of God’s 
word will hardly be able to use the phrases of Holy Scripture and 
of traditional devotion without the certainty of calling up ridiculous 
and disturbing associations. This is a very serious evil, because the 
consequence will be that religion will stand a chance of being as 
much despised by the working-classes in England as it is by those 
in France. But we really do not see, if religion is ever to he 
brought to the masses in England, how we can help having to face 
something of this kind. The two books we are noticing may well 
serve to show what is meant by “throwing pearls to swine;” and 
let us hope that we may not have to witness, only too soon, the ful- 
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filment of the prophetic consequence, when the unfit hearers of Divine 
things unfitly uttered shall turn upon the preachers and rend them. 


The Catholic Missions. An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. No. 1: 
March, 1883. London: Burns & Oates. 

HIS enterprise deserves a warm welcome. The French 
fh Missions Catholiques of Lyons has long had éditions 
étrangeres in Italian, German, Spanish, Dutch, and Polish. It 
seemed unbecoming that English alone—the most widely diffused of 
any of the languages—should be conspicuous by its absence. An 
English edition is here started, and will have, we hope, signal 
success. The style of this first number is excellent, the illustra- 
tions attractive, and charmingly printed. Certainly, unless taste 
be utterly vitiated, this monthly instalment of news from distant 
outposts of missionary enterprise, full of attractive geographical 
matter, descriptions of strange people, &c., cannot fail to be a 
“welcome guest” at every Catholic fireside. Young people could 
ask no better monthly magazine. We heartily wish it a wide cir- 
culation and a permanent footing in English-speaking homes. 


Four Years of Irish History. 1845-1849. By Sir Coartes Gavan 
Durry, K.C.M.G. London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
1883. 

|‘ the period of four years comprised in this History, Ireland passed 
through such suffering and sorrow as has fallen to the lot of no 

other people in modern times. Famine, unexampled in its severity, 

followed the destruction of the staple crop; fever, of a low, malig- 
nant type, struck the enfeebled population, and completed the work 
which hunger and privation had begun; while the apathy and mis- 
government of those from whom assistance might have been expected, 
left the King of Terrors free to exercise undisputed sway over the 
doomed island. Between 1845 and 1849 more than one-fourth of 
the entire population disappeared. ‘This short sentence sums up the 
principal events in four years of Irish history. But it is not upon 
this topic of ghastly interest that Sir Charles Gavan Duffy dwells in 
the pages of the volume now before us. Famine, disease, stagnation 
of trade and universal poverty are, indeed, incidentally referred to ; 
but the attention of the reader is chiefly directed to the records of 
the Nation newspaper, and the growth of the Young Ireland Con- 
federation. The ckilfal pen and flowing, easy style of the author 
have certainly heen required to produce a readable book out of such 
unpromising materials. ‘That he has succeeded, we think must be 
admitted, even by captious critics; and if in some instances he 
dwells at needless length upon transactions of minor importance, 
and extracts from correspondence to which no interest now attaches, 
yet the judicious reader will find no difficulty in passing over these 
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occasional interruptions, and regaining, a few pages later on, the 
steady current of the narrative. } 

The Young Ireland party, at the end of the year 1845, may be 
described as the “extreme left” of the Repeal Association. O’Connell 
had come out of prison with a broken spirit, and was not inclined to 
push agitation to the verge of rebellion. To the ardent young 
patriots who wrote for the Nation such half-hearted counsels were 
intolerable. They had not, it is true, at this time entered on their career 
of conspiracy, but they were deeply impressed with the importance 
of establishing a national life and feeling for Ireland as a separate 
and independent country ; and it was by disseminating their opinions 
through the medium of the Nation that they hoped to arouse the 
torpid energies of the Irish people. 


It seemed to me at that time (writes Sir C. G. Duffy), and experi- 
ence and reflection have deepened the conviction, that it depended mainly 
on the Nation whether the Irish cause would not again disappear from 
view, as in 1835, and the people who had felt the divine inspiration which 
enabled Belgians and Greeks, Hungarians and Italians, to hope and 
strive for a national existence till it was attained, should not fall back in 
despair, or harness themselves once more like cattle to the triumphant 
ear of an English party. I resolved that one post at least should not be 
yielded to the enemy, and much depended on that decision. 


Among the schemes for the regeneration of Ireland which were pro- 
mulgated by these young enthusiasts, some were entirely praiseworthy, 
while others were calculated to raise a smile rather than to provoke 
hostility. ‘Thus we find that they projected a “ Library of Ireland,” 
which should include lives of eminent Irishmen and various 
historical treatises ; and endeavoured to establish Schools of purely 
National Art in painting, sculpture and architecture. It was also 
purposed to bring home the illustrious Irish dead from foreign graves, 
and to publish an Irish almanack, which should associate dates not 
with English transactions, but with the long list of Irish kings before 
and after the invasion. These projects are significant. They show 
to what extremes, even in trivial matters, the Young Ireland party 
was anxious to go in establishing national feeling ; and what they 
were in literature and art, they were also in the more hazardous 
walks of political speculation. 

Several chapters of this work are devoted to tracing the contest 
between O’Connell and Young Ireland, which resulted in the secession 
of the extreme party from the Repeal Association. O’Connell allied 
himself with the Whigs, and hoped to gain substantial reforms by 
constitutional means ; the Nation, on the contrary, preached the doc- 
trine that armed insurrection was occasionally justifiable, and was, in 
the language of a philosophical historian, “the blessed resource of the 
oppressed, without which tyranny would reign supreme on the earth.” 
In order to bring this difference to a head, O’Connell promulgated 
his “ Peace Resolutions,” which pledged the Repeal Association to 
the principle of moral force. These the Young Irelanders were by no 
means willing to accept, and yet they could ill afford to break with 
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O’Connell’s party, which furnished the great mass of the readers of 
the Nation. 
Moreover, as Sir C. G. Duffy says: 


The Young Irelanders did not wish to quit the Association, because 
to quit the Association meant to commit the public cause to Mr. John 
O’Connell and speedy ruin. ‘They desired to keep the organization strong, 
because it was the instrument by which they hoped to win the independence 
of the country. And it was plain, beyond all reasonable possibility of a 
doubt, that if they retired the national question would be gradually 
abandoned, and the leader’s green cap made over to Lord John Russell. 
There might be an occasional hurrah for Repeal; but Repeal was not a 
result to be attained by the most persuasive hurrahing, and no other ex- 
pedient was any longer proposed. It has been imputed to them that what 
they wanted was to succeed to the authority of O’Connell. Such a desire 
would have been folly. The authority of O’Connell was purely personal, 
and could not be transferred to them, or to any one—not even to his 
favourite son—by his own most strenuous exertions. 

Whatever may have been the motives of O’Connell and his party, 
they succeeded in purging the Association of the advocates of physical 
force. The “secession,” which was in reality “ expulsion,” followed 
a protracted debate upon the Peace Resolutions. The subject was 
treated as a purely speculative one; but, when we remember the 
subsequent events, we cannot doubt that much of the abstract 
reasoning about the lawfulness of force was interpreted as applying 
directly to the particular case of Irish rebellion. It was on this 
occasion that Meagher earned the sobriquet of “Meagher of the 
Sword,” by delivering a speech in praise of that weapon. The fol- 
lowing extract shows the sort of eloquence which fascinated an Irish 
audience of that time, and is strongly suggestive of a temperament 
too hot for the successful conduct of any enterprise, even of conspiracy: 

Be it for the defence, or be it for the assertion of a nation’s liberty, I 
look upon the sword as asacred weapon. And if, my lord, it has sometimes 
reddened the shroud of the oppressor, like the anointed rod of the High 
Priest, it has at other times blossomed into flowers to deck the freeman’s 
brow. Abhor the sword and stigmatize the sword? No, my lord, for in 
the cragged passes of the Tyrol it cut in pieces the banner of the Bavarian, 
and won an immortality for the peasant of Innsbruck. Abhor the sword 
and stigmatize the sword? No, my lord, for at its blow a giant nation 
sprang up from the waters of the Atlantic, and by its redeeming magic the 
fettered colony became a daring free republic. Abhor the sword and 
stigmatize the sword? No, my lord, forit scourged the Dutch marauders 
out of the fine old towns of Belgium, back into their own phlegmatic 
swamps, and knocked their flag, and laws, and sceptre, and bayonets into 
the sluggish waters of the Scheldt. 

Holding these views, the Young Irelanders were clearly out of 
place in a peaceful Association, and their expulsion was followed by 
the marked approval of the clergy and people of Ireland. The “ rent,” 
which had been languishing for some time, rose to £400 in the week 
following the “ secession ;” resolutions of approval poured in from all 
parts of the country, and many of the Bishops spoke clearly and 
decisively upon the subject. Thus Dr. Cantwell, Bishop of Meath, 
declared that “the Catholic members who would advocate a resort 
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to physical force in the debates of the Association must be regardless 
of their duty as Christians, and insensible of their obligations as 
Roman Catholics.” The Bishop of Ardagh was equally explicit. 
‘We have,” he said, “ no physical force men in this diocese. Neither 
have we, thank God, any schoolboy philosophers, false and san- 
guinary Repealers, or Voltairian newspapers.” 

These wise and temperate views, however, did not long prevail. 
The Nation had won for itself extraordinary popularity, and 
O’Connell, in seeking to exclude it from the Repeal reading- 
rooms throughout the country, evoked a spirit of resistance which 
even he was unable to overcome. In vain did he accuse the 
paper of high treason to the cause; its highly-flavoured articles 
suited the taste of the people, and they would not forego their 
banquet of sedition. Remonstrance after remonstrance poured in 
from all parts of the country, and the Repealers of Dublin, to the 
number of thirteen hundred and upwards, sent to Conciliation Hall 
a memorial which was treated with indiscreet and contemptuous 
discourtesy. “The Young Liberator,’ as. Mr. John O’Connell 
was called, had at this time taken the place of his dying father, 
and he possessed neither the tact nor the power necessary for 
the successful management of the Repeal Association. Our author 
speaks of him in the following uncomplimentary strain: “ Mr. 
John O’Connell bore some resemblance to another historic mischief- 
maker. He was as narrow, self-willed, and obstinate as the King 
who drove the American colonists to resistance, and as dangerous 
and fatal’a counsellor.” 

The fate of the Repeal movement was practically sealed when 
Mr. John O’Connell ordered the Dublin Remonstrance to be flung 
into the gutter. Thenceforth the — Rent barely paid the 
expenses of the Association; and finally, all its possessions—its 
library, band, furniture, and Conciliation Hall itself, had to be 
sold tor the payment of its debts. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy thus 
records the triumph of the Nation : 

More than a generation has passed since those events, and to-day only 
an exceptional man can point out where Couciliation Hall stood ; its hired 
claque have disappeared as completely as Major Sirr’s battalion of testi- 
mony ; insanity, suicide, the profligate renunciation of opinions for place, 
the fog of obscurity, have swallowed them up ; its special press died in a 
stench. But the work done by the young men of the Nation is to be found 
in every Irish library in the five divisions of the world; the soldier on his 
march, the missionary in China and India, the digger in California, the 
solitary shepherd in the Australian bush have found refreshment in it. 


a 


The “young men of the Nation” early in the year 1847 formed 
themselves into a Confederation, and the subsequent history of this 
body was not altogether dissimilar to that of the parent Association 
from which its members had seceded or been expelled. For, this 
Confederation in its turn developed a “left,” whose views were far 
in advance of the relatively prudent members ; and Mitchel eventu- 
ally abandoned the Nation, quarrelled with his compatriots, and 
started a rival organ of extreme opinion, which, with unconscious 
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irony the schismatic named Zhe United [rishman. The character 
which Sir C. G. Duffy draws of Mitchel is probably the best 
thing in this book, and will be read with interest by all who 
desire to know something of the way in which the Irish patriot of 
1848 regarded the English connection. Comparing him with Davis 
the poet, he says: “Their animating motive was far from being 
identical: Davis loved Ireland; Mitchel hated England. Their 
— demeanour was as signal a contrast: Davis ettaced himself; 
is name or any reference to his own work is not to be found once 
in all his writings; Mitchel made himself the foremost figure in 
every transaction. ‘ My policy,’ ‘the policy of me, J. M.,’ and the 
like, recur in his letters and leading articles as habitually as in 
Cobbett’s, from whom he derived the practice.” 

After the separation of Mitchel events moved very rapidly to the 
catastrophe which awaited the Young Ireland purty. The French 
Revolution created a panic among rulers, and infected all the conspira- 
tors in Europe with an ardent desire of imitating the doings of Paris. 
The Confederates accordingly redoubled the fervour of theirutterances, 
and the Government, thinking the movement more important than it 
really was, arrested a great number of the Young Irelanders, and 
put them on their trial for sedition. Lord John Russell had succeeded 
in carrying through Parliament without opposition a Bill to suspend 
Habeas Corpus in Ireland; and the leaders of the conspiracy, who 
had not been already arrested for sedition, felt that they would be 
the first victims of the new Act. This precipitated their action. 
And here we feel bound to protest in the most emphatic manner 
against the political immorality which attempts to justify the foolish 
and wicked act of rising in hopeless rebellion. 

Dillon declared there was only one honourable course open. Submis- 
sion to arrest would be construed into abandonment of the cause. 
.... With the knowledge we now possess of the failure and disaster 
which ensued, it is unfair, I think, to pronounce his decision reckless or ill- 
judged. The difficulties indeed were enormous. The prospect of effectual 

elp was vague and distant, and with any help they could reasonably 
hope for, the chance of success was not great. But it was great 
enough to make it a crime to throw it away. It is sometimes necessary 
to fight for the honour of the flag..... No struggle for liberty has 
greatly prospered which has not had willing martyrs. And now, once 
again, there was about to be seen the spectacle, for ever grand and touch- 
ing to the human soul, of men who, in the midst of corruption and 
cowardice, offered up their lives for the truth. 

If by raising the standard of insurrection these “ willing martyrs” 
had sacrificed only themselves, we might have pitied their foll A 
while admiring their consistency ; but we cannot excuse the oak 
lessness which imperilled the lives of others, and opposed a mob 
of half-armed peasants to the rifles of the British army. 

One man, and one only, was slain in the affray at Ballingarry. 
A nameless peasant was the only victim of this culpable enter- 
prise; but does not his blood suffice to sadden the heart for its 
needless effusion? Whatever may be said of the ethics of suc- 
cessful revolution, it is clear to demonstration that those who give 
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the signal for a hopeless rising commit a crime of the gravest 
character. We are willing to concede to Smith O’Brien and his 
confederates the merit of sincerity; but we can only acquit them 
of crime at the expense of their reason. Were it not that the subse- 
quent careers of many of the Young Irelanders belie any such supposi- 
tion, we should say that the rising of 48 was the work of madmen. 
Sir C. G. Duffy thus sums up the result of the miserable fiasco :— 


This was the upshot of the insurrection: a poor, feeble, unprosperous 
essay ; a mob of disorganized peasants in frieze coats suppressed by a 
handful of disciplined peasants in green jackets. But it was dignified 
and sublimated by the unflinching courage and devotion of the men 
engaged in it. It was not more heroic to stake life for the common weal 
at Thermopyle or Bannockburn, than on the common at Boulah; and 
the “Cabbage Garden” will attract the sympathy and reverence of 
generous minds long after more successful achievements have been 
forgotten. 


The author has undertaken a most difficult task in seeking to 
invest with some degree of dignity the history of a movement which 
terminated in so inglorious and ridiculous a fashion. In reading of 
the lofty aims and aspirations of the confederates, we are perpetually 
reminded that all this grandiloquent declamation is to end in the 
cabbage garden of Ballingarry. 


Raphael: his Life and Works. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
CavALCASELLE. London: John Murray. 1882. 

4 ie present volume is the first of three, which are to give the 

most comprehensive study yet published of the works of 
Raphael, with special regard to the influences traceable in the 
progress of his art. To the scant knowledge of his life possessed 
ever since the time of Vasari, little or nothing has been added by 
direct documentary evidence ; but we could bear better the lack of 
biography, if whole chapters had not become scarcely more readable 
than an elaborate list of the master’s works. Ajter all, we lose less in 
not knowing Raphael asa man, than we gain in knowing more inti- 
mately the history of his genius as anartist. For the latter purpose, 
the authors’ pretace tells us “all the materials in existence have 
been used, and neither time nor travel has been spared to study 
personally every example, in whatever part of the world it was depo- 
sited. The present volume contains the sparse narrative and the 
plentiful survey of the existing pictures and sketches, and the influ- 
ences under which they were created, down to the foundation of St. 
Peter’s by Pope Julius II., and the arrival of the young painter in 
Rome. 

There was in the genius of Raphael an extraordinary power of 
assimilation, by which he took to himself, and henceforth made his 
own, the most brilliant merits that he observed in the work of others. 
A less gifted man with such a facility would have become a mere 
imitator for life, a trickster in art; but through it Raphael acquired 
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his many-sided perfection, and concentrated in his work all those 

ualities which, taken separately, made the fame of the lesser lights 
that had first guided him. Foremost among these influences is that 
of Pietro di Perugino, both as regards time and power. ‘The present 
authors favour Vasari’s statement that Perugino received him in his 
early boyhood as an apprentice, and not, as other biographers assert, 
in his youth as a — Every one acknowledges how completely 
Peruginesque Raphael was as he reached manhood; there was no 
trace of any former style remaining. Even at a rather later period, 
the free use he made of suggestions from Perugino, until it became 
imitation, may be seen exemplified no farther from home than in the 
National Gallery. Thus, in the small panel, “The Knight’s Dream,” 
Raphael’s figure of the woman offering myrtle blossom shows not 
only a similar attitude, but the same harmony of colour—a soft 
wor Ph and intermingling of pale red and blue tints—which is to 
be noted in the figure of Judas. in the next picture, “Christ's 
Agony,” of the Umbrian School, ascribea to Perugino. The resem- 
blance is the more remarkable as the present biographers, who have 
a great deal of interesting matter to tell about Raphael’s sketches, 
make no note of any studies of his for the figure with the myrtle, 
though we are told the contrasting figure with the book and sword 
seems, by the Venice sketch-book, to have been the object of much 
thought. Butif Raphael was at one time strongly Peruginesque, he 
infused a youthful life and a higher type of beauty into his master’s 
work; and Perugino in turn became Raphaelesque. An example of 
the pupil’s influence is to be seen in his Madonna of the Certosa of 
Pavia. We may quote the description before us, as the picture is now 
one of the treasures of the National Gallery :— 


We see the Virgin kneeling in adoration, guarded by archangels, 
and lulled by the chant of seraphs in a morning sky. An angel in 
ecstasy holds the Infant on a saddle, suggesting the flight through the 
land of Egypt, when the humble animal that bore the Mother of Christ 
was loosened of its burden and led away by the attendant Joseph. Here 
again are the lake, the hills and the sparse-leaved trees, the serene sky ; 
here, too, the Raphaelesque combination of beautiful grouping, with 
outh and strength and delicacy of line, of dreamy depth and brilliant 
ght, and soft luscious colour. In the landscape is a stillness so profound, 
that one listens for the hymn of the seraphs to come down from the sky. 
The whole picture is so redolent of Raphiuel, that his name involuntarily 
rises to our lips; and yet we are still [i.e., at the time of Perugino’s 
painting] far away from the time when Raphael could have shown such 
mastery. Perugino, inspired and perhaps helped in subordinate parts 
by Raphael, is here a finished artist, old in years and skill, who takes of 
the freshness of his pupil, whose age and comparative inexperience ex- 
clude any active or effective assertion of himself. 


If the “ Life” is forgotten and the “‘ Works” remain, filling the 
largest space in the biography, it is not unfitting that it should be 
so. The works were more heavenly than the worker, and in their 
presence we would not have our dream broken. True, he was the 
painter of mythology, of war, of wealthy men of Umbria, as well as 
of Madonnas and apostles ; and even his most inspired Madonna— 
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the vision looking out upon the world from the clouds and angels of 
the San Sisto—is herself no ethereal angel, but intensely human. But 
what life could stand in the full light from those heavenly groups, 
or before the unveiled power of his Transfiguration, and not look 
incongruous in earthly decay ? 


Ceremonial for the use of the Catholic Churches in the United States of 
America. Fifth revised edition. Baltimore: John B. Piet & 
Co. 1882. 


_ new edition has been re-cast and largely corrected ; and having 

tested it in several parts, we venture to think that it will now 
be found so far correct and well ordered that it may be taken as a 
reliable authority. Certainly its treatment of rubrical matters is very 
full and complete, whilst the material portion of the volume, clear 
type, good paper, &c., make it an agreeable book to use. A copious 
index is not the least among its advantages. We want a recent 
book of this kind, and do not see why this Baltimore “Ceremonial” 
should uot be largely used in England. - 

The First and Second Parts give all the ceremonies to be observed 
in churches where there is only one priest, unassisted by deacon or 
subdeacon, and will be found extremely useful on small missions— 
the First Part treating of Mass, vespers, and benediction ; and the 
Second of the ceremonies of Candlemas, Ash-Wednesday, and Holy 
Week, as given in the small Ceremonial of Benedict XIII. In the 
First Part such very useful points are fully explained as the purifica- 
tion of the ciborium, and the giving of Communion [out of Mass. 
Still more noteworthy is the order to be observed with regard to 
purifying the chalice after the first of two Masses in cases of dupli- 
cating at distant churches—taken from the Instruction of the 
Congregation of Rites, of March, 1858, The remainder of the volume 
is occupied with the solemn ceremonies of High Mass, of the various 
festivals at Pontifical celebrations, &c., all which are treated at 
length, and the whole volume enriched with numerous valuable 
notes from recent decrees, &c. The ceremonies to be observed at 
provincial councils will also be found here in extenso, as also those at 
diocesan synods and episcopal visitations; and the work ends with an 
appendix on the ceremonial of the Forty Hours’ Exposition. The 
volume bears the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Baltimore. 


Conferences on the Blessed Trinity. By the Rev. Dr. J.J. O’ConneELt, 
0.S.B. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co., 
1882. 

HESE conferences, or lectures, written in a plain style, will be 
found usefui as a sort of larger catechism. An inquirer of 
average intelligence could master from them no inconsiderable 
knowledge of what the Church holds on the sublime mystery cf the 
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Trinity. Indeed, had the author excluded half the points he writes 
on, and left some room for development and fulness, most readers 
would, we doubt not, have been better pleased. The matter is too 
crowded, and consequently crude in its treatment. But it is solid 
matter, and will bear studying and re-studying. 

Among a few small mistakes which we have noticed we may 
mention one (page 212), where the author says :— 

It is of faith that God created the universe in six different periods 
of time ; but it is certain that He organized matter instantly after its 
production from nothing. 

Of course this should be “ It is not of faith,” and the construction 
of the sentence indicates that the omission is a typographical error. 


. The Works and Words of our Saviour, gathered from the Four Gospels. 
By Henry James Coxeripae, 8.J. (Quarterly Series). 
London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


. The Training of the Apostles. Part II. By Henry James 
CotreripGe, 8.J. (Quarterly Series). Celen: Burns & 
Oates. 1882. 

1. “JHE Works and Words of our Saviour” is a separate work, 

complete in itself. It is indeed “The Life of our 

Life,” republished without the Harmony of the Gospels, but with 

considerable additions. In the present volume, therefore, we have 


ms on the Life of our Lord as narrated in the four Gospels, 


with new chapters interspersed on the discourses of our Lord during 
the several periods of His ministry. Another new chapter has been 
added, giving the narrative of the Sacred Passion consecutively in 
the words of the Evangelists themselves. This is a very interesting 
and useful addition. We quite agree with what Father Coleridge 
himself says of this narrative of the Passion of our Lord in his pre- 
face :— 

I could almost wish to suggest that this chapter might be recited in 
Catholic schools or families at times such as Holy Week, one person 
taking the part of one Evangelist, another of another. In this way, the 
distinction between the four Evangelists, and the special character of 
the work of each of them, might be made thoroughly familiar to Catholics, 
whose lives are to be so very mainly occupied in thoughts and devotions 
relating to that greatest of the works of God, the redemption of the 
world by the death of His Son. 

We may add to this that the whole book might, with incalculable 
profit, be read in homes and convents. Its completeness, brevity, 
lucidity, and true spirit of Catholic piety, make it a model book for 
such purposes; no English work that we know of is better calcu- 
lated to beget in the mind a love of the Gospels, and a relish for 
further and deeper study of their beauties. And let us add, also, 
that coming from the pen it does, it is, in all its simplicity, a book 
which the more advanced will find profitable. We re not that 
many priests whose modest means puts Father Coleridge’s larger 
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work out of their reach, will find the pith of it here, and an abun- 
dance of such matter as will supply their own meditations, and 
suggest many a profitable discourse. We could support this asser- 
tion by the quotation of not a few passages, but want of space pre- 
vents us. 

2. This, the sixth volume, if we mistake not, of the “ Public Life 
of our Lord,” is so like its predecessors in point of method, matter, 
and general excellence, that we may be content, for brevity’s sake, 
to give it the same welcome and praise we have given them. The 
present volume is concerned with that part of the Gospel narrative 
relating to the four or five summer months of our Lord’s Ministry in 
Galilee, in the second year of His preaching. The first chapter is on 
the choosing of the Apostles, and the last three—remarkably 
thoughtful and beautiful chapters—on the Magdalene, her coming, 
her pardon, and her first work. 


The Epic of Kings. Stories retold from Firdusi. By HELEN ZiMMERN. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. _ 1883. 


HE “Shah Nameh,” or Book of Kings, the great national poem 
of Persia, has been practically inaccessible to English readers 
until Miss Helen Zimmern undertook the task of familiarizing them 
with its subject. Her present work is a prose rendering in English, 
to which she has successfully given x quaint Biblical character, with- 
out affectation, of the legends of Persia’s heroic age narrated by 
her ,reat poet Firdusi. ‘Though styled an epic, the poem is want- 
ing in che unity of subject suggested by the name, and is rather 
a series of semi-mythical romances, each complete in itself, and 
connected only by the historical sequence of the events they turn 
on. The traditional heroes of Persia, looming large through the 
mists of ages, are portrayed here one by one, and their exploits in 
love and war recounted through a succession of generations, with 
much less exaggeration of colouring than generally prevails in 
Oriental literature. The immemorial struggle between Persian 
and Tartar, still perpetuated, according to the evidence of Mr. 
O’Donovan, the latest traveller in those regions, in unceasing 
forays along the border, forms the historical substratum of the 
poem, the cause of these hereditary foes of Iran being throughout 
identified with that of Ahriman, prince of darkness, while Ormuzd, 
the beneficent creator, triumphs in the victories of Persia. The 
present volume is prefaced by an interesting sketch of Firdusi, born 
xbout 1010, and a graceful poetical narrative of the poet’s exile by 
Mr. Gosse. ‘Two etchings from the pen of Mr. Alma Tadema add 
to the attractiveness of this, the popular edition of the work. 


Breton Legends. Translated from the French. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1882. 
o folk-lore of Brittany has a special interest from its wealth 
of primitive tradition, and this pretty volume is well-suited to 
recommend its study to the English reader. The tales selected 
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have a poetic zrace and completeness not often found in genuine 
popular literature, and may be read with interest by young and old 
alike. The juvenile public will find entertainment in the novelty 
and freshness of the marvellous machinery introduced, and can 
enlarge their circle of nursery heroes by adding to such old friends 
as Jack the Giant-killer and Sindbad the Sailor, a host of new 
acquaintances ; Mayflower, the little Breton maiden, with her sea- 
cow of the wonderful transformations, Tonyk, the charitable way- 
farer, rewarded by the intervention of the miraculous spider, dragon- 
fly, and wasp, and the wicked Princess Dahut of the drowned city, 
above whose ruins Mass was annually said up to the Revolution 
in fisher-boats on the Bay of Douarnénéz. Older students will find 
interest in tracing out coincidences with the folk-lore of other coun- 
tries, and in the notes by which they are elucidated. The charac- 
teristic piety of the Bretons has given a Christian colouring to some 
of these legends, which sande point, but without obtruding, a 
moral. It may be added that as the volume has been published 
after strict ecclesiastical revision, it is peculiarly suitable for a 
schoolprize or birthday gift. The translation, the work of an 
accomplished Catholic lady, is graceful and easy, with the elegance 
of perfect simplicity. 


Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. An Account of the Restoration of 
the Fabric. By Groracz Epmunp Srreet, R.A. With 
—— Introduction, &c. London: Sutton, Sharpe & Co. 

82. 

— splendid folio, with its fair, broad pages, its choice type, its 
artistic illustrations, wood, steel, and chromo-lithographic, and 

its rich binding of illuminated parchment, is a fitting memorial of 

an act of princely munificence. Not less than princely was the 
offering which Mr. Roe made to the disestablished Protestant Church 
of Ireland when he undertook to restore, at his sole expense, the 

dilapidated cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin. Founded in 1038, 

it was largely added to in the twelfth century by the holy archbishop, 

Lorecan O”l'vathal (or, as the foreigner miscalls him, Laurence 

O'Toole), by Earl Strongbow, and others, and in the thirteenth cen- 

tury was completed. Succeeding ages brought a series of calamities. 

The steeple was destroyed once by fire, and a second time by a tem- 

pest. ‘The ancient choir was, in the fourteenth century, taken down 

and replaced by an elongated, poverty-stricken structure, utterly out 
of harmony with the lines and character of the edifice. Worst of all, 
owing to the bad construction of the piers, the walls of the nave had 
been gradually spreading, and in 1562 the massive groined stone 
roof came to the ground, carrying along with it the greater portion 
of the southern arcade and of the west front, and leaving the northern 
side of the nave sadly shaken and out of the perpendicular. The 
central tower, also, proved no longer able to bear its burden, and the 
steeple had to be chan down. The southern arcade was replaced by 

a hideous blank wall, and the groined roof by mean and naked 

rafters. In 1870 the whole edifice seemed destined to complete ruin, 
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and, to crown its misfortunes, the Act of Disestablishment, in 1871, 
reduced it to a state of hopeless overty. ‘Three months later Mr. 
Roe communicated to Dr. Trench his wish to be permitted to restore 
the cathedral, at his sole expense, as “a thank-offering to the Great 
Head of the Church for mercies granted me, and for ay far 
greater than either I have desired or deserved.” ‘The offer was 
gratefully accepted, the vast and delicate task of completely restoring 
the edifice with scrupulous fidelity to its original plan was entrusted 
to Mr. Street, and in 1878 the venerable structure was re-opened 
in more than its pristine grace and beauty. 

Such is the work of pious munificence, and of architectural 
skill, which the superb volume before us records. The larger part 
of it is taken up with the interesting account, written by the gifted 
architect himself, whose untimely loss is still fresh in our regrets, 
of the principles and facts which guided him in his work. To 
grope his way through the destructions and reconstructions of cen- 
turies back to the ideas of the original plan, to preserve every existing 
stone and reproduce every feature of the ancient fabric, and under such 
trying conditions to restore the whole of the choir, the entire south 
side of the nave, the groined roof, and the west front—in a word, 
more than half of the edifice—required a combination of keen 
observation, refined taste, and masterful skill, not often to be met 
with. Mr. Street’s success in this trying task gives his name an 
additional title to be enrolled amongst our great architects. 

The account of the Restoration is preceded by a History of the 
Cathedral from its foundation, by its precentor, the Rev. E. 
Seymour, containing many curious facts, and at least one curious 
theory on the Irish Church, which we give with its setting, in his 
own words :— 

But as we now look upon its (the Cathedral’s) matchless beauty, and 
recall to memory the various incidents of its suggestive history which 
thickly cluster around this venerable fane, we seem to discern, as it 
were, a golden link between the present and the far-distant past, span- 
ning the gulf of seven centuries, and connecting our Reformed Church— 
Catholic as she is in doctrine and Apostolic in discipline—with that of 
— times, when she had not as yet bent her neck Sense the yoke of 

me. 

When he penned the last few lines, the author must surely have 
forgotten what he had quoted without dissent on page 6, concern- 
ing an Archbishop of Dublin seven centuries ago. 


He (St. Lawrence) was a faithful adherent of the Church of Rome, 
and humbly submissive to the authority of the Pope, whose Legate he 
was appointed in 1179, on the occasion of his going to Rome, with five 
other Irish prelates, to assist at the third General Council of theLateran. 


It isin no spirit of derision that we point out these discordant 
passages. In this eagerness to claim for the Church of their birth 
Apostolicity of discipline and Catholicity of doctrine—in this strong 
and generous zeal for the beauty of God's House, and the solemnity 


of His worship, we are moved to recognize signs of the working of 
the Holy Spirit in the hearts of our separated brethern. A Divine 
architect is restoring in their souls the sadly defaced ideal of the 
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Christian Church. They are beginning to realize that that Church 
must be Apostolic, and Catholic, and one; and they would fain be- 
lieve that such is the Church of their baptism. Their eyes are held 
for a seasun by the glamour of old atfections, and old aversions, and 
the plainest of facts, the clearest of inferences, make no impression. 
They succeed in persuading themselves for a time that those Divine 
marks are discernible in the Churches of England and Ireland, and for 
a time they remain therein in peace. But day by day the light grows 
stronger, the spell is breaking, and one by one,men come to see 
that the One Church of Christ is built neither on Dublin nor on 
Canterbury, but where the Divine Founder Himself placed it—on 
the Rock of Peter. 


1. The Granville Series Standard Reading Books. The Primer. The 
Infant Reader. No. IV. Fourth Standard. No. V. Fifth 
Standard. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 

2. Granville History Readers No. IV. Notable Events in English 
History. By T. J. Livesey. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


it is enough to remark of these Standard Readers that they keep 

up to their predecessors in excellence. The selections are 
happy ; and the illustrations, type, paper, and low price show the 
same spirited determination on the part of the publishers not to be 
behindhand in any way in the competition with non-Catholic firms. 
Their efforts will we trust meet with the success they well deserve. 

This series of Readers is now complete, and is one of the cheapest 
yet published. Catholic schools, therefore, will do well to see 
specimens of them, and judge of their many merits. We are glad 
to see that several school boards in London and elsewhere have 
adopted the Poetical Reader, suitable for the new subject ‘‘ English,” 
issued by the same publishers. ‘The binding, too, of the series is so 
good and attractive that we may be permitted one remark as to the 
sewing of “The Primer,” and the ‘‘ Infant Reader”—both, by the 
way, marvellously cheap and well got up little books for infants. 
The insertion of the wire thread through the side instead of sewing 
through the back makes the opening of the books too difficult for 
little hands, and they will not remain open except the pages be torn 
away from the wire—as in 99 per cent. of cases they soon will be. 

The last-named volume completes the series of Granville History 
Readers. It quite sustains the character of the previous numbers, 
which have been already noticed in our pages. e events selected 
are generally of a stirring nature and well calculated to excite the 
interest of children. Something better than the “ —- Fathers” 
(twice in this volume) might, as we before noted, easily have been 
substituted. Otherwise the selections seem to have been carefully 
chosen—especially the earlier ones, with the charming legends of St. 
Cuthbert, the Royal Scholar and St. Anselm. They are calculated 
to produce the best impression upon children. 
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BOOKS OF DEVOTION AND SPIRITUAL READING. 


1. A Retreat for Men. Preached to the Confraternity of the Holy 
Family, Limerick. By the Rev. T. E. Bripeett, C.SS.R. 
Second edition. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1883. 


2. The Catholic’s Companion in Devotions ; a Selection of Choice Devo- 
tions for General Use. Baltimore: John Piet & Co. 1882. 


3. Catechism of Perseverance, Abridged. By Monsignor Gaume. 
Translated from the French. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
1882. 

4. The Catholic’s Pocket Manual. Baltimore: John B. Piet. 


5. The Child’s Mass and Prayer Book, with Hymns. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 

6. A Thought of St. Teresa’s, for Every Day of the Year. Translated 
from the fifth French edition. By Miss Etta McManon. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 1882. 


7. Maxims and Councils of St. Francis de Sales, for Every Day of the 
Year. From the French. (Same translator and publishers.) 
1883. : 

8. The Mirror of True Womanhood. A Book of Instructions for 
Women in the World. By the Rev. Bernarp O’REILLYy, 
L.D. (Laval). Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1883. 


9. Growth in the Knowledge ef Our Lord. Meditations for Every 
Day of the Year, exclusive of those for each Festival, Day of 
Retreat, &c. Adapted from the French of the Abbé bE 
Branpt, by a “Daughter of the Cross.” Vols. I. II. III. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


10. Treatise on the Way of Sorrows. By F. Atexius BuLens, 
O.8.F. London: R. Washbourne. 1882. 


11. The Wonders of the Heart of St. Teresa. Baltimore: John B. 
Piet & Co. 1882. 


12. A Catechism of First Communion. By Rev. W. J. B. Ricuarps, 
D.D. London: Burns & Oates. 1883. 


13. The Catholic Hymn Book, Compiled by the Rev. Lanatoy 
Gerorae Vere. London: R. Washbourne. 1882. 


14. The Christian Father, what he should be and what he should do. By 
Rev. L. A. Lambert. New York: Benziger Bros. 


1. The fertile thinking and the strong sense which mark the 
spiritual works of Father Bridgett are conspicuous in these lectures, 
delivered to the Men of the Confraternity of the Holy Family in the 
City of Limerick. This little brochure of about 100 pages seems to 
have been at first disseminated merely among the members of the 
Society and their friends. But both priests and laity will be glad 
that Messrs. Gill have published it. The author takes the words of 


the ritual of Baptism which precede the sacramental act, and founds 
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upon them a series of valuable instructions on faith, the keeping of 
the Commandments, and the renunciation of the devil. The little 
book has especial interest for those who know the really remarkable 
work which, by the instrumentality of the “ Holy Family,” the Re- 
demptorist fathers have accomplished in Limerick. 

2. This is a beautifully printed volume of Devotions, approved by 
the Archbishop of Baltimore. We find in it most of the forms of 
Prayer which are familiar in the Garden of the Soul; though the 
old Acts of Faith, Hupe, and Charity seem to be omitted. The only 
American feature to be noted is the prayer at the end for the “ruling 
powers,” including the President of the United States, Congress, an 
“his Excellency the Governor of this State.” 

5. This fairly-executed translation of a well-known Catechism need 
only be mentioned and recommended. The translator has ventured 
to give a single note; it is appended to the author’s analysis of the 
first chapters of Genesis, and runs as follows : “ If the learned author 
be sometimes considered a shade unscientific, he will be readily for- 
given” (p. 9). 

4, Another of Mr. Piet’s admirably printed Prayer-books, in- 
tended, it must be presumed, for a male pocket and for persons of 
limited devotional leisure, but containing all the most usual prayers. 

5. No exception can be taken to this charming Mass-book for a 
child, except perhaps that it is too dainty for common use. The 
prayers are excellent and suitable, the arrangement good, the 
coloured illustrations pretty and attractive. 

6 & 7. Two small books, very full of spiritual treasure. The 
devout reader has, in the one volume,a saying of St. Teresa for 
every day of the year, in the other 401 maxims of St. Francis de 
Sales. The austerity of the one Saint and the sweetness of the other 
oe more remarkable than the deep and spiritual common-sense 
of both. 

8. There must be something in this little book, seeing that this 
Dublin reprint has been made trom the thirteenth American edition. 
It is worthy of the great circulation, and calculated to do much good. 
Composed of short lessons, abundantly interspersed with weil-chosen 
“examples,” taken often from modern life, the object of the book is 
to give friendly, kindly-worded advice to girls and women on such 
vital topics as too often they forget. ‘The True Woman’s Kingdom : 
the Home ;” “The Home Virtues,” “The Wife in the Christian 
Home,” ‘‘The Mother’s Office towards Childhood,” “Formation ot 
Boyhood and Girlhood,” ‘‘ Culture of the Heart,” “The Mistress of 
the Home and her Social Duties,” “Duties towards Servants,”— 
these, from amongst the headings of the chapters, will sufficiently 
indicate the line taken by the author. A certain loosening of home 
ties in America, of which we hear now and then, may give special 
interest and value to Dr. O’Reilly’s volume there ; but there is much 
in it that Catholic women here will value, and may find salutary. 

9. The English edition of these excellent Meditations is to be 
completed in five volumes, and may be got at a fairly moderate price 
by subscription. They will be found on trial to be what the Bishop 
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of Salford has said they are: ‘‘ Very sensible, solid, and to the point ; 
conveniently short, and at the same time suggestive.” This is high 
praise, but apparently well deserved. We need only add that, though 
intended for Religious, the Meditations will be found equally useful 
for others, and are, we venture to say, specially adapted for those who, 
from want of theological, Scriptural, or general “ spiritual” reading, 
need somewhat full and well wrought-out assistance. Very clear 
type and good paper are perhaps external advantages, but deserve 
mention and a word of praise. The English of the adaptation is 
fairly good; occasionally an over-profusion of commas and dashes 
irritates and obscures the sense; but for the most part the language, 
like good spectacles, spreads treasures before our vision without 
attracting attention to itself. 

10. Devout souls who love the devotion of the “ Stations” will be 
charmed with this little manual ; and a study of its few pages is cal- 
culated to create a high esteem of that devotion in any mind. The 
origin of the devotion, methods of practising it, motives for so doing, 
indulgences, what the Franciscans have done for it, &c., are topics 
treated in these pages. The two chapters giving a a of the 
Via Crucis at the present time are very interesting. Priests will 
find Father Bulen’s small treatise very handy and useful, including 
as it does, devotions for, together with the “form” and method of 
erecting, the Stations. 

11. A curious little volume, not on the spirit of the Saint, but on 
the thorns, &c., that have grown and grow from her heart as it is 
preserved at Alba de Tormes in the diocese of Salamanca, in the 
monastery where the Saint died. In 1875 M. Cardellach, a priest 
of the Congregation of the Mission, made a careful examination 
of the heart, and the result of the investigation is given in these 

ages. 
, 12. This is a really satisfactory Catechism of First Communion, 
and will be invaluable in schools, &c. Short, and in simple lan- 
guage, it yet contains in a dozen small pages all a child need 
know. Excellent prayers are added—also short, clear and devotional 
—for use before and after Communion. 

13. A very good penny hymn book, containing some sixty of the 
English hymns most frequently in use in school and chapel. It is 
well printed, the type being clear. A larger edition at double the 
price, contains two hundred and nine hymns, and is a marvel of 
cheapness. 

14. A smaller book than No. 8, but aiming to do for fathers what 
that does for women. It is, however, written in much more serious 
mood, and is more devotional. It contains some solid advice to 
fathers on their duties to children and household, calculated to do 
good service. An excellent little volume for distribution. 


*,* A large number of Book Notices already in type are, to our regret, 
unavoidably postponed. 
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doing God’s will, 138; on cultivating the hidden virtues, 139; on tran- 
quillity, 140; on “ Liberty of Spirit,” 141; on mortification, 143; on 
indifference, 145 ; on higher prayer, 149; opposed to Quietism, 151. 
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Shelley’s, 275; translation of “La Vida es Suefio,” 278; of “ El Mayor 

Encanto Amor,” 280; of the “ Autos,” 284. 
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Mackey, H. B., S. Francis de Sales, his Doctrine, 127. 

Married Women, changed position of, 417; Property Act of 1882, 418 ; former 
Jegal status of, 418; her property rights practically wi/, 420; the 
“ separate use” of, 422; old legal right of, to husband’s property, 424; 
history of Reform in the status of, 425; Act of 1870, 426; Act of 1882, 
428; changed position of, idid.; retrospective operation of the Act, 430; 
husband’s liability for wife’s contracts, 432; wife’s liability for mainte- 
nance of husband and child, 435; future working of the Act and social 
changes, 436; does it lend itself to Women’s Rights’ Movement, 440. 

Maxims and Counsels of S. Francis de Sales, noticed, 511, 

McMahon, Miss E., A Thought of 8. Theresa’s, zoficed, 511. 

Meynell, Rev. G., Sermons for the Spring Quarter, noticed, 488. 

Mivart, St. George, Nature and Thought, noticed, 222. 

Molloy, Rev. G., Catholic University of Ireland, noticed, 494. 

Morris, Rev. W. B., S. Martin and S. Patrick, 1. 

Murphy, J. Nicholas, The Chair of Peter, noticed, 482. 
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noticed, 504. of 

O'Reilly, Rev. B., Mirror of True Womanhood, xoticed, 511. 

Ornsby, Canon G., Diocesan History of York, noticed, 241. 


Paimer, Wm., Notes of Visit to Russian Church, noticed, 491. 

Patrick, S., and S. Martin, 1; uncritical state of the acts of, 3; life of, illus- 
trated by that of S. Martin, 5; and S. Martin have the same Fatherland, 
8; exact birthplace of, 11; in captivity in Ireland, 14; deliverance there- 
from, ibid. ; visit of, to S. Martin, 17; ‘Flowers of,” at S. Patrice, 19; 
influence of S. Martin on, 23 ; special character of, amongst the Saints, 26 ; 
a foreigner to the nation he converted, 31. 

Periodicals, noticed, German, 213, 471, Italian, 216, 474; French, 220, 467. 


Recorps of the English Catholics, II. Letters of Cardinal Allen, noticed, 
232. 

Randolph, Edmund, jun., Catholic Political Associations, 334. 

Richards, W. J. B., A Catechism of First Communion, zoficed, 512. 

Rosmini, A. (Serbati), The Origin of Ideas, vol. i., noticed, 494. 

Rule, Martin, The Life and Times of St. Anselm, noticed, 478. 


Satrorp, Bishop of, Experience of Catholics in non-Catholic Universities, 
442. 

Science Notices, The Comet, 208; Secondary Batteries, 209; Minute Animal 
Life, 210; Meteorology on Ben Nevis, 211; Tne Weather and the Meteor- 
Systems, 212; Electrical Transmission of Force, 463; Meteorology at the 
North Pole, iid. ; Sun-spots, 464; Photographing the Solar Corona, idid. ; 
Typhoid Fever-germs, 465 ; Paleolithic Man, 466. 

Sladen, Douglas B. W., Frithjof and Ingebjorg, noticed, 228. 

Steenkiste, J. A. Van, Evangelium secundum Mattheum, tertia editio, noticed, 
486. 
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Street, G. E., Christ Church, Dublin, noticed, 507. 
Sullivan, A. M., New Ireland, reviewed, 181; on English sympathy for Ireland, 
182, 


Txompson, G. Healy, Life of Leon Papin Dupont, noticed, 257. 

Trollope, Anthony, the Novels of, 814; biography of, 315; his manner of 
writing novels, 317 ; three series of his novels, 318; value of them, 319; 
draws clerical life without religion, 320; singular power of interesting 
the reader, 323; compared with Miss Austen, 329; his novels a financial 
success, 331; will they benefit Catholic readers, 332. 


Union of Ireland with England, how carried, 84; Pitt’s falsely pretended 
effects from, 90; demand of Irish for repeal of, 97. 

Universities, sad experience of Catholics in non-Catholic, 442; comparative 
danger of, and of godless schools, 443 ; principle of religious education 
formerly accepted in England, 445 ; how rejected, 446 ; German experience 
of University education on Catholics, 447; letters from Bishops and 
leading laymen, idid. ; difference between German and English Catholics, 
458 ; position of Catholics at Oxford and Cambridge, 459. 

Upton, W. C., Uncle Pat’s Cabin, noticed, 245. 


Vavueuay, Rev. J. S., Bishop Clifford’s Theory of the Days of Creation, 32. 

Vere, Rev. L. G., Catholic Hymn Book, noticed, 512. 

Vincent de Paul, the Society of, 293; meets the exigencies of present time, 
294; establishment and spread of, 296; work in England, 298; active 
work of, 299; honorary members of, 302; how to establish a Conference 
of, 303 ; how the Conference should work, 306 ; Ladies’ Committees may 
help, 310; Councils of, 311. 


Westcott, Dr. B. F., The Gospel according to 8. John, xoticed, 229. 
Wonders of the heart of S. Theresa, noticed, 512. 


ZmmMERN, Helen, The Epic of Kings, zoticed, 506. 
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